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THE APPLICATIONS OF HYPNOTISM. 


BY CHARLES LLOYD TUCKEY, 


Art the present time, when even medical 
experts hold themselves in an attitude of 
indecision toward hypnotism, it is not sur- 
prising that the laity are at a loss to recon- 

cile the conflicting opinions of the advo- 

cates of the practice and its opponents. 
The consideration of a few salient points 
may guide thoughtful persons to the cor- 
rect estimation of a subject which prom- 
ises to assume great importance in the 
near future. The question is so compre- 
hensive that I purpose to touch upon only 
a few of ‘its most important bearings in 
reference to the nature, the uses, and the 
dangers of hypnotism. 

It is now unnecessary to insist either 
upon the reality of the hypnotic state or 
upon its commonness, A few years ago 
it was regarded as a pathological curiosity 
even by those who acknowledged its exist- 
ence ; but the researches and writings of 
a host of scientific investigators have estab- 
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lished not only the fact that hypnotism 
exists, but also that it is a condition to 
which the great majority of mankind is 
susceptible. 

There are two Jeading theories as to the 
nature of hypnosis, held by the two lead- 
ing schools of hypnotism. That of the: 
Salpétriére, enunciated by the eminent 
physician, Charcot, is, that hypnotism is 
pathological, and, in fact, a form of hys- 
teria, and occurs in hysterical subjects 
only ; while the Nancy school contends: 
that hypnesis is a physiological condition 
analogous to natural sleep, and that nearly 
all persons of sane mind can be hypno-' 
tized. ; 

Much credit is due to Charcot for his’ 
researches into hypnotism at a time when 
the subject was held in contempt or abhor- 
rence ; but it is to be deplored that -he 
and his followers, by experimenting main-' 
ly on hysterical subjects—for the most 
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part women—have forced us to regard 
their experiments as incomplete, and the 
arguments based upon them as futile. 
Professor Bernheim experimented recent- 
ly on the patients committed to his care 
in the Civil Hospital at Nancy, a large 
general hospital, the patients in which are 
of the usual mixed types, with the result 
that he succeeded in hypnotizing sixty-nine 
persons out of the seventy-two who were 
in his wards. He did not attempt to hyp- 
notize the other three, as two of them 
were imbecile, while the third was afflicted 
with softening of the brain. As agricultural 
laborers, sailors, soldiers, and the majority 
of children are shown to be exceptionally 
susceptible to hypnotism, we must, if we ac- 
cept Charcot’s dictum, very greatly enlarge 
our views as tothe prevalence of hysteria ; 
indeed, we shall be forced to assume that 
one-half at least of humanity are victims 
of this form of nervous derangement. 
Some extreme followers of Charcot beg 
the question by asserting that susceptibility 
to hypnotism proves the existence of latent 
hysteria ; but as the Salpétriére school 
thinks little of hypnotism as a therapeutic 
agent, and employs it chiefly as a psycho- 
logical toy, it is hardly worth while to en- 
large here upon its views. 

The fact is, that there are two kinds of 
hypnotism : ‘‘ Je grand’’ and “le petit.” 
The former, which has been so developed 
by cultivation at the Salpétriére as almost 
to constitute a new nervous disease, is un- 
doubtedly to be séen in only comparatively 
few subjects, which few are always of pro- 
nounced hysterical type ; but the latter, 
** le petit hypnotisme,’’ which is employed 
by Bernheim and by all physicians practis- 
ing the Nancy method, is a condition of 
very constant occurrence. Many persons, 
and even some men of science, seem to 
imagine that by hypnotism is meant the 
production of such a state*of unconscious- 
ness and automatism as is seen in the sub- 
jects at the Salpétriére, or on public plat- 
forms. But Bernheim’s definition covers 
a mvch wider field. ‘* Hypnotism,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ is the induction of a psychical con- 
dition in which the subject’s susceptibility 
to suggestion and ability to act upon it are 
enormously increased.’’ It matters not 
whether the degree of influence produced 
amounts to profound sleep with uncon- 
sciousness, or merely to a slight languor 
or drowsiness, during which the use of the 
senses or intelligence is entirely retained ; 
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if the ‘‘ suggestibility’’ of the subject is 
increased, it constitutes hypnosis, For 
purposes of classification, the degrees of 
hypnotism are defined and numbered by 
most writers on the subject. But such 
classification is quite arbitrary, and the 
hypnotized patient passes imperceptibly 
from one stage into another. 

Suggestion is the key to the hypnotic 
problem. By it the subject is put to sleep 
or calmed into a state of receptive quies- 
cence, and by it he is guided in the way 
of cure. The degree of suggestibility is 
not necessarily proportioned to the depth 
of sleep. Some persons are barely hyp- 
notizable, and yet a suggestion will take 
possession of their mind and dominate 
their actions ; while others, even in the 
most profound hypnotic sleep, will refuse 
to receive or to act upon suggestion. As 
an illustration of great suggestibility ac- 
companying a slight degree of hypnosis, 
I may refer to a case that has come under 
my own notice, The patient, whom I 
may call Dr. A., a University professor 
and a member of several learned societies, 
was an inveterate smoker, and hardly to 
be found without a cigarette in his mouth, 
except when he was eating or sleeping. As 
he was a man of highly irritable and ner- 
vous temperament and suffered from sleep- 
lessness and atonic dyspepsia, such exces- 
sive smoking was the very worst thing for 
him. He knew well, and had been told 
by several medical men, that the habit was 
undermining his health and ruining his 
nerves,: yet he found himself absolutely 
unable to give it up. I hypnotized him, 
and he fell into a state of Janguor resem- 
bling sleep, but without loss of conscious- 
ness. I then suggested to him that he 
should no longer have any desire for to- 
bacco, and that he should feel much better 
for leaving it off. After a few minutes I 
aroused him, and found that he had a per- 
fect recollection of every word I had said 
to him ; but he remarked that previously, 
when his physicians had assured him that 
tobacco was poison to him and had ad- 
vised him to give it up, he had mentally 
resented their assertions and their counsel, 
while now, under the influence of hypno- 
tism, he felt that the words I had spoken 
were so convincing, that it would be im- 
possible to go against them. As a matter 
of fact, he at once gave up smoking, and 
I hear from him that he has felt no inclina- 
tion to resume the habit. He was hypno- 
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tized only three times, and it is now 
eighteen months since he underwent the 
treatment. Still, frequently though such 
cases may occur in practice, we may take 
it as a general rule that the deeper the 
hypnotic effect, the greater is the influ- 
ence of suggestion. 

Suggestibility apart from hypnotism 
comes within the experience of us all, 
Every one has some portion of such sus- 
ceptibility, and in many it is very highly 
developed, and may be worked upon for 
good or evil with signal effect. The 
drunkard, converted by a Gough or a Fa- 
ther Mathew, is redeemed through sugges- 
tion ; and through it the victim of evil 
example or evil solicitation falls to his 
ruin. We are physically benefited by it 
when words of hope and cheerful surround- 
ings lead us to forget bodily pain or to en- 
tertain the idea of its removal, or even to 
make the effort required for self-cure—as 
when a sufferer from functional paralysis 
is induced, by kindly encouragement, to 
move the affected limb. On the other 
hand, suggestion may, and continually 
does, work physical harm, as when some 
unwise sympathizer or some meddling 
Cassandra utters prognostications of sick- 
ness and trouble, which, by reason of the 
depression they induce, are likely to under- 
mine the health of a nervous hearer, 

Those ills which the hypnotist can cure 
by suggestion, he can also frequently pro- 
duce by the same method. As he can 
suggest the disappearance of pain, as in 
some forms of paralysis he can bid the re- 
turn of strength and suppleness to the 
heavy, powerless limb, so he can induce 
the suffering and the impotence of disease, 
If, during the hypnotic trance, I tell my 
friend Dr. C. that on awaking he will find 
one leg paralyzed and feel rheumatic pains 
in his shoulder, the suggestion is certain 
to be carried out; and he drags his leg, 
and complains of twinges in his shoulder, 
until I assure him that he is cured. But 
Dr. C. is remarkably susceptible to hypno- 
tism. Fortunately, a subject must gener- 
ally fall into a profound sleep before he 
consents to receive disagreeable sugges- 
tions ; whereasa slight degree of hypnosis 
will, in most cases, be a sufficient vehicle 
for those that are beneficial. I have seen 
the very painful and obstinate neuralgia 
left after ‘‘ shingles’’ entirely and perma- 
nently removed in a few minutes by sug- 
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gestion. The patient, a sailor, was very 
slightly influenced by hypnotism, but was 
extremely ‘‘ suggestible.’” 

Bernheim maintains that natural sleep 
is the result of auto-suggestion : we lie 
down in the accustomed place, at the usual 
hour, with the expectation of sleep, and it 
generally comes. He maintains also that 
hypnotic and natural sleep are essentially 
identical. While agreeing with him that 
there is a great similarity between the two 
states ; that natural sleep is often of the 
hypnotic type—for instance, the dream- 
less sleep of childhood ; that hypnotic 
sleep may frequently be used as a perfect 
substitute for natural sleep—into which, 
indeed, it often insensibly passes—I still 
believe that the two states differ from each 
other in several essential points. 

Thovgh inuch has been written on the 
subject, we cannot yet be said to thorough- 
ly comprehend the causation of natural 
sleep. But we may affirm that it is the 
resultant of many conditions working to- 
gether. Among the chief of these are : 
first, cerebral anzemia ; secondly, fatigue 
of the brain-cells ; thirdly, accumulation 
in the tissues, and especially in the ner- 
vous structure, of waste products called 
leucomaines, which, while the organism is 
active, cannot be eliminated as rapidly as 
they are produced. Duting our waking 
moments, while the mind is employed, the 
molecules which compose the brain-cells 
are continually forming fresh combina- 
tions, and for this work they require an 
abundant supply of oxygen. But the 
leucomaines have even a stronger affinity 
for oxygen, and as they accumulate in the 
system they draw more and more on the 
supply, and thus rob the brain-cells of 
what is necessary for their activity. In 
proportion to this exhaustion of oxygen 
we get decreased nervous action and in- 
creased drowsiness, until the faculties be- 
come benumbed, and sleep ensues. Dur- 
ing sleep, little or no waste goes on in the 
higher brain-centres, so as the accumula- 
tion of leucomaines is gradually worked 
off there is once more a store of oxygen to 
supply the brain-cells, Fourthly, there 
is the special action peculiar to the nervous 
system, termed inhibition, whereby the 
action of a function or organ is imme- 
diately arrested by the action upon it of 
another function or organ—as, for in- 
stance, the heart’s action is stopped by a 
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blow on the stomach, or the function of 
salivation is suspended by some painful 
emotion. 

Sleep, then, is the product of several 
factors, while hypnotism, on the contrary, 
appears to be the product of one only, and 
that is, inhibition. The inhibitory action 
may be very powerful and extensive, in 
which case the hypnosis will be profound, 
or it may be slight, when only a slight de- 
gree of hypnosis will be attained. Pro- 
fessor Heidenhain, of Jreslau, says: 
** Hypnotism is inhibition of the cells of 
the brain-cortex, which subserve conscious- 
ness and intellectual processes.’” In ad- 
vanced hypnosis, the whole cortex may be 
said to be inhibited, while in the lighter 
stages circumscribed areas only are so, and 
those but partially. The suspension of 
function effected by inhibition is entirely 
different from such loss of function as 
occurs in paralysis, and from the cessa- 
tion of function consequent on exhaus- 
tion. A marked property of inhibition is 
its rapid induction and its equally rapid 
removal. 

Most physiologists are now agreed that, 
in addition to subserving consciousness 
and the intellectual faculties, the cells of 
the cortex, the association of which con- 
stitutes the highest centres, are concerned 
also in nutrition, secretion, and other func- 
tions of the vegetative system. In ordi- 
nary circumstances those functions are in- 
dependent of the will, and go on auto- 
matically ; but in certain contingencies 
the highest centres exert an influence on 
organic processes—as, for instance, under 
powerful emotion, when the salivary secre- 
tion is inhibited, and when the bile may 
be locked up, the heart’s action greatly 
disturbed, and the digestive functions un- 
settled. Under ordinary conditions, the 
highest nervous centres are too much occu- 
pied with surrounding interests (the life 
of relation) to busy themselves with the 
vegetative functions ; and it is well that 
this shou'd be so, for by habitual concen- 
tration of thought inward upon organic 
processes, hypochondriasis may be devel- 
oped. Under special circumstances, how- 
ever, it may be to the advantage of the 
organism for the higher centres to inter- 
fere and assume control. ‘* Hypnotism,”’ 
says Professor Delbeeuf, of Liege, ‘‘ by 
cutting off the intellectual life from the 
life of relation, enables the highest centres 
to assume cognizance of and to look after 
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the working of the organic functions.’’ 


To use a simile: a well-regulated estab- 
lishment goes on smoothly without the in- 
terference of the master of the bouse ; each 
servant knows his work, and interference 
would result only in discord ; but cireum- 
stances may arise in which the master’s 
authority must be evoked for the restora- 
tion of order and harmony. It is on this 
principle that the physician employs hyp- 
notism. Disease, according to Liébeault, 
implies an excess of nervous action in one 
direction, and its deficiency in another. 
Through suggestion, hypnotism enables us 
to restore the nervous equilibrium on which 
depends the maintenance of health, and 
the hypnotist combats disease by utilizing 
the patient’s own forces. ‘‘ The patient,”’ 
says Bernheim, ‘‘ hypnotizes himself.’’ 
So also he cures himself through forces 
that are essentially his own ; the direction 
of them only comes from without. Hyp- 
noiism does not enable us to create ener- 
gies, but only to develop and control those 
which already exist. It cannot impart 
wisdom to the fool nor soundness of brain 
to the idiot, though it will sometimes help 
us to develop weak faculties and ca‘] latent 
powers into activity. It is for this reason 
that hysterical persons are by no means 
the most satisfactory patients. If we cure 
such persons of a pain or a malady, they 
are very apt to conjure it back, or to de- 
velop another in its place by morbid auto- 
suggestion. As it is on the physical, so 
it is on the psychical side. So far from 
an individual of weak will being the best 
subject for the cure of a moral infirmity— 
of drunkenness, for instance—we find it 
more easy to permanently reform one of 
strong character, whose natural bent is 
toward the right, but who has been over- 
come by force of circumstances, such as 
evil association or mental depression. A 
case in point is that of a gentleman, Mr. 
X., whose acquaintance I made in 1888, 
Ilis family history was good, and he had 
been a confirmed drunkard for only two 
years. During that period, however, he 
had indulged to excess in all forms of 
alcohol, and in consequence see. ed to 
have entirely lost the power of self con- 
trol. He expressed a wish to be cured, 
but had become so weak-minded that he 
could not withstand temptation. Al- 
though he never Jost consciousness in the 
hypnotic state, he proved a good subject, 
and Dr. Liébeault and I treated him for 
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about a month. We allowed him a mod- 
erate quantity of light wine or beer at his 
meals, but forbade stimulants at other 
times, and emphatically ordered him never 
to touch spirits, but to hold them in ab- 
horrence, I saw this gentleman a few 
weeks ago, and have frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing about him. He has never 
exceeded the allowance granted to him, 
and has had no relapse. This patient was 
not handicapped by hereditary drink- 
tendency, nor was he either vicious or 
evil-ininded by nature ; when such draw- 
backs exist, a cure is almost invariably 
more tedious and difficult, and there is 
great danger of relapse. 

The theory that hypnotism, when used 
in the treatment of moral cases, subverts 
free will, is erroneous. The originally 
healthy and well-disposed subject, who 
has sunk into habits of injurious self in- 
dulgence through temptation from sur- 
roundings, exhaustion from overwork, 
anxiety, or some other cause outside him- 
self, has for the time being lost his free- 
dom of will, while the victim of an hered- 
itary taint or congenital deficiency, who 
is naturally weak or vicious, or strong only 
in the direction of vice, may be said never 
to have possessed it. To the former, hyp- 
notic suggestion will very probably restore 
his power of will ; in the latter, the treat- 
ment may possibly develop it, especially 
if he be yet young, and time and patience 
be given to the task. 

Some of the popular ideas with regard 
to hypnotism are extremely curious, es- 
pecially those concerning the personal in- 
fluence of the hypnotist. I have been 
assured that this personal influence is so 
intense and so enduring, that if the hypno- 
tist falls into ill-health or dies, his patient 
is likely to relapse, or in some way to 
suffer. I need hardly say that there is 
about as much truth in this theory as there 
is in that other—that the bite of a healthy 
dog will induce hydrophobia in the bitten 
person if the animal go mad within the 
year. The extravagance of such a notion 
of hypnotism and its properties will be ob- 
vious to most thinking people. but one fre- 
quently hears statements which, if less un- 
reasonable, are almost as erroneous, with 
regard to the individual influence of the 
hypnotist upon his subject. It cannot be 
denied that a certain amount of influence 
is attainable, and that hypnotic suggestion 
ean be rendered more personal than most 


other forms of treatment ; and this possi- 
bility of misuse is a cogent reason for 
regulating its practice, and restricting it 
as far as practicable to responsible medical 
men. I can confidently affirm, from my 
own experience in several hundred cases, 
that there need be, and ought to be, no 
more personal feeling between hypnotist 
and hypnotized than there is between any 
physician and his patient. It is well to 
exercise a healthy scepticism about stories 
of hypnotism at a distance. If such a 
thing is ever possible, and the evidence 
bearing on the question is very scanty and 
unsatisfactory, it is certain that such a de- 
gree of susceptibility i is extremely rare. I 
have never seen it, and its discussion be- 
longs rather to psychology than to medi- 
cine. I believe that very frequently hyp- 
notizing a hyper-sensitive subject may lead 
to the subject thinking that she is influ- 
enced from a distance, for I have seen two 
melancholy cases of this nature. In 
neither case was I able to prove that such 
influence was actually exerted, and I came 
to the conclusion that it had no foundation 
beyond the hysterical fancy of the patient. 

Regarding the capacity to hypnotize : 
no special gift seems required, though one 
operator may succeed in a case where an- 
other has failed. The secret of success 
here is the same as in other methods of 
medical practice, and lies in knowing when 
to apply the remedy, and how to gain the 
confidence of the patient. Several medical 
men of my acquaintance are easily hypno- 
tized, but this does not prevent them from 
successfully hypnotizing others, any more 
than having been anesthetized by chloro- 
form oneself prevents one administering 
it to a patient. 

The question of applying hypnotism to 
children, as a means of moral reformation, 
is a very serious one. Many people say 
that they would rather have their children 
naturally bad than hypnotically good ; and 
I confess to feeling much sympathy with 
this sentiment, if the badness is within 
normal limits. But if a child is viciously 
inclined, absolutely unmanageable, or 
crassly stupid, I think hypnotic sugges- 
tion might fairly be tried, to reinforce 
other moral treatment. Liébeault of 
Nancy, Bérillon and Auguste Voisin of 
Paris, and Dr. Kingsbury* of Blackpool 





* «The Practice of Hypnotic Suggestion."’ 
Bristol, 1891. 
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quote several cases of vicious children who 
have been reclaimed by its means, I have 
myself had the satisfaction of watching 
from week to week the improvement which 
took place under hypnotic suggestion in 
two children, a boy and a girl, who had 
been abnormally idle, untruthful and 
vicious. In the girl’s case, the treatment 
was applied by her schoolmistress, under 
my supervision, 

Voisin reports cases of older people who 
have been reformed by hypnotic sugges- 
tion, including some of the worst type of 
Parisian women, on whom other means of 
conversion had been vainly tried. Many 
of these cures, he says, have proved per- 
manent ; but my own experience leads me 
to fear that in such extreme cases a fresh 
temptation—a stronger suggestion to evil 
—generally causes a relapse. ; 

Those physicians who advocate the use 
of hypnotism advise it, not as a specialty, 
but as an auxiliary, an adjunct to the prac- 
tice of every medical man. It is found 
remarkably effective for the alleviation of 
pain, even in cases of incurable organic 
disease, such as cancer, heart disease, and 
locomotor ataxy ; and for the relief of 
sleeplessness, prostration from overwork 
of mind or body, hysterical suffering, and 
such disturbances of nutrition as accom- 
pany anemia and phthisis. 

The dangers arising from the populariza- 
tion of hypnotism have, I think, been 
overrated, though, as I have said, there 
is no denying that they exist, and that 
precautions should be taken against them. 
The two opposing schools of Paris and 
Nancy have at least one point in common : 
they both insist on the necessity of order- 
ing and limiting the practice of hypno- 
tism. The medical profession in this 
country has spoken very decidedly on the 
subject, and at the annual meetings of the 
British Medical Association last year at 
Birmingham and this year at Bourne- 
mouth, resolutions were passed, calling 
for the probibition of public hypnotic 
exhibitions ; other nations have been be- 
fore us in discouraging such exhibitions ; 
they are forbidden by law in most Euro- 
pean countries and in many of the States 
of America, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal, Italy and Switzerland are among 
the countries in which the State has inter- 
fered to prevent public performances of 
this nature, and in France they are pro- 
hibited by the different municipal authori- 
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ties. In England alone is it feasible for 
any adventurer to start a ‘‘ magnetic en- 
tertainment,”’ and to placard the walls 
with repulsive advertisements illustrative 
of his methods. Public demonstrations 
of hypnotism are forbidden in other coun- 
tries as being harmful to the subjects and 
demoralizing to the spectators, and the 
promulgation of regulations against them 
was not determined on without due inquiry 
and investigation. During 1886-7 Donato 
and other sensational hypnotizers visited 
the towns of France and Switzerland, and 
created a furore in Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Geneva, and other places. Charcot has 
placed it on record that the track of the 
magnetizers was marked by a regular epi- 
demic of hysteria and other nervous dis- 
orders. Nor did the mischief end with 
the visit of the magnetist. His example 
led others to imitate his methods, and it 
was found that in schools and workshops 
the children and artisans amused them- 
selves by hypnotizing one another. In 
1887, Dr. Ladame of Geneva was instruct- 
ed by his Government to officially report 
on the subject, and in consequence of his 
testimony hypnotic performances were for- 
bidden throughout Switzerland, 

A few instances will serve to show how 
injurious reckless hypnotism is to the sub- 
ject ; and here I may say that the method 
practised by public showmen is nearly al- 
ways reckless and wanting in considera- 
tion for their exhibits. The maladies and 
inconveniences caused by unwise hypno- 
{ism are many and various ; but they all 
have their origin in some mischief done to 
the delicate mechanism of the brain. Drs. 
Van Renterghem and Van Eeden, of Am- 
sterdain, have published in detail * the 
case of a young man who was brought to 
them suffering from hystero-epilepsy, in- 
duced by-the proceedings of an ignorant 
hypnotist, and whom they cured by hyp- 
notic suggestion. Professor Pitres of Bor- 
deaux has given several instances of grave 
nervous disorder consequent on misapplied 
hypnotism.¢ Among these is the case of 
a young man, aged twenty, who was con- 
stantly hypnotized by his fellow-workmen. 
After a time he became subject to attacks 
of spontaneous somnambulism, during one 
of which his arm was severely lacerated by 
some machinery in motion, which he was 





* “ 'Thérapie Suggestive.” Brussels, 1890. 
+ “‘ Hystérie et Hypnotisme,”’ Paris, 1891. 
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incapable of avoiding. He was cured by 
suggestion, and was protected froin future 
suffering by being warned, during the hyp- 
notic state, against allowing himself to be 
hypnotized by any one except his physi- 
cian. Dr. Pitres describes an epidemic of 
hypnotism which broke out in a boys’ 
school at Bordeaux after a visit from the 
magnetist, Donato. The older boys took 
to hypnotizing the younger ones, and some 
of these poor children were made serious- 
ly ill by this new form of amusement. 
Another case cited by him is that of a 
young man whom his companions had fre- 
quently hypnotized and made the victim 
of terrifying or ludicrous suggestions. 
Those suggestions took such root in his 
mind that he was at last unable to throw 
them off, and ‘he became practically insane 
and a prey to strange delusions. He was 
rescued from this state by a course of 
therapeutic hypnotism ; but his cure was 
tedious and difficult of accomplishment. 
Dr. Claye Shaw, Professor of Psycho- 
logical Medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Ilospital, stated at the Bournemouth meet- 
ing that in the course of his asyium experi- 
ence he had seen several cases of serious 
mental disturbance due to mischievous 
tampering with hypnotism. The use of 
hypnotic suggestion has been forbidden in 
the French army, both because it was con- 
sidered subversive of discipline, and be- 
cause the soldiers were sometimes made the 
subjects of injurious experiments. 

One of the most striking warnings on 
record against the abuse of hypnotic ex- 
periments is the story of Ilma Szandor, 
which Dr. von Krafft-Ebing has given at 
length in a small volume, This young 
gitl, a Hungarian by birth, was of hys- 
terical constitution, and proved extraordi- 
narily susceptible to hypnotic suggestion. 
She fell into the hands of persons whose 
ill.judged zeal and curiosity carried them 
to lengths which seem almost incredible, 
and her life was ruined by cruel and sense- 
less experiments. She was hypnotized 
several times a day for some munths, ap- 
parently by any one who chose to practise 
upon her, and was made the victim of 
very painful and distressing suggestions. 
For instance, a pair of scissors was on one 
occasion Jaid upon her bare arm, and she 
was told that they were red-hot, and would 
burn her. All the effects of a severe burn 
were brought about by this suggestion ; 
an inflamed and blistered spot, taking the 


shape of the scissors, appeared on her arm, 
and took months to heal, The unhappy 
girl at last became insane, and, I believe, 
still remains so, 

Professor Pitres mentions several cases 
where the excessive and misapplied use of 
hypnotism, accompanied by injurious sug- 
gestions, has been followed by grave at- 
tacks of neurasthenia; and in my own 
practice I have met with instances where 
amateur hypnotism has led to violent at- 
tacks of hysteria, followed by delusions. 
I have found it necessary to exercise great 
caution in hypnotizing hysterical and other 
neurotic subjects. When I first began to 
use this treatment I wished to determine 
some points of interest, and for this pur- 
pose I frequently hypnotized two good 
subjects, one a_ strong, active-minded 
woman, the other a very muscular and 
robust young officer, whom I had cured 
of alcoholism, After a few weeks the 
woman began to complain of continual 
weariness, and of occasionally feeling dazed 
and confused ; and the young man in- 
variably suffered from headache if I hyp- 
notized him more than once in the twenty- 
four hours, or if I made suggestions of an 
unpleasant or irritating character. On 
perceiving this 1 gave up experimenting 
on those subjects, and the unpleasant 
symptoms passed off in a few days. But 
at the time I formed the opinion, which 
subsequent events have strengthened, that 
hypnotism is not such a perfectly harmless 
thing as some would make it out to be, 
and that the hypnotic state should never 
be induced except under trustworthy ad- 
vice, for a definite beneficial object, and 
by a responsible operator. If sound- 
minded and healthy persons suffer from 
being hypnotized too freyuently though 
every care is exercised in the operation, 
how much greater suffering and risk must 
be incurred when the subjects are proba- 
bly delicate and neurotic, when the hyp- 
nosis is brought about by faulty processes, 
and the suggestions made are almost in- 
variably of a painful or sensational kind. 
Many of the subjects used for exhibition 
are hy pnotized twice a day for months, 
and in consequence of this frequent repeti- 
tion become reduced to a condition of 
automatism, vacuity, and dependence on 
the will of the operator, which it is pain- 
ful to contemplate. The subjects chosen 
by public hypnotists are nearly always of 
a low type of intelligence, and are gener- 
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ally ‘‘ weedy’’ and deficient in physical 
stamina. A few wecks of exhibition will 
probably render such subjects unfit for any 
subsequent employment requiring applica- 
tion or reasoning power. Surely it is the 
duty of the State to protect these persons 
of unstable mental equilibrium from ruin 
of mind and body ; and it should only be 
necessary to point out to the public that 
those platform exhibitions which appear 
so laughable entail the gradual degradation 
of the performers, to render such displays 
impossible in an enlightened country. 
The hypnotic performances which fre- 
quently disgrace our places of amusement 
are, to my mind, far more demoralizing to 
the spectators than the ancient games of 
the Koman arena or the Spanish bull-fight. 
There, at least, the actors were or are al- 
lowed all freedom of brain and limb, and 
the display of strength, skill, and courage 
ean hardly be altogether degrading, even 
though it be made for an unworthy cause. 
But here the subject has been deprived of 
the use of his higher brain. For the time 
being his intellectual faculties and his free 
will are as completely annulled as if por- 
tions of the cerebral cortex had been re- 
moved. Physiologists, for scientific pur- 
poses, watch the spasmodic movements of 
a frog from which the brain has been taken 
away, and a British public watches for its 
amusement the antics of a fellow-man in 
whom the faculties of higher cerebration 
—those which constitute the essential 
properties of humanity—have been tem- 
porarily destroyed. 

As one of the earliest among English 
physicians to study the Nancy method of 
treatment by hypnotism, I feel it my duty 
to speak very plainly of the dangers at- 
tending the ignorant and injudicious use 
of this powerful agent. I am the more 
impelled to do so, because the cause of 
medical hypnotism has suffered through 
the confusion existing in the popular mind 
between it and the hypnotism of shows 
and entertainments. When people assert 
that hypnotism is essentially dangerous, 
and that its employment should be made 
illegal, it is as well to inquire what variety 
of hypnotism is referred to. If the speak- 
er has in mind either amateur experiments 
or public performances, any hearer who 
has studied the subject must heartily en- 
dorse what he has said ; but if, as is some- 
times the case, no discrimination is used, 
and therapeutic hypnotism shares the gen- 
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eral condemnation, we should ask, in the 
first place, whether it has been proved a 
dangerous agent in the hands of experi- 
enced medical men, and, in the second, 
whether its benefits are such as to justify 
the incurring of any risk, A well-known 
writer has stated that hypnotism means an 
abject dependence of one person upon an- 
other, adding that he would rather see a 
man live and die a drunkard than submitted 
to such degradation ; while another avers 
that it is a calling in of Beelzebub to cast 
out Satan.* Those authors have ina great 
measure failed to understand the question 
they are dealing with, and their premises 
are mostly incorrect. For one thing they 
assume that hypnosis and somnambulism 
are identical. Now although between 80 
and 90 per cent. of mankind are found to 
be susceptible to hypnotism, the great 
majority of these are never affected to the 
extent of somnambulism, and, as I have 
already said, a slight degree of hypnosis 
is quite sufticient for therapeutic purposes, 

In the hands of a conscientious and ex- 
perienced physician the use of hypnotism 
is, I believe, absolutely devoid of danger. 
This is my own experience ; and last year 
I wrote to the chief exponents of the treat- 
ment on the Continent, in America, and 
in Great Britain and Ireland, asking them 
for their opinion on this subject. They 
ail replied that they had never met with 
untoward results, and that they could not 
conceive the possibility of such results if 
proper care and judgment were used. 
The venerable pioneer of suggestive hyp- 
notism, Dr. Liébeault, who has practised 
for over thirty years among the poor of 
Nancy, gives the result of his experience 
in an extremely candid and interesting 
paper. In this he tells of two or three 
slight contretemps which happened to him 
in his early days of inexperience, but he 
goes on to say that he has never seen any 
serious accident occur through the use of 
hypnotism, and records his conviction that 
harm can result only through faulty 
method, or ignorance on the part of the 
operator. The fact that Dr. Liébeault has 
practised hypnotism so long in a compara- 
tively small town, and that Professor 
Bernheim has during the last five years 
hypnotized a large proportion of the pa- 
tients who have passed through the Nancy 





* Dr, Gilles de la Tourette: “ Encyclop. 
Med.,’’ vol. x. 
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General Hospital without having any evil 
results to register, is, I think, a strong 
proof of the safety of this treatment. 
But even though hypnotism were proved 
to be attended by acertain amount of risk, 
we should hardly be justified in altogether 
prohibiting or abstaining from its use, if 
at the same time we could show that its 
advantages exceeded its drawbacks, and 
that it enabled us to treat successfully 
some diseases and conditions which resist 
other measures. 

Among such intractable diseases, alco- 
holism takes a foremost place. The value 
of hypnotism in treating this malady may 
be better understood by the reader if I 
refer to one or two examples drawn from 
my own experience. Among the patients 
who came under my care about the end of 
1888 was a successful and prosperous mer- 
chant, a member of a neurotic and alco- 
holized family. He had been addicted to 
alcoho] for about three years, but drank 
only at intervals, between which he en- 
tirely abstained from stimulants and 
worked steadily at his business. When 
the alcoholic mania seized him he would 
surreptitiously leave his wife and family, 
and go into a mean lodging, where he 
could drink night and day without hin- 
drance. His family would spend days in 
seeking him, and he would generally be 
found sleeping off the effects of a debauch. 
As time went on the attacks became more 
frequent, and between the last two only a 
fortnight had elapsed. He was placed 
under supervision and treated daily by 
hypnotic enggestion for about three weeks, 
but he was enly slightly influenced by 
hypnotism, and always retained full con- 
sciousness. He returned home, and had 
no relapse for seven months, throughout 
which time he worked hard and regularly. 
In the summer of 1889 he travelled in Scot- 
land on business, and during this journey 
the double shock of a thorough wetting 
and some bad news from home had such 
an effect ou him that he took to whiskey. 
He drank heavily for one day, but was 
able to pull up of his own accord, and 
during the following week he came to see 
me, and to have the anti-alcoholic sugges- 
tions repeated. Since then he has con- 
tinued absolutely sober, and that without 
any further treatment. The reader will 
observe the difference in type between this 
case and that of Mr. X. ‘The latter was 
simply one cf chronic drunkenness with- 


out hereditary tendency ; the former was 
practically a kind of insanity characterized 
by attacks of an overpowering impulse to 
drink. It is an instance of real dipso- 
mania. ‘To show the immense power 
wielded by hypnotism, I shall quote the 
case of the manager of an important com- 
pany, who was on the point of being dis- 
missed from his post when he first con- 
sulted me, early in this year, This gen- 
tleman was very susceptible to hypnotism ; 
he fell at once into a profound ‘sleep, and 
proved one of the best subjects I have ever 
seen. As he belonged to an alcoholized 
family. it was necessary to forbid him all 
use of stimulants ; therefore he was told, 
while in the hypnotic state, that aicohol 
was poison to him, and that the taste of 
it would in future make him violently ill. 
To test the efficacy of this suggestion, a 
small glass of beer was given to him dur- 
ing the hypnotic sleep, and another about 
half an hour after his awaking ; on both 
occasions the dose instantly brought on an 
attack of sickness, though the patient had 
no consciousness of the suggestions he had 
received. He returned to his home and 
business after about two months, and has 
had no relapse. A few weeks ago, I had 
a letter from his mother, informing me 
that he was very ill with pleurisy. The 
attack came on suddenly while he was at- 
tending a cricket match, and as he com- 
plained of violent pain and faintness, a 
well-meaning friend made him take the 
usual rough-and-ready remedy—a glass of 
whiskey. He had hardly swallowed the 
spirit when he again rejected it, thus afford- 
ing a proof of the continued action of sug- 
gestion after the lapse of three months, 
and under altogether exceptional circum- 
stances. One can feel tolerable assurance 
as to the future of this patient. He has 
acquired a mental distaste for alcohol ac- 
companied by a strong physical reaction 
against it which will keep him safe against 
almost any conceivable temptation. 

It will be asked if there are no failures 
to chronicle. Alas! yes. The physician 
must sorrowfully confess that there are 
manv cases of drunkenness and dipso- 
mania for which there seems no perma- 
nent cure, either by hypnotism or any 
other form of treatment. Before moral 
as before physical disease, he must too 
often own himself vanquished and helpless. 
But in a large proportion of cases, hypno- 
tism offers a good hope of cure, and we 
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should, I think, do wrong in refusing to 
give it a fair trial. 

Alcoholism is by no means the only dis- 
ease originating in bad habits and want of 
self-control. Morphinism, for example, 
and the ‘‘ tobacco habit,’’ have also their 
victims, and the suggestive treatment 
which has been found useful in alcohol- 
ism has also proved efficacious against 
those kindred evils. The restoration to 
health of Dr. A., already referred to, is 
an illustration of this. Another is affurded 
by such a case as that of a lady who had 
acquired the habit of taking narcotics, and 
for about two years had been unable to 
sleep without bromides, morphia, or 
chloral. Her physician recommended hyp- 
notism, and it was suggested to her in the 
hypnotic state that she should sleep sound- 
ly without any help from drugs, and should 
take a dislike to every form of narcotic. 
Those suggestions were acted upon, and 
in time the lady regained the habit of 
sleeping naturally, to the great advantage 
of her general health. 

In a large proportion of cases, hypno- 
tism should be used as an adjunct to other 
remedial measures, and by no means to 
their exclusion. And in cases of incurable 
disease it can be only palliative and direct- 
ed to the relief of distressing symptoms, 
such as pain, sleeplessness, want of appe- 
tite, and mental depression. By hypnotic 
suggestion we can often reduce symptoms 
to their ‘‘ anatomical expression,’’ and 
take the sting from disease. Bernheim, 
when taunted with unwisdom because he 
employed hypnotism in the treatment of 
consumptive patients, and asked if by sug- 
gestion he expected to cure the disease 
and destroy the bacilli of tubercle, replied 
that he hypnotized those patients, not 
with the expectation of restoring disin- 
tegrated lung tissue, but because his sug- 
gestions relieved the wearing cough, re- 
duced perspiration, improved the appetite, 
and gave refreshing sleep. If the disease 
was far advanced, suggestion by relieving 
the symptoms which constituted its sting 
enabled the poor sufferers to enjoy some 
comfort during the short spell of life re- 
maining to them. If it had not passed 
the early stages there was a possibility 
that, by placing the patient under favor- 
able bodily and mental conditions, reac- 
tion toward cure might be initiated and 
assisted. 

After all, is it not the aim of most medi- 
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cal treatment to be thus Nature’s auxiliary ? 
The physician can aspire to do little more 
than place his patient in the most favor- 
able position for cure, and thus aid that 
restitutio ad integrum which is the natural 
and vital reaction toward health. Some 
writers object to hypnotism for the reason 
that it removes pain without curing the 
disease of which it isa symptom, and aver 
that pain is Nature’s danger signal, which 
should not be lowered unless the cause of 
danger is removed. Their objection car- 
ries little weight when hypnotism is em- 
ployed by experienced physicians, who 
know how to interpret the signal, and 
who, while they try to dispel pain, do not 
neglect to combat the disease which it be- 
tokens. And we must not forget that in 
certain cases—for instance, in many forms 
of neuralgia—the pain is the disease, and 
its removal means the recovery of the 
patient ; nor that pain is often the most 
distressing accompaniment of incurable 
disease. How can we let the poor victim 
of cancer or of locomotor ataxy drag out 
months or years of agony, when we have 
at hand the means of mitigating his suffer- 
ings? For such a one, the physician can 
often effect by hypnotism what otherwise 
he could effect only by narcotics and seda- 
tives ; and with this advantage, that hyp- 
notism does not impair the mental and 
physical powers nor weaken the moral 
sense, as such drugs must do if their use 
be persisted in. 

An objection frequently urged against 
hypnotism is that a person who has been 
subjected to it, even only once or twice, 
becomes oversusceptible to hypnotic in- 
fluence. epetition of the hypnotic proc- 
ess does generally increase susceptibility, 
though not to the extent which is often 
supposed, I have frequently seen a prac- 
tised hypnotist fail absolutely to affect a 
subject who had many times before been 
under hypnotic influence. It should be 
the object of a medical hypnotist not to 
weaken but to strengthen his patient’s 
will-power, and to make him understand 
that—to quote Bernheim’s words—he 
hypnotizes himself under the guidance of 
the operator. It isa good plan to protect 
young and very susceptible subjects by 
impressing upon them during hypnosis 
that they are not to be hypnotized by any 
one except their own physician. I have 
seen sensitive persons who were thus pro- 
tected resist all the efforts of the most 
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successful hypnotists, It is hardly neces- 
sary to insist on the advisability of never 
hypnotizing women, nor, as a rule, very 


young persons, except in the presence of 
a responsible guardian or friend. —Con- 
temporary Review. 


“THE ELEGIE.”’ 


‘*T will grind thee to paint, my Bride! 


Do you know how Schoenemann’s 
‘* Elegie’ came to be written ? 

This is the story. 

In the summer of 740, Emil Schoene- 
mann, then quite a young man, returned 
from Leipsic, where he had been studying 
under Brockhoff, to his native village of 
Klettendorf-am-Rhein. He had already 
written his ‘* Traum-Bilder,’’ those deli- 
cious fugitive thoughts which Vieth’s fine 
rendering has since made known all over 
urope ; and we can trace in this early 
composition the warm imagination, the 
aspirations toward the Beautiful and the 
Good, and the wide, vague hopes as yet 
unfulfilled, which mark the history of 
most artists. 

Schoenemann came back to the homely 
family, to the cottage-house with its low 
rooms, its tiny g garden and orchard, to the 
beautifal Rhine ‘country with its vineyards, 
wooded hills, and swiftly-flowing river, 
purposing to spend the sammer months in 
a profitable solitude. 

But his fame had preceded him. Every 
one knew of young Schcenemann’s Acad- 
emy successes; Herr Postmeister and 
Ilerr Schulmeister held learned discussions 
on the subject of his musical genius, and 
Herr Schumacher, who had played the 
’ee!lo in trios with Emil’s father, predict- 
ed emphatically a great career for his old 
friend’s son. But it was Harms, the 
organist, who did most to spread Schoene- 
mann’s glory round and about ; for it was 
to Harms, his earliest master, that Emil 
had sent in affectionate remembrance a 
manuscript copy of the ‘‘ Traum-Bilder’’ 
the preceding Christmas. 

Harms became enthusiastic over this 
composition. All the winter it had been 
his constant theme for discourse. He had 
played portions on every piano in Kletten- 
dorf, and for milesaround. He could not 
see an instrument without sitting down to 
it, asked or unasked, to demonstrate the 
beauties of the ‘‘ Bilder.’’ He would 
play a few bars, then dash his hands down 
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upon the notes in a rush of admiration 
which rendered his fingers powerless, and 
flinging himself round to face his audience, 
would call their attention in stammering 
words to the profundity of the thought, 
the subtlety of the scoring, the originality 
of this or that phrase, until he had roused 
excitement to a pitch nearly equalling his 
own. Then he would toss back his already 
grizzling head with a dog-like shake, and 
begin the composition over again, to 
recommence the moment he had finished, 
Jest inadvertently he should have slurred 
over one of its thousand excellences. 

Yet that Klettendorf took Schoenemann 
at Harms’s estimate was due rather to the 
Jatter’s faith, energy, and goodwill, than 
to his skilful interpretation of his ex- 
pupil’s work; poor Harms was but a 
mediocre pianist. It was reserved for 
Vieth to combine a just appreciation of 
Schoenemann’s genius with a fine illustra- 
tive talent of his own. Naturally, if 
Harms had possessed such a talent, he 
would not have found himself at forty the 
obscure organist of a Rhine village. 

Among those persons to whom he had 
spoken of the young composer with most 
warmth were the Dittenheims. Graf Dit- 
tenheim owned Klettendorf and most of 
the land thereabouts ; he possessed across 
the river at Godesberg a beautiful villa, 
generally occupied for a few months only 
during the summer season. But this year 
the family had been there since early 
March, the Graefin having been ordered 
away from the bitter winds of Berlin. 
Again, as on previous occasions, Harms 
was allowed to give piano-lessons to the 
only daughter, the little Contesse Marie. 
But he, with the simple uncalculating gen- 
erosity ‘that distinguished him, wished her 
to have Schoenemann for a master instead. 

‘* When Schoenemann comes to us in 
the summer,” he told the Graefin, ‘‘ you 
should not fail to give the Contesse the 
advantages of his help. She has a charm- 
ing talent, to which I have at least done 
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no harm ; possibly even some little good. 
But I cau take her no further. 1 have 
taught herall I know. Now Schoenemann 
in six weeks will do more for her than I 
could in six years.’’ 

The Graefin looked at him from blue 
and sunken eyes. She had no interest in 
or opinion on the subject of music ; it was 
nothing to her whether Schoenemann or 
Iiarms was her daughter’s teacher. The 
only subject which really interested her 
was her own failing health ; and as she 
looked and mused on August’s ugly face 
and thick-set figure, where nevertheless 
strength and long life were so legibly writ- 
ten, she grew bitter against the fate which 
threatened to cut her off in the height of 
her youth and beauty. She was thirty- 
four, and looked twenty-six, and her pas- 
sionate love of life and amusement grew 
keener in proportion as she seemed des- 
tined to forego them. Yet she did re- 
member to say to her husband the next 
time she happened tosee him, ‘‘ That odd 
Hiarms wants us to have young Schoene- 
mann to give Marie music-lessons. It 
seems he is expected back in Kletten- 
dorf.”’ 

**So ? Schoenemann ?’’ said the Graf ; 
‘* he is expected home, is he? I hear he 
is one of our coming men. [By all means 
patronize him, if the little one would like 
it. I should be glad to help him for his 
father’s sake. Poor Franz was a faithful 
servant, and a good musician himself. 
His touch on the violin was superb.”’ 

Thus Harms obtained the wished-for 
permission to bring Emil to Bellavista, 
and present him to the family. But on 
the day fixed for this ceremony it hap- 
pened that a funeral service was to be 
celebrated in the Hofkapelle in Bonn, and 
that the organist was taken ill. Harms 
was asked to supply his place ; and in 
consequence, Schoenemann found himself 
on the way to Bellavista alone. 

It was June, gloriously sunny, three in 
the afternoon. It was a day for lying by 
woodland streams, listening to the small 
sounds of woodland life, seeing in fancy 
coy woodland nymphs’ peeping out from 
between the tree-boles. The road to 
Godesberg was long, dusty, and monoto- 
nous ; most people would have found it 
insuperably dull; but Emil, who walked 
in the melodious company of his own 
thoughts, was raised far above dulness. 
Every impression received through the 
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senses became music when it reached this 
young man’s brain. The birds sang to 
him, and so did the breeze in the trees. 
The complaining cry of a gate which a 
woman opened to drive through some 
young calves, became a whole phrase in 
the tone-poem growing up in his soul. A 
band of little children, holding hands as 
they advanced toward him, introduced a 
new train of thought. He saw himself 
again just such a little child as one of 
these, running down the village street, and 
listening to the tune which his iron-bound 
shoes rang out upon the cobbles. 

The whole of this walk, or rather the 
emotions which it set free, has been im- 
mortalized in the descriptive opening 
movement of Op. 37—so at least Vieth 
tells us, to whom Schoenemann confided 
much of his history and early experiences ; 
the dreamy and delicious adagio was born 
of the rose-garden, and the impulsive pas- 
sionate finale of the events that followed. 
But first I must describe to you this gar- 
den of Bellavista. 

The highroad ran right through it ; or 
rather, there were two separate gardens, 
one on either hand. In the centre of the 
right-hand garden, fenced off from the 
highway by a wire rail and a laurel hedge, 
stood the house; a villa in the Italian 
style, that thus determined the foreign 
form its name should take. On the other 
side of the road, railed off in a similar 
manner, was a garden for pleasure only, 
extending from road to Rhine. And the 
view obtained from the windows of Bella- 
vista, of rose, of myrtle, of broad: bosomed 
river, of upland vineyard and wood be- 
yond, fully justified the claim set forth in 
the name itself. 

Floating out from the two gardens, in- 
numerable flower-perfumes blended them- 
selyes into one intoxicating whole, which 
was wafted far and wide, so that Schoene- 
mann revelled in it long before he reached 
the open iron wicket that gave access to 
the house. 

The path wound first between walls of 
glossy laurel. Then you suddenly found 
yourself upon an open lawn, pierced with 
flower-beds resembling jewels in their gor- 
geous colorings and geometrical shapes. 
Here lay a ruby, formed of black and red 
and crimson roses, pinned closely down to 
the grass in circular pattern ; there rose a 
clematis about a slender rod, which, mass- 
ing its purple blossoms in an immense 
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bouquet at the top, looked like a cluster 
of deep-hued amethysts and sapphires in- 
visibly suspended a few feet above the 
“ground, And scarlets, yellows, and whites, 
yellows and scarlets, flashed and flamed 
and glimmered against the greenness on 
every side. Yonder lay the tubing which 
finished in the iron stand-piece of a mov- 
able fountain. It was playing now. Two 
broad rings of water, one above the other, 
revolved in contrary directions ; and while 
the inner portion of each ring was of a 
glassy tenuity and smoothness, the outer 
edges broke up into a spray that scattered 
its myriad drops like diamonds in the sun- 
shine. Continental gardens have a charm 
of which those who only know the green 
lawns and shady trees of England can 
form no idea, Those trees and lawns are 
beautiful indeed in their own peaceful 
way ; but such a garden as Bellavista is a 
veritable land of enchantment, where 
warmth, color, perfume, and the aural 
coolness of plashing water, all woo the 
senses at once. 

Schoenemann found the door of the 
villa wide open like the gate. He stood 
on the threshold of a square hall, solemn 
and silent as a temple ; and the Medicean 
Venus, who, from her pedestal of por- 
phyry, was reflected at all her white and 
lovely length in the marble floor below, 
appeared like the goddess of the shrine. 
On either hand were doorways closed by 
heavy curtains, but there was no sight or 
sound of human life. Only the noise of 
water from a vase of roses overturned upon 
a side-table, falling drop-wise into a self- 
formed pool on the pavement below, Only 
this, and the murmur of a bee, which had 
followed the young man in from the garden, 
broke the stillness. And when presently 
the water was all drained away, and the bee 
having found out the flowers settled down 
to enjoy them, the silence grew intense. 

Emil told himself he had come upon a 
fairy palace, of which the inhabitants had 
long ago been touched tosleep. He stood 
there upon the threshold, and savored a 
perfect enjoyment. He was not in the 
least embarrassed. The possessor of genius 
never is. He feels himself at all times 
and in all places far above external cir- 
cumstances. Nature has crowned him 
king ; and though a king may meet his 
equals, none stand above him. Now it is 
only the consciousness of a real or fancied 
inferiority that causes embarrassment. 
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For some little time the young man re- 
mained quiescent, because the beauty, si- 
lence, and solitude of his surroundings 
pleased him; but when presently he 
noticed a doorway of which the curtains 
were not closed, he thought it natural to 
walk straightway in. 

He found himself in a large drawing- 
room, with a parqueted floor, an admir- 
ably painted ceiling, and walls hung with 
silk brocade. Three long windows looked 
out across the garden on to the Rhine, 
and a fourth window at the farther end of 
the room stood open on to a conservatory 
filled with tropical plants, There were 
flowers here too, and the stronger fra- 
grance of tuberose and gardenia effaced 
the remembrance of the roses outside. 

But the only object which appealed to 
Schoenemann’s interest was a grand-piano 
placed at an angle to this conservatory 
door, There are men who go into a room 
and leave it again, having seen absolutely 
nothing of its contents, Others there are 
who will give not only a correct inventory 
of all the furniture, but an appraisement 
of every article at its just price, There 
are those who see only the pictures, and 
those who see only the books ; and some 
among the latter cannot resist taking a 
book up from the table or down from the 
shelf, although they knew their immediate 
expulsion were to be the consequence. 

Schoenemann was affected in this way 
by musical instruments. He could not 
keep his fingers off them, Now he crossed 
over to the piano, opened it, and seated 
himself at the key-board with the same 
calmness and self-absorption as at the 
hired instrument in his Leipsic lodging, 
or at the wheezy old spinnet in the tiny 
living-room at home. He began to trans- 
mute back through his fingers, with the 
godlike faculty given to musicians alone, 
all the impressions of life and joy and 
beauty which his soul had received. At 
first with a certain hesitation, as his fingers 
sought the right chords—a hesitation still 
audible in the first eight bars, before 
comes the change of key—the harmonies 
rose and swelled and flooded the room 
with sound until by that most unique and 
beautiful transition—I write with my eyes 
upon the published score—he passed to 
the light scherzo movement, which paints 
so well Nature’s joyousness, and which 
yet, like Nature, to those who know her 
best, revealsan undersong of pain. Cruder 
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no doubt in places than in its now perfect- 
ed form, the work which has appealed to 
so many thousands of feeling hearts ever 
since, must have possessed an extraordi- 

ary fascination on the day when it was 
first drawn warm and palpitating out of 
silence by the power of the musician’s soul. 

The piano was placed so that the player 
faced the Rhine windows ; and as Emil 
played, his gaze travelled across the river 
and rested on the clustering roofs of his 
own village ; but wrapt by the melodies 
he created, he was raised to an ideal world. 
He was unconscious of the instrument he 
played on, of the realities around him, 

Velvet curtains hung on: either side of 
the conservatory door, fell in voluminous 
folds and lay on the floor in masses of 
drapery to delight a painter’s heart. 
While Schoenemann played, one of these 
curtains was pulled gently aside, to reveal 
hitherto concealed behind it, a very young 
girl. She had been sitting there reading, 
until the warmth of the day, the silence, 
and the enervating perfumes of the flowers 
had sent her to sleep. The book, a slim 
volume of Goethe’s ‘‘ Lieder,’’ still lay 
open where it had slipped to her feet. if 
she had dreamed she was in heaven listen- 
ing to the music of the spheres, she awoke 
to find the music was real ; and she drew 
aside the curtain to perceive, with blue 
astonished eyes, a veritable flesh-and-blood 
young man, an entire stranger, seated at 
the piano before her. 

Schoenemann struck the final chords, 
and slowly released the notes one by one. 
The faint harmonies still delighted his 
ear, when his glance fell upon the young 
gitl, He looked at her, not with surprise, 
but with interest that passed into a pas- 
sionate pleasure. In a flash of light he 
caught a resemblance between her and the 
ideal woman he had vainly sought since 
boyhood. The next moment real and ideal 
were inextricably blended, and he devoted 
himself body and soul to the worship of 
Marie von Dittenheim. If his very first 
words did not tell her what had happened to 
him, at least his eyes must have done so ; 
for, leaning on the piano and blushing 
deeply, she murmured in broken phrases her 
thanks for his music, and her praise, while 
her mind swung like a pendulum between 
terror and joy. 


Il. 


That evening Emil sought out Harms, 
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and overflowed to him on the subject of 
the Contesse Marie. 

‘*She is the most beautiful creature I 
have ever met! Where were your eyes, 
Harms, not to have seen it? Wonderful 
man that you are! You have always 
spoken of her to me asa mere child. If 
I ever pictured her to myself at all, it was 
as a most ordinary young person. But 
she is holy as an angel, and exquisite as a 
Grecian statue into whom the gods have 
just breathed life. Just so must Galatea 
have looked when she stepped down from 
her pedestal to Pygmalion. Have you 
not noticed her throat? It is like mar- 
ble, as white, as columnar, as softly round- 
ed. You feel irresistibly inclined to lay 
your hand on its smooth contours, pre- 
cisely as you desire to touch some subtly 
modelled piece of statuary.” 

Harms was bewildered, as much by 
Emil’s warmth of language as by the new 
light his praises shed over the little Con- 
tesse. In point of fact, Harms had hith- 
erto considered her as an amiable, nice- 
looking, but not unordinary young girl.’ 
Now, influenced as ever by Emil, he 
began to readjust this opinion, Certainly 
she had a full white throat—this was a 
point about her he remembered ; but he 
had never felt tempted to touch it in the 
way Emil described. His attitude toward 
woman was altogether too timorous to 
allow him to entertain any such poetic 
idea, 

‘*And then her hair!” pursued 
Schoenemann ; ‘‘I like that light-brown 
crinkly sort of hair. And it is gathered 
back into a loose knot behind, from which 
a golden haze escapes to float like an 
aureola about her face.’’ 

In true lover fashion he saw beauties 
where the sane man might reasonably have 
found defects. 

‘*She has no eyelashes, Harms, or 
scarcely any. Have you observed? But 
then her eyelids have curves that Phidias 
might have copied. And, after all, eye- 
lashes are a type of low organization. 
Cattle and deer have them in far greater 
abundance than man; while the highest 
point of human beauty, as achieved by the 
Greeks, is entirely devoid of them. Yet 
who has ever felt the need of giving eye- 
lashes to the Milean Venus? And, Harms, 
what heavenly dove’s eyes! the bluest 
blue I have ever seen. There are no eyes 
like blue eyes, I think.’’ 
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‘* Dark eyes are beautiful too,’’ Harms 
answered. Emil’s own were ‘‘ black as 
our eyes endure ;’” but Harms was think- 
ing of other eyes less beautiful than Emil’s, 
but which he was once in the way of lov- 
ing even better. 

** Marie ! Marie !’’ murmured the young 
man rapturously ; ‘‘ the name of Marie 
has acquired quite a new meaning for me. 
I am coming to consider it the most 
beautiful name in the world.” 

‘* Tt has always seemed so to me,”’ said 
Harms with a certain shyness ; but Emil 
was too self-absorbed to remember that 
llarms had any particular reason for car- 
ing about the name. 

‘Yes?’ he said carelessly ; ‘‘ but 
being my sister’s name, it had become a 
household word to me devoid of meaning. 
Now only has its significance and its 
poetry returned. I am to go over to 
Bellavista again next Friday, Ah! how 
shall Llive through the days and the nights 
till then !” 

The two men were walking in the woods 
above Klettendorf. They reached a point 
in the steep ascent where a clearing had 
been made, and a bench placed that the 
climber might rest awhile and enjoy the 
view. The trees fell away on either hand, 
permitting the eye to travel down over 
umbrageous masses of foliage to the river 
far below ; to the level opposite shore, 
where stretched the gardens of Godesberg ; 
to where beyond them a glowing sun sank 
down toward a horizon of distant trees. 
And as he sank, long ranks of crimson 
cloudlets radiated out and up to the very 
zenith of the sky, while the broad-bosomed 
Rhine flowing below was stained to a cor- 
responding crimson glory, 

Smil and Harms sat down on the bench, 
which was an old and favorite haunt of 
theirs. The younger man continued his 
love-litany. The elder listened, uttered 
the necessary responses, and like . many 
another worshipper who prays devoutly 
with the lips, allowed his thoughts to stray 
away to personal matters. It was impos- 
sible for him not to recall that, on just 
such an evening as this six years ago, he 
and Emil had sat together on that same 
bench, and their talk then as now had 
been of love, but with this difference— 
then Harms had been the lover, Emil the 
listener ; and he had listened in absolute 
silence to August’s unexpected and un- 
pleasing confession—listened until he 
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could endure it no longer, but had broken 
out into a passion of protestation and 
grief. He had thrown himself over there 
upon the ground and wept ragingly. 
Harms could still see the slight boyish 
figure shaken by sobs, and the black head 
low among the grasses, half hidden by 
nodding ferns. 

Whence came these tears? Harms had 
foolishly slipped into love with Emil’s sis- 
ter. He had known Marie Schoenemany 
since he first came to Klettendorf. She 
had been his piano-pupil as well as Emil. 
He had seen her grow from a child toa 
shy and silent maiden, to a woman gay, 
hopeful, and kind. She could talk and 
jest now, as well as knit and sew ; could 
wash her men-folk’s shirts as well as cook 
their dinners. Harms admired all she 
did. He saw in her a heaven-sent wife. 
But he had never dared think practically 
of marrying her, until the unexpected 
offer of a fairly good post at Bremen made 
marriage a possibility instead of a dream. 
And then he had been stricken dumb by 
the manner in which Emil had received 
his confidence. He had looked at the 
prone figure before him, and been filled 
with perplexity and pain. 

The storm had passed as suddenly as it 
had broken. Emil had sprang up pale 
and with flashing eyes, to demonstrate to 
Harms his colossal selfishness in desiring 
to take Marie away from her recently 
widowed mother, not to speak of the 
irreparable loss his friendship and daily 
companionship would be to Emil himself, 
The boy had spoken with singular lucidity 
and force. He was one of those gifted 
people who, the moment they have adopt- 
ed an opinion, are able to impose it upon 
others by mere strength of will. Instantly 
they marshal forward such an array of 
weighty arguments that even opponents are 
forced to admit reason is on the other 
side. While Emil had spoken, poor 
Ilarms had sunk through every stage of 
humiliation and self-reproach. Nor had 
the boy spared him for this. When the 
iron glows hot and malleable is not the 
moment to give over striking. 

‘* And Marie does not care for you,’’ 
he had said, ‘‘ except as a friend. Of 
that I am certain. Who could have bet- 
ter opportunities of judging thanI? To 
tell her of your feelings toward her would 
be to destroy forever the harmonious rela- 
tions existing between you. She will 
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marry, of course, some day ; but it must 
be with a man more suited to her than 
you. Marie is twenty, but in many re- 
spects even younger than Iam. You are 
nearly forty, and old for your years. What 
possible sympathy couid there be between 
you ?”’ 

‘* There is something in what you say,”* 
August had admitted humbly ; and he 
realized for the first time that youth was 
irrevocably gone. Such knowledge usu- 
ally comes with a shock and an extraordi- 
nary bitterness. For so many years one 
has been young, very young, the youngest 
of one’s company. 

‘There would, of course, be little in- 
ducement for a girl to leave her own peo- 
ple and begin life in a new place for my 
sake. It was folly of me ever te think of 
it. I willdosono more. But keep my 
secret, Emil, that I may keep her friend- 
ship. I would sooner see her and you 
daily, and be of some use to you both, 
than meet with all the good fortune in the 
world elsewhere, ”’ 

In consequence of this conversation 
Harms had declined the Bremen offer, and 
from that day he strenuously endeavored 
to put from him all idle hopes. But to- 
night scene and circumstance brought back 
past dreams so vividly, he could not at 
once trample them under foot. For awhile 
he lost himself in them, and the pains of 
renunciation were renewed. Whereby he 
came to sympathize all the more strongly 
with Emil, who appeared to him to be 
opening the first volume of an equally un- 
propitious love-story. For August found 
it impossible to contemplate seriously an 
alliance between a Dittenheim and the son 
of Franz Schoenemann. He thought he 
could gauge the Graefin’s amazed recep- 
tion of such an idea. 

‘* Did you see no one beside Contesse 
Marie ?”’ he asked Emil. 

** A vague-looking lady with red eye- 
brows came in, but I did not observe her 
much.”’ 

‘*That would be the English gov- 
erness,’’ said Harms. 

** And then I was summoned into an 
other room to be presented to the Grae- 
fin.’’ 

** Ah, now! what did you think of 
her ?’’ asked Harms, with interest. ‘‘ Sad 
she should be so delicate, is it not? But 
she is still universally considered a very 
beautiful woman.” He himself thought 
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her, so far as appearance went, better 
worth praise than her little daughter. 
‘* Perhaps,’’ said Emil, briefly; ‘‘I 


scarcely remember. Do you _ know, 
Harms,’’ said he, clasping his two hands 


behind his neck with an action which was 
habitual to him, ‘‘ I have made a discov- 
ery : all life and all art is but a prepara- 
tion for Love, Love is the end of life, 
and I do not seem to have really lived 
until to-day. I have eaten and drunk, 
have slept and have awakened, but, like 
an infant on its nurse’s arm, have hitherto 
been utterly unconscious of the real mean- 
ing and purpose of existence. Inthe same 
way my music has been but a vague grop- 
ing after joys and beauties which have for- 
ever eluded me. I have played on an in- 
strument from which the key-note has 
been missing, and the result has been as 
unsatisfying as a series of unresolved 
chords. But henceforth all will be differ- 
ent. With Marie as my sweetheart and 
wife, I shall scale the highest pinnacles, ’’ 

Harms was staggered by this confidence. 

‘* But,’’ objected he, “‘do you think 
the Dittenheims would ever consent to ac- 
cept you as a suitor ?”’ 

‘* Why not?’ asked Emi!, superbly. 
** Love makes all things equal ; and if she 
loves me, she is raised to the same level 
as mine.’’ 

Harms stared, doubting whether his ears 
did not betray him. 

‘* Or is it possible yon mean she is what 
fools cali ‘ well-born,’ and I am not? 
To my mind the best born is he who has 
received the gifts of the gods direct, 
Read Plato. Does he not put musicians 
highest of all—even above poets and ora- 
tors? False modesty shall never lead me 
to deny or belittle a possession which I 
prize and honor a thousand times more 
than life.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I agree with all you say,” 
cried Harms ; ‘‘ and those whose opinion 
is better worth having than mine, to-day 
put genius above birth. But will the Dit- 
tenheims do so? I cannot endure to see 
you preparing for yourself such bitter dis- 
appointment. ’’ 

‘*T love this girl,’’ said Emil; ‘‘ and 
if she loves me—and she will lore me—no 
power on earth shall stand between us. I 
have set my whole heart and mind on this 
thing, and you or the Dittenheims could 
as easily turn me from it as you could 
make the Rhine there flow backward.” 
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From childhood up, Emil had achieved 
his own way—hitherto in silence. This 
was the first occasion on which he openly 
announced his intention of always achiev- 
ing it. 

The upper rim of the sun-ball now 
touched the trees behind the gardens of 
Godesberg. Looking down on the river, 
the two men saw it all orange and indigo, 
while the sky flamed with orange and rose. 
They began their descent through the twi- 
light of the woods. When they gained 
the open hill-side, the heavens were paint- 
ed with the softer colors of the afterglow. 
In the east, river and sky were red with 
reflected light ; but in the west, sky and 
river were of an exquisite uneaithly green, 
The islands and wooded promontories rose 
up with a new sombreness, and to Emil’s 
fancy the trees justled closer together and 
moved into new combinations as he 
watched them through the gathering 
gloom. 


Ill. 


Schoenemann, who would recognize no 
difficulties in the way of his love for Marie 
von Dittenheim, chose to observe no reti- 
cences either, Before Friday came, his 
whole family, I had almost said all Klet- 
tendorf, knew of his passion. Precisely 
as he had overflowed on the subject to 
Harms, so he overflowed to his mother, 
his aunt Kunie, his sister Marie. The two 
elder women were dismayed. The disci- 
pline of life had taught them to place ex- 
pediency before sentiment. 3esides, 
Emil’s sentiments appeared to them ex- 
aggerated, his hopes impossible to fulfil. 
But although, when alone together, they 
reiterated the insuperable difliculties which 
barred his wishes, neither ventured to 
point these out to the young man himself. 
Their love for him was largely tempered 
with fear. 

Marie Schoenemann, on the contrary, 
was strangely stirred by the event. Here, 
for the first time in her life, was a real 
love-story beginning under her very eyes. 
She could not hear enough of it from 
Emil ; nor could she recover from her sur- 
prise that the Contesse Marie, whom she 
had last seen two summers ago, a little girl 
in short frocks, with plaited hair down 
her back, should be capable of inspiring 
such a passion as her brother’s. 

But, besides elation, she was conscious 
of feeling a species of envy, and when at 
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night combing out her long dark hair she 
looked in the glass at her agreeable reflec- 
tion, she longed for some such happiness 
as Marie von Dittenheim’s to befall her- 
self. She was already six-and-twenty : it 
was time the lover came. And now, 
while she cooked and scoured, washed 
Emil’s shirts and ironed them, she ceased 
to sing. For the first time in her life her 
youthful confidence in her own future 
began to be shaken. 

Emil, who did not lean on chance, but 
had the lofty assurance his future should 
be as he chose to make it, lost neither 
time nor opportunity in furthering his de- 
sires. His second interview with the little 
Contesse was decisive. I know not how 
he managed to again escape the company 
of the vague lady with the fiery eyebrows. 
I only know that determined lovers always 
do succeed in managing such things. But 
he did not leave Bellavista a second time 
without having won from tke young girl 
her tremulous admission that she loved 
him too. Masculine fire such as his could 
not burn without awakening a correspond- 
ing glow in the feminine mirror. 

The lady with the eyebrows, though 
constantly out-generalled by Emil in mat- 
ters of detail, could not be altogether 
blinded to the state of affairs, She car- 
ried her surmises to the Graefin, who, first 
incredulous, then disdainfully amused, 
caused a letter to be written to Emil put- 
ting a stop to her daughter’s lessons. 
Emil continued to visit Bellavista as a 
friend. The servants had orders to deny 
him the door. Aided at every point by 
the little Contesse herself, he contrived to 
meet her in the Rhine garden. The 
Graefin, now angry in earnest, kept the 
girl a prisoner iz the house. Emil wrote 
her letters, which were confiscated before 
reaching her. He determined to make a 
bold appeal to the Graf to sanction a be- 
trothal. The Graefin appealed to her hus- 
band on the same day for his interference 
and support. 

Von Dittenheim turned from a perusal 
of Schoenemann’s extraordinary epistle to 
listen to his wife’s denunciation of the 
writer. He sent for his daughter, and 
drew from hera meagre confession and an 
abundance of tears. Alone again in his 
study, he gave himself up to a sense of 
dispassionate entertainment. He was a 
student of human nature, and constantly 
deplored the fact that conformity and 
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mental flabbiness rendered so few humans 
profitable studies. But he scented in 
Emil’s letter a refreshing amount of orig- 
inality of mind. It was undeniably orig- 
inal that the son of his deceased under- 
ranger should write and calmly demand 
the hand of his only daughter in marriage. 
He must see between four walls what man- 
ner of man it was who could prefer so 
audacious a request. 

Emil accordingly came over again to 
Bellavista at von Dittenheim’s desire, who, 
devoting eye and ear to the young man 
before him, told himself he had not for 
months past experienced so keen a pleas- 
ure. And indeed there are no pleasures 
comparable to those of observation. To 
these alone time bringeth not satiety, and 
the most inveterate sportsman rejoices less 
when his prey falls living into his hands, 
than does the character-hunter on first 
turning a fresh page in the history of his 
fellows. 

‘** You tell me my daughter is as much 
in love with you as you are with her? 
Good. Love makes all things equal, you 
say? Very good. You won’t take a 
seat? Very good; very good. Con- 
tinue walking up and down if it gives 
you any solace,” 

Emil for the first time in his life was 
slightly disconcerted. He had thought to 
experience the most violent opposition ; 
scorn, perhaps vituperation. He had 
armed himself with counter-scorn, with 
passion, eloquence, irresistible pleadings 
to beat it down; and he found the ex- 
pected foe very courteous, very bland, 
almost cordial. It was like going out to 
assault a castle, and finding yourself en- 
gulfed instead in a smooth, smiling, and 
treacherous sea. 

Dittenheim, leaning comfortably back 
in an easy-chair, noted Emil’s every look, 
registered his smallest word, and while 
he appeared to be merely listening, was 
collating evidence, weighing it, passing 
judgment. Nat for one moment did he 
contemplate an alliance between his daugh- 
ter and his late servant’s son ; but he fan- 
cied he detected in Emil’s own character 
that which would have made him refuse 
the honor, no matter how highly born the 
young man had been. 

The Graf, pointing the ends of his mus- 
tache with white fingers, smiled up at 
Emil. ‘‘ You are aware,’’ he went on, 
‘‘that the Contesse and you belong to 
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widely different ranks? Yes, yes, you 
have told me already that genius is supe- 
rior to birth ; that such gifts as yours re- 
ceived straight from the gods are better 
than a worn-out name, handed down 
through a line of enfeebled progenitors. 
No doubt you are right. Only there is 
this point to be considered. Any fool 
ean verify the social value of a name ; but 
as to the genius, the supposed possessor, 
when young and unknown as you are, 
stands in the position of a page who has 
still to win his spurs. The yenius is un- 
proven, Yousay you can proveit? Very 
good indeed. Go out into the world, 
make your reputation there, come back in 
seven years’ time—and then I will recon- 
sider the question of giving you my daugh- 
ter.”’ 

Emil protested against seven years. It 
was a lifetime. 

** But can you reach the goal in less ? 
You know the difficulties of the career you 
have chosen. Besides, did ever man yet 
make a reputation worth having before he 
was thirty? Putting the Contesse out of 
the question, are seven years too long for 
the work you have mapped yourself out ?” 

‘*Give me ten years,’’ said Emil, im- 
petuously, ‘‘ and I reach the top of the 
ladder.’ 

‘* And Las a reasonable man offer to 
take you while you are yet a few rungs 
lower down. Only, that I should see you 
first fairly mounted, is not, I think, too 
much to ask. Go out into the world, go 
to Paris,’’—-there was, in fact, a project 
that Schoenemann should go to Paris to 
complete his studies ; Brockhoff, his Leip- 
sic master, had recommended it; it had 
been a question of ways and means which 
had hitherto prevented him from acting 
on Brockhoff’s advice, —‘‘ study, succeed, 
set the name of Schoenemann as high in 
the musical world as Dittenheim stands in 
society circles, come back in seven years 
crowned with laurels, and Marie is yours 
—provided of course she still wishes it.’’ 

Emil required at the least a formal be- 
trothal, but this the Graf pleasantly re- 
fused. ‘* With seven years’ separation be- 
fore you it is better both should be abso- 
lutely free. But why let that depress 
you? What are words or promises ? How 
can they make more binding an affection 
which you tell me nothing can weaken or 
change? Betrothals may be useful be- 
tween persons who believe more in the 
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sanctity of a promise than in the sanctity 
of love ; but to you, and presumably to 
my daughter, wko understand so perfectly 
love’s divine unalterable nature, it could 
only be a work of supererogation.’’ 

** But,” objected the young man, ‘* you 
and all her people will endeavor to make 
her forget me ?”’ 

‘*T shall certainly try,’’ admitted Dit- 
tenheim. ‘‘I should be very glad to 
think I could succeed. Unfortunately, 
Marie is of a steadfast disposition.’’ He 
looked at his visitor smilingly, had a phrase 
on the tip of his tongue, bit it back as im- 
prudent, and after all, could not resist let- 
ting it go. ‘‘ It is rather on your incon- 
stancy that I build my hopes !’’ 

Emil was indignant, demanded explana- 
tions, and received them after this fash- 
ion :— 

** Marie is a good but ordinary girl ; 
you are an exceptional young man. It is 
not probable she will ever again be wooed 
with such poetic fire and passion. She 
will compare future suitors with you to 
their disadvantage. The mere fact of 
your absence will not efface your memory 
from her heart. I even contemplate the 
possibility of her remaining intolerablv 
true. She will continue to lead a shel- 
tered and more or less monotonous life, 
running always in accustomed grooves. It 
will be difficult to obliterate the impres- 
sion you have created. Besides which, 
she has reached the highest point of her 
development. She will never be much 
other than what she now is, But you 
have still a long way to go. It is safe to 
predict that five years hence will find you 
a very different person from what you are 
now. You will have discovered new wants, 
of which at the present moment you have 
no suspicion. You will have rid yourself 
of many old possessions, which have their 
uses while we linger in the valley, but be- 
come impedimenta when climbing the 
mountain-side. And then you will have 
met in Paris the most refined, the most 
charming, the most intellectual women in 
the world. I have lived there, and speak 
with knowledge. You will look back with 
astonishment at this grande passion of 
yours, this green love-episode, and you 
will remember, with gratitude let me 
hope, that you are absolutely free. This 
at least, my young friend, is what I reckon 
on, and it partly explains the equanimity 
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with which I have listened to your entire- 
ly preposterous proposals.” 

This frankly cynical speech was deliv- 
ered with a confidence which Emil found 
extremely galling: ‘The well-chosen words 
fell like drops of ice-water upon his red- 
hot passion. They rankled, like iron, 
long in his breast. He could not forget 
Dittenheim’s looks and tones, which as- 
serted a superiority in worldly wisdom 
hard to forgive. An immense desire to 
prove the Graf wrong laid hold of Emil, 
who said to himself that even in the im- 
possible case of his ever loving Marie less 
than at that moment, he would marry her 
merely to show von Dittenheim how much 
he had been mistaken. 

Meanwhile his departure for Paris be- 
came a settled thing, and his arrangements 
were facilitated, unknown to himself, by 
von Dittenhcim’s liberality toward his 
mother. The Graf fully believed in the 
wisdom of building a golden bridge for 
the retreating foe. 

Emil asked fora final interview with his 
little sweetheart ; and because the girl 
kissed her father’s hand, and wept over 
it, and besought ardently for the same 
favor, Dittenheim permitted it. He 
laughed at himself for doing so, and told 
his wife he was weak-minded to be moved 
by a woman’s tears, And she, turning 
on him incensed and sunken eyes, from 
the sofa she could now no longer leave, 
told him he was worse that weak-minded, 
he was criminal, ‘* The whole of life is 
only a play to you,’’ she said, ‘* and even 
your own daughter only one of the play- 
ers. You would not mind what sbameful 
part she took, so long as you from your 
box could see and hear comfortably all that 
was done and said.’’ Which, however, 
was not altogether true. 

All the same, the interview took place 
one August evening, in the Rhine garden 
of Bellavista. Here a terrace of stone 
overhangs the river. Ilere it is good to 
walk and watch the waters flowing down 
from the Sieben Gebirge toward the broad 
plains of Koeln. Here, leaning on the 
stone balustrade, Schoenemann held 
Marie’s plump little red hand between 
his own nervous white ones, and implored 
her over and over again to be true. 

‘* [ think it is you who will first forget 
me !’’ she told him, for she too had heard 
of the sirens of Paris. 
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** Never shall I cease remembering you ! 
Alone, in exile, among strangers, how 
could I forget? But you will meet some 
man of your own rank, and your people 
will persuade you into taking him.’’ 

** Ah! indeed I would die sooner !’’ 
she declared, with the pardonable exag- 
geration of the very young. 

Emil had bought in Bonn two crystal 
lockets exactly alike ; cheap enough trin- 
kets, but as dear as his purse could afford ; 
painfully ugly but safe guardians for their 
destined locks of hair. The lovers ex- 
changed these mementoes with due cere- 
mony. They were to be worn day and 
night as talismans against misfortunes, and 
pledges of secretly plighted troth. Marie 
slipped his on to her little gold neck- 
chain, which she had worn with an Im- 
maculate Conception medal since child- 
hood, and gave him these also. He tied 
lrers with a ribbon round her throat, and 
hid the locket in the bosom of her dress. 
And finally, after an incredibly protracted 
leave-taking, and manifold signs of impa- 
tience from the red eye-browed lady who 
played propriety ata little distance off, the 
young people parted with vows, tears, 
kisses, and mutual heart-break, 


IV. 


Emil’s first months in Paris, his solitari- 
ness, the difficulties he encountered, and 
the extent to which he enhanced these by 
his own proud and impetuous bearing, 
may be found in the biographies. I leave 
all this aside, being concerned in follow- 
ing one thread only of his story, in cast- 
ing light on a single episode in a career 
which boasted many episodes, and which, 
dating from his arrival in Paris, embraced 
wider and more varied interests daily. 

By the time that he had published the 

first book of ‘‘ Preludes,”’ the worst strug- 
gle was over. He was beginning to be 
avorably noticed. Custom had softened 
his early detestation of the city and its 
ways into tolerance, which in its turn grew 
imperceptibly into affection. As in the 
beginning he had wondered how he could 
ever endure the new life and strange peo- 
ple, so at length he asked himself how 
he could ever again exchange the intel- 
lectual brilliancy of Paris for the somno- 
lence of a German town. 

At first the idea of Marie Dittenheim 
had been his constant companion. But as 
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his days grew more busy, he could only 
remember her in leisure moments, and by- 
and-by when he occasionally recalled her 
image, it was to reproach himself with 
having so habitually forgotten it. For he 
was now beginning to make that long suc- 
cession of warm friendships which is one 
of the remarkable features of his life ; and 
to the friend of the hour he was always 
passionately and exclusively attached. It 
is true, these intimacies were seldom of 
long dnration, and yet it was not fickle- 
ness which brought them to a close. The 
moment that Schoenemann discovered that 
he had passed his friend intellectually, he 
deliberately threw him aside. He said, 
and with some show of reason, that friend- 
ship being an exchange of mutual benefit, 
directly one ceases to derive advantage 
from one’s friend, the friendship by that 
very reason is dissolved. 

The most durable of his friendships was 
that, perhaps, with Madame Vasseur, 
some account of whom is pertinent to my 
sketch, since it was perhaps as much be- 
cause of the empire which this lady began 
to exercise over him, as from any other 
cause, that he eventually held true to his 
German sweetheart. 

Flore Vasseur would be now entirely 
forgotten but for her connection with 
Schoenemann (which led to her tragic 
death in Rome years later), on which ac- 
count brief notice is given of her by most 
of his biographers. She was, however, in 
her day, a flower-painter of some repute. 
Curiously enough, I recently came across 
one of her studies in an appartement garni 
of the Quartier Marais. It was a fruit- 
piece splashily painted, but all its colors 
faded to a uniform neutrality of tint. 
Nothing remained of its pristine glories, 
save the ‘‘ Flore’’ boldly written in ver- 
milion letters across one corner, and the 
date, ‘* 1842,’’ underneath. She volun- 
tarily sacrificed future glory for the praise 
of her contemporaries, and obtained by 
illegitimate methods a brilliancy of color- 
ing as unrivalled as it was_ transitory. 
When it was pointed out to her that her 
work would not endure, she replied it 
would probably endure quite as long as it 
deserved to do. She had not the smallest 
desire it should be immortal. 

‘*T wish to leave room for those who 
come after me,’’ said she, jesting ; ‘‘ and 
every twenty years will produce a flower- 
painter as good or better than I. Such an 
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art is perennial as the flowers themselves. 
It is not like the genius of Emil Schoene- 
mann. ‘The true musician and the aloe- 
blossom appear only once in a century.”’ 

Madame Vasseur lived just outside Paris, 
at Cergay-sous-Senart. ler acquaintance 
with Emil dated from the third year of his 
Paris sojourn, They were introduced to 
each other at a musical evening given by 
the Pleyels. Emil had by this time just 
made the discovery that general society 
was distasteful to him, that the adulation 
people now gave him was worse than their 
former neglect, and that the round of so- 
called amusement which he had at first 
followed with youthful ardor was in real- 
ity as insipid as it was enervating. 

Madame Vasseur attracted him from the 
first moment he met her. She was not so 
pretty as many women, but she was viva- 
cious, intelligent, and extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic. He acquired the habit of spend- 
ing a good deal of his time at Cergay, 
He found he could work there under hap- 
pier conditions than in Paris, After an 
industrious and solitary morning, he liked 
to spend the rest of the day in Flore’s 
studio. Here, to please him, she had 
placed a grand-piano, on which he would 
try over his latest compositions, while she 
painted with rapid skilful hand. Or if he 
wished to talk, she put down her brushes 
and gave him her whole attention. She 
had pieced together the scraps he had let 
fall of his eaily history, and took so vivid 
an interest in all that concerned him, that 
she could speak of the incidents of his 
boyhood, and of the people of Kletten- 
dorf, with almost as much confidence as 
though personally acquainted with them, 
She knew, too, all about the Contesse 
Marie ; but on this subject at least, it 
must be confessed, her attitude was slight- 
ly chilling. 

When she first knew Emil, four years 
of freedom still Jay before him, and the 
years ahead seem vague and Jong as centu- 
ries ; it is only when one looks back that 
they seem to have gone like so many 
days. In the beginning, his infrequent 
references to the young girl troubled Flore 
but little; she told herself a thousand 
things might yet happen to release him 
froma position she felt sure no longer held 
for him any charm. But when, at last, 
he began to speak of his departure for 
Germany as likely to take place within a 
year—within a tew months—her feelings 
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toward Mademoiselle von Dittenheim deen- 
ened into dislike. It was characteristic of 
Schoenemann that, seeing this, he should 
refer to the subject more often than he 
might otherwise have done, and that he 
should adopt a tone of decision he was, in 
reality, far from feeling. 

For he began to ask himself every day 
more seriously whether it was not a piece 
of quixotic folly to remain bound to a 
woman whom he bad long ago recog- 
nized as unessential to his scheme of life. 
His mind swayed this way and that. 
Whenever he received a letter from Harms, 
he became for the next few weeks quite 
determined neither to return to Germany 
nor to fulfil his engagement ; for poor 
August’s expressed or implied confidence 
he would do both, produced an entirely 
opposite effect to that which the writer 
intended. But Emil could not forget his 
interview with Graf Dittenheim. He 
would recall the man’s shrewd amused 
eyes, hear again the complacent superior- 
ity of his tone, and again be filled with 
the strong determination to prove his sus- 
picions had been baseless, And naturally, 
there were many other motives pressing 
down the scale on this side or that. In 
teal life, conduct is ever complex : it is 
only in the story-books that we find it de- 
termined by a beautiful singleness of pur- 
pose. Thus, much as Schoenemann might 
believe he despised social rank, he could 
not be a German and not appreciate the 
honor of ap alliance with a Dittenbeim ; 
and, however coldly egotistic he had be- 
come, he could not, as a man, stifle all 
feeling for the young girl, who, as Harms 
and rumor told him, still loved him so de- 
votedly. Yet he knew that never again 
could she be anything to him but a bur- 
den ; he knew he had passed her immeas- 
urably, and that all the stimulus he found 
in such companionship as Flore’s would 
be entirely wanting in his home life, 
should he make Marie his wife. The 
problem how to act best was a knotty one. 

He sat one evening in the studio, with 
a letter from Harms in his pocket received 
that day. It was a more annoying letter 
than usual ; for, whereas Harms as a rule 
spoke of Emil’s return as a matter of 
course, he now, to the young man’s great 
surprise, urged him vehemently to return 
at once. ‘* Do not wait for the summer, 
best of friends,’’ wrote Harms, ‘‘ but come 
immediately and claim your Betrothed ;” 
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and then he hinted at some appalling mis- 
fortune overhanging the head of the little 
Contesse in dark enigmatical language, 
which aroused Emil’s anger rather than 
his sympathy. He sat lost in thought, 
with set lips and a frown on his handsome 
forehead, while Madame Vasseur watched 
him pensively. 

‘* What is the matter with you ?’’ she 
asked hira when the silence had endured 
some little time ; ‘‘ you are not happy to- 
night. Tell me what is troubling you.’’ 

‘* Do you think confession would make 
ine happier ?”’ said the young man, and 
his calm glances rested on her face with 
immense inward satisfaction. She had 
what he called such fragende Augen, cyes 
that seemed to ask and confide so much 
more than the smiling lips would admit 
to, 

‘** Assuredly ! I always find that to con- 
fess my troubles is the first step toward 
dismissing them.,’”’ 

‘* Because probably your troubles are 
not real ones. I do not see how a real 
trouble or perplexity is to be vanquished 
by imparting it to another mind—espe- 
cially to a mind less capable of sustain- 
ing “it.”’ 

‘*A sweet compliment !’’ said Flore, 
laughing ; and he found her childlike type 
of face delicious when she laughed. ‘‘ But 
tell me, do you make no account of sym- 
pathy ?”’ 

‘*Not much. I begin to think that 
sympathy, like charity, is more harmful 
than helpful to the recipient.” 

‘** You are becoming so self-sufficing,’’ 
said Flore, ‘* that I should advise you to 
imitate St. Simon Stylites ; build yourself 
a pillar, and make music on the top of it.”’ 

**It appears to me,’’ said Emil, mus- 
ing, ‘‘ that as we advance—mentally—we 
do live, so to speak, each of us on the top 
of a pillar, and have less and less com- 
munication with our fellow-men. In 
childhood the love and praise of our home 
circle alone is essential to us ; later on we 
seek eagerly the wider appreciation of the 
world ; but finally, we outgrow the neces- 
sity for either, and ask nothing but the 
approbation of ovr own souls.”’ 

Flore, with her graceful head on one 
side, watched him smilingly. ‘‘ You have 
not reached the highest point yet then,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ for you do not look to-night 
entirely convinced of your soul’s approba- 


tion. And I am glad of it,’’ she added : 
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when that time comes, my poor praises 
will no longer give you any pleasure.”’ 

‘* Every man of course likes praise,” 
said Emil, ‘** but itis just as well to Jearn 
to do without it. I foresee little enough 
in the life that lies before me. That is to 
say, little intelligent praise, and none other 
is worth the having.”’ 

** Are you thinking of your German 
fiancée ?”’ asked Flore. 

“Yes ; of my fiancée who is soon to be 
my wife.’’ 

She looked at him in silence, but still 
smiled, ‘‘ You are determined to go in 
the summer ?”’ she said presently. 

‘* Even sooner. In fact I have received 
news from home which scems to necessi- 
tate my immediate departure. I must re- 
turn to Paris to-morrow to settle my 
affairs, and so to night I have come to bid 
you good-by.’’ 

The sudden color that rose to her cheek, 
her momentary hesitation, did not pass 
unobserved by Schoenemann ; but when 
she spoke, the gayety of her tone once 
more perplexed him. 

** A most dramatic announcement !’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ although I suspect the deci- 
sion was only this moment come to. 
Well, you would have my best wishes 
were you going away for any other cause 
than that of your marriage ; but I should 
be a poor friend indeed were I to affect to 
regard such a step as beneficial to you.”’ 

‘* Ah! I know your objections to mar- 
riage,’’ said Eimil; ‘‘ although, coming 
from a married woman, the advice 1ings 
rather oddly.’”’ 

**Oh, I! what does it matter about 
me? Whether I make more or less prog- 
ress, am more or less happy, what differ- 
ence does it make? But for the true 
artist, the man of genius, it is otherwise. 
The world asks from him, and rightly, the 
best he can give ; and for the production 
of his best, happiness is an essential. 
How can he possibly be happy married to 
a woman with whom he has no sympa- 
thy ?’’ 

‘True, undoubtedly,’’ said Emil ; 
‘* yet what can I do? Morally I am 
bound to keep my word. Besides, the 
gitl loves me. Her happiness counts for 
something in the affair.’’ 

** She does not love you,’’ cried Flore, 
‘*if she cannot sacrifice her happiness to 
her love! Why, I. . . that is to say,a 
woman who really loved a man, would 
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cheerfully see him married to another if it 
were for his greater good. But when she 
saw him going blindly to his own destruc- 
tion, she would let the whole world per- 
ish, if by doing so she could save him,”’ 

‘¢Tt is curious,’’ said Schoenemann, 
speaking more to himself than his com- 
panion, ‘‘ how one’s opinions change ! 
Seven years ago it seemed to me that life 
held nothing more desirable than my little 
sweetheart. Then I would have married 
her joyfully, and should have considered 
myself the most fortunate fellow in the 
world.’’ He mused, clasping his hands 
behind his head with the action Flore knew 
so well. ‘* Then I looked upon the whole 
of life merely as a preparation for love. 
Then it seemed to me that music itself was 
but a means of honoring the beloved one. 
Now I know that life and love, too, are 
but steps upward toward the attainment 
of the highest art, and the passion which 
seemed so beautiful in youth, is only valu- 
able for the deeper and wider emotions it 
enables us to express. ”’ 

Madame Vasseur watched him with an 
indefinable air. ‘*So you have outgrown 
love,’’ she said, ‘‘ as you have outgrown 
society, and as you will presently, no 
doubt, outgrow fiiendship. You progress 
so fast that with the best intentions in the 
world you could not promise to remain to- 
morrow where you stand to-day. Do you 
not see that for you it is madness to con- 
template matrimony ?”’ 

** True again,’’ he answered : ‘‘ to give 
up in any measure my liberty and inde- 
vendence, is to deduct just so much from 
the likelihood of producing good work. 
Yet it seems to me that if Mademoiselle 
von Dittenheim still desires it, lam bound 
in honor to fulfil my engagement.”’ 

Flore’s smile condensed a vast number 
of meanings. ‘* What! have you. not 
outgrown such puerile notions of honor 
also ?”’ she cried. 

** In point of fact,’’ said Emil, serious- 
ly, ‘* I begin tothink I have. The honor- 
ableness of holding to the letter of a prom- 
ise, when the spirit which quickened it is 
dead or changed, does seem sufficiently 
puerile. And yet—”’ 

How difficult he found it to decide what 
to do! He remembered the satisfaction 
his infidelity would afford Graf Ditten- 
heim, and he inclined to go; but he re- 
membered, too, the urgency of Harins’s 
entreaties that he should return home, and 
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he was almost fixed in his determination 
to stay. 

Madame Vasseur, who openly watched 
him, seemed to read his thoughts. A 
flash of triumph lighted her soft eyes. 
The pleasure she felt was too strong to be 
concealed, and she betrayed it in her 
smile, in her dimples, in the animation of 
her voice. 

** You will not go !’’ she cried gayly. 
** Ah! I felt sure all along you could not 
go. And I confess the studio would seem 
a strange and desolate land without you. 
I have the fancy I could no longer paint 
if you were no longer here to play to me.’’ 

Schoenemann looked down the long and 
lofty room, with its half-lighted distances, 
its widely dispersed lamps, and said to 
himself he too should feel strange rvoted 
out from a life that had grown so con- 
genial to him. Here at the piano he had 
spent delicious hours, weaving musical 
fancies into which all his surroundings 
made subtle entrance,—the blossoms, flow- 
ers, and creepers, which during more than 
half the year trailed their lengths, shed 
their perfume, and spread their beauty all 
over the place ; those other flowers searce- 
ly less brilliant, which still during the 
winter months bloomed from the walls ; 
the bizarre properties, the gorgeous bits 
of drapery, the thousand and one knick- 
knacks, every fold and piece of which he 
knew so well; Madame Vasseur’s light 
graceful figure, and the small brown head 
held flower-fashion, now this side and 
now that, as she walked to and fro before 
her easel, 

Yes, he recognized it was Flore herself 
whom he would miss most of all. She 
had acquired an influence over him which 
might in time grow irresistible. As he 
glanced at her and listened to her confi- 
dent assertions, he told himself she would 
use every means to increase and rivet her 
power. He felt she would make far 
greater claims on him than a Marie Dit- 
tenheim could do. Tere, even more than 
in marriage, was he likely to lose the inde- 
pendence he held so dear. Were he at 
the end of his life, he might perhaps be 
ready to acquiesce in this woman’s gentle 
yoke ; but now, in the zenith of his youth, 
with so much still to learn and to achieve, 
he must break it while he could yet do so 
without much pain. 

As his hesitations finally condensed 
themselves into settled purpose, his brow 
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cleared. Flore read his meaning in the 
bright coldness of his glance. Her face 
lost its smile, and she sat in pale suspense. 

“It is getting Jate,’’ said he, rising, 
‘*and I have a great deal to do, so you 
must allow me to say good-night. Good- 
night and good-by both together, For 
at last I have made up my mind, | return 
to Germany after all.’’ 


a 


The Dittenheims, father and daughter, 
were residing in Berlin. The Graefin had 
been laid to rest long since in the cemetery 
at Nice, the town wherein so many Euro- 
pean health-seekers find only a grave. 

Schoenemann did not purpose going 
straight to the capital. He broke his jour- 
ney at Koeln, in order to spend half a 
week at Klettendorf. He desired paiticu- 
latly to see Harms, that he might reproach 
him for the irritating urgency of his let- 
ter. He intended to recapitulate to him 
all Flore’s arguments against marriage, to 
prove incontestably that for him, Emil, it 
would be especia'ly fatal ; then having re- 
duced the unfortunate Harms to a state of 
abject despair, to go to move heaven and 
earth to make that marriage an accom- 
plished fact. Quite at the back of his 
mind he rejoiced in the idea that when all 
his predicted misery should have actually 
come to pass, he would be able to inflict 
on Harms a still more poignant regret. 

Outside of these intentions he found a 
real pleasure in returning to Klettendorf. 
He wanted to see the village, the old 
home, his own people again. Ife loved 
them all because of the relation in which 
they stood to himself. He remembered 
with the greatest affection the little Emil 
of long ago; the boy who had run so 
light-heartedly up and down the highways 
of Klettendorf, or in the dark cottage 
room had sat so many hours at the loose- 
tongued old piano, trying to reproduce the 
song of the birds, or the gush and babble 
of the mountain streams. From the be- 
ginning all the world had made music to 
him ; it was to beautiful and harmonious 
sounds his affections had first responded. 
Almost a baby, he had heard melodies in 
the winter winds which torment the woods 
above Klettendorf, and the Rhine forever 
flowing swiftly seaward taught him har- 
monies. 

Iie remembered now as though it were 
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yesterday, numberless incidents which had 
impressed themselves on his child’s mind, 
in which either his dead father or mother, 
Marie or Harms, arose as attendant fig- 
ures ; the humble house, the poor village 
as familiar background. 

There was a unique occasion on which 
he had come into collision with his father, 
who had reprimanded him with some 
roughness. For two hours afterward he 
had lain upon the floor, weeping tropi- 
cally, and refusing to be comforted. He 
was about five years old then, and he had 
said to his mother in reference to the 
event a few days later, ‘‘ I am always 
happy, and I wanted to be unhappy to see 
what it was like.’’ 

The man Emil smiled as he looked back 
on the child’s curiosity to probe sensa- 
tions, —a curiosity which, on another occa- 
sion, had made him persist, despite of 
gathering nausea, in assisting at the slaugh- 
ter of a pig. He had stood a stubborn 
and white-faced spectator of the scene, 
until he had fallen down on the stones in 
a faint. But the smoking blood, the 
shrieks of the victim, had worked upon 
his mind, and he had composed a little 
battle-song for piano and fiddle, to com- 
memorate the impression. He had tried 
to represent horror and tumultuous move- 
ment, and to simulate by long wailing 
notes on the violin the cries of the dying. 
He wondered what had become of this 
early opus, which Harms had _ praised 
enthusiastically, as by the way he had 
praised every single work Schoenemann 
had produced since. 

He remembered how as a child he had 
adored his mother; how she had once 
seemed to him not only the most beauti- 
ful and the kindest of women, but the 
cleverest also. It was only very gradually 
he came to discover her wanting in per- 
ceptions, and too occupied in mending and 
cooking to have time to listen to his music. 
By the age of ten he had already begun to 
Jean more on his sister Marie, who was 
then seventeen, and full of the hopes, the 
gayety, the uncarefulness of a young girl. 
Marie was devoted to the clever little 
brother, and no sacrifice was too much for 
her to make for him. When he wanted her 
company she would give up any personal 
pleasure, or rise at four to get through 
the household tasks, so as to be free for 
his service. He remembered the hours 
he had spent with her dreaming aloud, 
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while she listened and praised. And then 
as he came to be fifteen, she was less 
necessary to him than Harms; he had 
learned all she was able to teach him ; she 
was as a book he had read through, and 
one of those books that do not bear read- 
ing twice. Lenceforth all his spare time 
was spent in August’s room discussing life, 
music, glory ; improvising on his piano, 
or climbing with him the wooded hills 
that shelter Klettendorf, walking through 
the apple and cherry orchards that gather 
round it. At that time he simply could 
not have existed in his narrow village but 
for the sympathy and affection he found 
in Harms. No wonder he had opposed 
August’s desire to marry his sister ; and 
Marie herself had become dear to him as 
ever, the moment there had seemed a pos- 
sibility of losing her. But as it turned 
out, they might have married so far ag he 
was concerned ; and he thought with a 
faint and natural contempt of the weak- 
ness of poor Harms in allowing the whole 
course of his life to be altered by the will 
of a boy. 

Memories such as these beguiled the 
way to Klettendorf ; and for himself he 
was filled with a tender compassion, 
What a foolish affectionate fellow he had 
been! Ever ready to expend his heart 
on other people, ever believing he had 
found in each new personality the brother 
soul which was to satisfy him, ever con- 
demned to struggle upward alone. Lis 
past was strewn with the friendships he 
had tried in the balance and found wanting. 

He was already beginning to gauge the 
limits of Harms’s capacities when he had 
met Marie Dittenheim. His passion for 
her had been but transitory, yet how 
beautiful while it lasted! She would al- 
ways retain a certain interest for him in 
having been the passive object which had 
awakened those heavenly feelings of first 
love. But he had long seen clearly that 
it was the light of his own genius which 
had transfigured her, and that he had 
fallen at the feet of an idol of his own 
creation. Ah! the wild, the wonderful, 
the delicious generosity of youth! He 
could not restrain a smile when he reflect- 
ed, that in those days he had desired to 
consecrate his whole powers, his whole 
future life, to the service of a little moon- 
faced girl with round eyes and red hands, 

He supposed her hands were no longer 
red. Harms had written she was grown 


thin, and had otherwise much changed, 
But the real Marie must of course remain 
the same, a soul on a lower plane which 
could never be raised to his, any more 
than he could successfully stoop to her. 
And such was to be their union, one in 
name but never in fact. 

He could and would show her kindness, 
bear himself with patience, but henceforth 
all his highest desires and sympathies must 
be unshared. Mournful anticipations of 
the future began to blot out the pleasanter 
reminiscences of the past, and he reached 
Klettendorf and stood with his hand on 
the familiar garden. gate. 

The click of the latch brought two 
women out from the cottage to greet him : 
an old woman with bands of yellow-white 
hair showing in front of a close net cap— 
his aunt Kunie ; and a woman no longer 
young, with the expression women get 
whose lives have been all duty without one 
satisfying joy—this was the once bright 
and hopeful sister. 

Schoenemann sat down with them to 
the meal they had prepared for him ; the 
best they could manage, and yet almost 
barbarous in its homely ingredients and 
rude cooking, after the civilizations of 
Paris. The coarse tablecloth was distaste- 
ful to him, so were the horn-handled 
knives and forks, the earthen beer-mugs 
with their pewter tops. Aunt Kunie pro- 
duced in his honor the Bowle wine, which 
she made herself from elder-flowers and 
oranges, and which as a boy he had 
thought so delicious. Now he found it 
detestable, and could scarcely bring him- 
self to finish the small glassful she ladled 
out for him. Her hesitating, trivial con- 
versation teased him; he was only an- 
noyed by her well meant efforts to please. 
She thought herself bound to talk about 
Paris, the friends he had made there, and 
the musica! world. It cost him a struggle 
to reply to her with civility. 

When he Jooked at Marie, he was 
amazed to see how plain and old she had 
become. Again the thought crossed his 
mind it might have been better for her 
had Harms made her his wife. Certainly 
no man would marry her now. 

He almost wished he had never returned 
to Klettendorf at all. His memory-pic- 
tures would always have remained agree- 
able had he never confronted them with 
the reality. However, he had been obliged 
to come in order to see Harms. 
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‘* What is all this about the Ditten- 
heims ?”’ he asked his sister. ‘* August 
writes such mysterious letters. Marie 
Dittenheim has lived well enough without 
me for seven years. What is the ‘ urgent 
need’ she has for me now ?”’ 

‘* People say she has always counted on 
vour coming,”’ said the other Marie. 

** Well, and have I not come? I al- 
ways intended coming this summer, but it 
would have been more convenient to have 
come a few mouths later on. Only, Au- 
gust finally gave me no peace. Where is 
he? Why is he not here to meet me ?”’ 

** He will be here at four. He hada 
lesson to give across the river.”’ 

‘* Always the same life, Isuppose ? He 
still lodges with Schumacher ?”’ 

** Always the same,’’ said the sister 
dryly ; ‘‘no change but one ever comes 
to the poor.’’ 

‘© You will wish to go and visit your 
blessed mother’s grave ?’’ said aunt Kunie. 
** Marie will take you there, and you will 
be back in time for coffee.”’ 

Emil walked with his sister to the quiet 
God’s acre on the hill. He stood before 
the slate headstone inscribed to the mem- 
ory of Franz Schoenemann and Marie his 
wife, and thought over many things. It 
is certain that a man cannot stand by the 
grave of his mother and not experience 
emotion. He had told her once in a 
transport of child affection, that when he 
was a man he would never leave her, but 
would live with her always. And yet he 
had not found it possible to get to her 
dying bed. He wished now it had been 
possible ; but it had not been so, although 
he had forgotten by this time the particu- 
Jar obstacles which had prevented him. 
He left the graveyard trying to recall 
them. He walked fast, absorbed in 
thought, and his sister was left far be- 
hind. 

A man in slovenly clothes stood by aunt 
Kunie in the little garden watching for 
his return. Emil saw it was Harms, and 
said to himself he too had changed for the 
worse. He looked broken-down, blunted, 
unsatisfied with life, yet hopeless of mend- 
ing it. After kissing Emil with his old 
affection, he waited for Marie to come up, 
and exchange a few words with her of the 
most ordinary commonplace. ‘The hopes 
he had once entertained were long ago ex- 
tinguished. Now he was so wedded to 
the dull routine of life he would have 
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dreaded any change. Tle had reached the 
point where all divinely implanted discon- 
tent withers away, and could meet the 
woman he had once loved and no color 
rise to his cheek, his heart beat no whit 
the faster, 

Her lot was perhaps harder ; she had 
never known the happiness of even unre- 
quited love, but had lost youth and fresh- 
ness, youth’s adjuncts of hope and high 
spirits, and the gayety that lends a pass- 
ing charm to glance and smile, nursing in 
secret the agonizing conviction that never 
once to any man had she afforded eye- 
satisfaction or heart-pleasure. She treat- 
ed Harms with a certain bitterness, but 
there was no particular meaning in this ; 
it was her attitude toward all the world. 

Aunt Kunie had prepared coffee for two 
in the parlor. She and Marie retired to 
drink theirs in the kitchen, feeling sure 
that Emil would prefer being left alone 
with his friend. Harms sat for long silent 
and embarrassed. Momentarily he grew 
more impressed with Emil’s immense supe- 
riority, visible even in such trifles as his 
dress, his manners, the way in which he 
held his head. He saw that any equality 
or companionship between his former pupil 
and friend was out of the question. He 
feared he had shown presumption in the 
warmth of his greetings. Emil was obliged 
to question him before he regained cour- 
age to talk. 

‘*The Contesse Marie is ill? Is that 
the misfortune you hint at? You seem 
to imply she is dying of love for me. 
The idea is absurd. Now and again I 
have heard of the Dittenheims from Ber- 
liners in Paris, and from all accounts my 
Betrothed has become a most accom- 
plished young lady of the world: the 
exact counterpart of her mother.’’ 

** You still love her, my poor Emil ?”’ 
asked Harms, earnestly. 

‘* Does it not look like it,’’ parried the 
other, ‘‘ since I am here ?’’ 

‘* You wish to make her your wife ?’’ 

‘*] mean, of course, to make her my 
wife,’’ 

‘*T knew it ; I could trust you !’’ cried 
IIarms, enthusiastically. ‘‘ I knew that 
you, a Rhinelander, would be true. And 
she, I am sure, loves you still ; but she is 
naturally weak, and then reports reached 
her—she spoke of them to me last year— 
and of course her family made the most 
of them. But you can save her yet. Go 
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at once to Berlin ; present yourself. It is 
tixed for next week, I believe ; but when 
she sees you she will retract her word. 
With you beside her she will feel herself 
strong enough to face the consequences, 
and you will rescue her from the worst 
possible fate, All the world knows what 
that man’s character is ; and besides, how 
could he ever satisfy a woman who has 
been honored with such an affection as 
yours 2’ 

" Schoenemann stared at the speaker with 
a glacial irritation. ‘‘ You are raving,” 
said he ; ‘*I have no conception of your 
meaning. Speak German—if you are able 
—azand tell me what fate threatens my Be- 
trothed ?”’ 

‘* Then command yourself, Emil,’’ said 
the good Harms, himself greatly agitated ; 
‘*keep calm, I implore you! She has 
yielded at last to over-persuasion, and has 
consented to marry her cousin, Baron Max 
Dittenheim. The wedding is arranged for 
Friday next.” 


VI. 


These words surprised Emil as much as 
a douche of cold water in the face. He 
was quite silent. Then he felt a move- 
ment of sensible relief. He saw for the 
first time in all its completeness how dear 
to him was the liberty with which he had 
been prepared to part. Ile was free, and 
in the only way possible to him, through 
the initiative of Marie herself. 

Then his surprise returned. It was as- 
tonishing she should have given him up— 
astonishing to the point of annoyance, A 
great many women in Paris, some as well- 
born, most far prettier and more intelli- 
gent than the little Contesse, would have 
been proud of his preference. Flore, an 
artist to her finger-tips, good, gay, and 
witty, with the warmest heart you could 
desire, the most cultivated mind, only 
longed to be allowed to serve him. And 
he had eluded them all, had treated Flore 
with studied coldness for the sake of this 
little girl, who now dared to play him 
false—after letting him wait for her seven 
vears, and just when the moment had 
come to claim the fulfilment of her prom- 
ise, 

Beneath a calm exterior his thoughts 
travelled with stormy rapidity. What un- 
exampled impudence on the part of the 
father, what treachery in the daughter ! 
His anger augmented. He could no 
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longer conceal it ; for his armor of pol. 
ished coldness was but a weapon of de- 
fence painfully acquired. The color rose 
all over his face, and his ireful eyes fixed 
themselves on August as though he saw in 
him the chief cause of offence. 

**Go to Berlin,’? Harms urged ; ‘* you 
will yet be in time.”’ 

** Do you imagine I should beseech her 
to reconsider, to marry me after all? No. 
I think myself fortunate in discovering, 
before it was too late, the falseness and 
vacuity of which she is capable. But I 
will go to Berlin and see her. I owe this 
to myself. She shall not ease her con. 
science by saying I made no claim.”’ 

‘* Yes, I will see her,’’ he reflected. 
‘**T will reproach her to her face.” He 
foreboded in this interview a new expeti- 
ence which would be instructive to him. 
Still, as when a child, he sought curiously 
for emotions, and was eager to exalt, to 
intoxicate, to crucify his heart for the 
pleasure of standing aside to watch the 
effects. He purposely worked himself 
into the delusion that he still loved Marie 
Dittenheim with passion, in order that the 
sensations of the final interview might be 
the more intense. 

He began at once to prepare for de- 
parture. Harms desired to accompany 
him, and Emil permitted him to do so, 
not caring sufliciently for his absence to 
find it worth while to forbid his presence. 
He kissed his women-kind without affec- 
tion, and turned his back on Klettendorf 
without regret. It happened that he 
never saw either kindred or village again. 

He made the journey to Berlin in im- 
penetrable silence—arranging the phrases 
he should make use of in the coming 
scene, testing the bitter flavor of each 
word, and selecting those that would in- 
flict the sharpest pain. 

Harms respected Schoenemann’s si- 
Jence. He knew so well what the renun- 
ciation of the beloved one means.  Ilis 
heart suffered vicariously for the suffering 
of his friend. 

3erlin was reached late one evening, 
and the two men put up at a small hotel. 
Harms informed himself as to the quarter 
of the town the Dittenheims inhabited, 
its distance, and the way thither. He ac- 
companied Emil next morn'ng part of the 
way. ‘‘ Take courage !’’ he said. ‘‘ Be 
sure she still loves you ;’’ and then, with 
a warm hand-grip, turned and left him. 
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it was March ; anironday. The streets 
were searched by a piercing wind, trying 
even to the stolid cheeriness of the Ber- 
liners. People walked with heads held 
low, wraps muffled up to nose and ears, 
hands encased in good woollen gloves, and 
still the universal enemy pierced into every 
chink and cranny, froze the marrow of 
their bones, and filled their eyes with dust. 
Not a propitious day for a wedding, if to- 
day it was, and yet the day poetic justice 
should select for the wedding of one who 
had broken plighted vows, 

The Dittenheim house was large and 
handsome, with many windows looking 
on the street. Emil found the door stand- 
ing half open, as though some one had 
just hurriedly passed in or out. An im- 
mense basket of flowers stood in the hall. 
Other flowers, rows of tall white lilies, 
masses of white bridal roses, white nar- 
cissi, and white snowdrops, were heaped 
in disordered beauty against one wall, 
There was a sense of expectancy, a flavor 
of excitement in the air, as though some 
imposing ceremony were about to take 
place. Emil, going in, found no one to 
question him. It was as though the 
household, thrown off its balance by the 
coming event, had abandoned its accus- 
tomed routine. 

A door shut above. Looking up at the 
gallery which ran round the upper floor, 
Schoenemann saw a young woman flit 
rapidly by. She was in a light-colored 
gown. She was not unlike Marie. Ile 
was convinced it was Marie. He hurried 
up the shallow steps. But before he 
reached the landing she had disappeared 
through one of the several doors which 
met his view. 

An overpowering scent of flowers greet- 
ed him. Here and there on the crimson 
carpets lay a sprig of jasmine or a lily of 
the valley, as though such quantities had 
been carried up that the few which fell 
were left unbeeded. The unfamiliar house 
in which he found himself, the silence, 
the fragrance, reminded Emil of that other 
day, so long ago, when he first visited 
Bellavista ; then unknown to himself he 
was advancing to Love’s birth. Now he 
told himself with a bitterness he did not 
feel, he went to Love’s grave. 

Opposite to him, as he reached the head 
of the stairs, were high doors of white 
enamelled wood. They gave presumably 
on to the reception-rooms, the dozen win- 
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dows of which overlooked the street. 
Here he should doubtless find Marie her- 
self, or at least some one who could bring 
him to her. He opened one door-wing, 

To his surprise he faced darkness, for 
the wind rushing up from the hall mo- 
mentarily extinguished the six wax candles 
which stood in tall silver candlesticks down 
the centre of the floor. Emil took a step 
forward and closed the door behind him. 
The lights burned up again yellow and 
steady. They shed their radiance down 
on a mass of flowers, on a cloth of white 
satin . . . what was it? .. . an 
altar? . . . ora bed on which a woman 
was sleeping ? The next instant 
Emil saw it was a bier, 

Advancing he stood between the can- 
dies, looking down on the dead Marie. 
For he knew intuitively it was she, though 
at first his eyes denied it. She was so 
changed from the little moon-faced girl he 
remembered. She was beautified and en- 
nobled by the hand of Death almost be- 
yond recognition. Her features in their 
purer and finer outlines recalled those of 
her dead mother. Emil, who had looked 
at the Graefin and never seen her in the 
old days, saw her now, and admitted she 
was fairer than the little daughter who 
stood beside her; but the dead girl who 
Jay at his feet was even fairer than the 
mother. Nothing remained absolutely of 
the Marie he remembered but the light- 
brown crinkly hair, which, flowing down 
on either side of the pale face, was spread 
out over the coverlet to the slightly raised 
knees. The delicate and waxen hands 
were crossed upon a crucifix, and on a 
satin ribbon round the neck hung a com- 
mon crystal locket. 

Emil had sought emotions: here he 
found some of unexpected thrillingness. 
He was genuincly shaken. The charm of 
his lost love for Marie returned with full 
force. His heart seemed to melt, tears 
gushed from his eyes, all his cold self- 
sutliciency fell from him. Could the dead 
at that moment have come to life, he 
might have flung himself at her feet and 
sworn eternal devotion. The locket cher- 
ished to the end touched him inexpressi- 
bly. Tle recognized his own hair still 
within it. He knew she had worn it day 
and night upon her heart, and had wished 
it to go untouched with her to the grave. 
He remembered with compunction that 
the companion locket was long since lost. 
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It had gone astray in one of his many 
Paris removals, 

For the moment he hated himself. 
the power which is given to the imagina- 
tive, he identified himself with the dead 
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Marie. In the interval of a few seconds 
he lived through her entire life, loved with 
her, suffered with her. He understood 
how completely and irrevocably she had 
given up her life to him, how to her gen- 
tle and faithful nature he had appeared 
the only man possible ; he felt how con- 
stantly she had thought about him, how 
patiently she had waited and hoped, how 
the disappointment of his silence had only 
strengthened her Jove through pain. While 
he had been working, living, enjoying a 
thousand interests, or concentrating them 
all into the one absorbing pursuit, his 
image had been for her all in all, During 
these seven years, when he had forgotten 
her for months at a time, or only remem- 
bered her with coldness, every hour of 
every day her thoughts had turned to him. 
Love and hope had kept her alive, when 
otherwise she must long ago have fallen a 
victim to the hereditary disease which 
shed its fateful beauty upon her face. It 
was only when hope was crushed out, and 
she found herself on the point of ceding 
to the continuous pressure of relatives and 
circumstances, that she had given up the 
struggle and life both together. 

Down Emil’s cheeks tears ran un- 
checked. Love, melancholy, and passion- 
ate regret flooded his soul, He gazed at 
the dead face, and to his shaken fantasy 
it seemed to regain the warmth and colors 
of life. He listened intently, and could 
have sworn he heard low and regular 
breathing. . . . But suddenly his heart 
stood still! A new force overwhelmed 
it. » 2. 

Meanwhile a figure, sitting hitherto un- 
noticed in the darkness beyond the circle 
of candle-light, rose and came forward. 
It was Graf Dittenheim, but an altered 
man. His air of amused superiority, his 
ironical smile, were gone. Death for the 
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moment had dragged him down to a level 
with his fellows. He and Emil exchanged 
glances of instant recognition. Surprise, 
doubt, a sort of remorse showed them- 
selves on Dittenheim’s countenance. He 
looked at the tears which still wetted the 
young man’s face, and with a movement 
of the hand indicated the dead Marie. 

‘* Ts it possible you cared for her after 
all ?’’ he said in a low voice ; ‘‘ that you 
have remained true ?”’ 

But Schoenemann only looked at him in 
silence and with an intense earnestness. 
Then he turned abruptly and walked out 
of the room. Out of the room, out of the 
house. Like one distraught he slipped 
through the streets of the city, and meet- 
ing Harms on the tavern steps, flung him 
aside with furious impatience. 

‘* Oh, for God’s sake, leave me alone !’’ 
he cried violently ; and Harms was not 
wounded. He saw that something terri- 
ble had happened, and he understood so 
well the hopeless misery that cries for soli- 
tude. 

Meanwhile Emil double-locked the doors 
of his room, fearful only that the unlucky 
encounter might have stemmed or diverted 
the torrent of music flowing within him. 
He seized pen and paper, and began to 
pour it forth in a series of spluttering dots 
and dashes. His brain was on fire with 
the excitement, his soul filled with the 
fierce joy which only the artist knows, and 
he in the moments of creation alone, 

With the waning light the sketch lay 
complete, and Schoenemann threw him- 
self back in his chair with a smile of 
supreme conteutmevt. Then presently 
came the reaction, he yawned, felt in- 
clined for supper, locked up his papers, 
and went down to seek Harms, who was 
stupefied by his friend’s genial spirits. 
But the latter was happy, knowing that 
the work he had just completed was very 
good, 

For it was thus that the famous ‘‘ Ele- 
gie’’ came to be written. This is the 
story.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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COSAS DE CHILE,—THE CONSTITUTION. 


Cuiit has a cut-and-dried Constitution. 
It sprang, Minerva-wise, from the brains 
of Prieto, Portales, and Egana, after the 
accession to power of the Pelucones in 





1830, and functions like clockwork, when 
not interrupted by force majeure. The 
head of affairs is the president of the Re- 
public, who is flattered by the title of Jefe 
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Supremo. He is elected for a term of 
five years, and can only serve again after 
a similar interval. Hence he is sometimes 
credited with a desire to bring abont the 
return as his successor of a mere warming- 
pan to retain the seat for himself. Bal- 
maceda was really put in in such fashion 
by his predecessor, Santa Maria, and then, 
instead of thinking of fulfilling his bargain, 
sought to foist with like intent first San- 
fuentes, and then Claudio Vizuna, on the 
electorate. For even clockwork Constitu- 
tions will work in sympathy with the pres- 
sure exerted by a lever with the hands of 
Government on the end of it. Once in 
office the president is constitutionally free 
to do pretty much as he pleases—subject 
to impeachment for high treason on laying 
aside the tricolored scarf, which is the sole 
badge. of his dignity. Prieto’s Parlia- 
ment actually resigned all power into his 
hands to leave these freer to act during 
the 1837 campaign against Peru. For 
Balmaceda it might be pleaded that it was 
not the thing he did, but the way he did 
it, that constituted his offence. Working 
under the president come the Ministries, 
to which nominees are appointed by him 
and approved of by Congress. A vote of 
either Chamber of the latter should oust a 
Minister ; but his fall does not necessarily 
imply that of the Cabinet of which he 
forms part, unless, as its titular head, he 
holds the portfolio of the Interior. The 
president has the royal prerogative of dis- 
missing the men he thus appoints, singly 
or all together. A Minister, without 
being an elected member of Congress, can 
speak in either the Senate or the Chamber 
of Deputies from seats reserved to this 
effect, though in discussions on technical 
matters he is often replaced by his under- 
secretary of state, a quasi-permanent offi- 
cial. Each Minister receives six thousand 
dollars a year, and is expected to spend 
something more in keeping up his posi- 
tion. The Ministries and their attribu- 
tions were duly plotted out on a French 
basis. Some variation is, however, toler- 
ated, the actual number of Ministers flue- 
tuating under more or less temporary 
amalgamations. That one head should 
generally suffice for Admiralty and War 
Office is natural in a country where mili- 
tary operations have been so often carried 
out from a naval base. Lynch, the suc- 
cessful generalissimo of the last Peruvian 
campaign, was an admiral. Under Bal- 
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maceda, Justice was at one time tacked 
on to his favorite hobby, Public Instrue- 
tion. Public Works and Industry seems 
a natural alliance too, but the union of 
Foreign Affairs and Religion was con- 
strued by the advanced Radicals as a hint 
that the interests of the latter were ex- 
traneous to Chili, and by the Catholics as 
a flattering compliment to the world-wide 
influence of the Vatican. Home Affairs 
and Finance were of sufficient importance 
to be looked after separately. These 
amalgamations are to some extent ex- 
plained by the fact that the Ministries are 
all packed together into the oniy consist- 
ent public building in Santiago, the Mo- 
neda. The ‘‘ good story’’ about this most 
substantial relic of Spanish rule is that it 
was designed at home for ‘‘ rich Mexico,’ 
and that the plans were popped by mis- 
take into the Government mail-bag for 
**poor Chili.’’ But poor Chili, before 
her placers were exhausted, sent gold un- 
told to the Madrid treasury, and unroman- 
tic archeologists prove the Moneda to 
have been planned to meet local require- 
ments in Santiago itself, by the Italian 
architect Tosca. 

The Congreso is made up of the Camara 
de Senadores and the Camara de Dipu- 
tados. The members of the former are 
elected for six years, and those of the 
latter for three. It is arranged, however, 
that the term of office of one-half of the 
Senators expires three years before that 
of the other. Ience, at the triennial 
election of the deputies, one-half the 
Senate is also renewed. The number of 
both senators and deputies is regulated by 
local population. Chili is divided into 
twenty-two provinces, and these again into 
seventy-two departments, to say nothing 
of some odd territories. In each depart- 
ment every 20,600 souls is entitled toa 
deputy. A province is entitled to one 
senator de jure, and to an extra one for 
every three deputies returned within its 
boundaries. At the last elections, based 
on the Census of 1885, there were 126 
deputies returned by 69 out of the 72 de- 
partments, and 43 senators sent up by the 
22 provinces. There are no by-elections 
to furnish political barometric readings, 
or serve as the basis of rule-of-three sums 
which invariably work out wrong. They 
are obviated by the return at the general 
election of a supplementary senator for 
each province, and a supplementary deputy 
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for each department. These fill up va- 
cancies in case of death or prolonged ab- 
sence. The electoral system is perfect— 
on paper. The basis of representation as 
noted is numerical, the franchise educa- 
tional. Every citizen of twenty-one years 
of age and able to read and write should 
be placed on the register. But, as the 
register is only revised every ten years, 
there must have been plenty of individuals 
who were debarred from the opportunity 
of fulfilling their electoral duties on the 
18th inst. As a set-off many voted on 
passably slender qualifications. The sharp 
revising barrister and the keen party agent 
are unknown. The task of revising the 
register rests, loosely enough, upon a 
Board selected from the leading taxpayers 
of the constituency. They do their work 
en famille, the Government ostentatiously 
leaving them alone for the occasion, The 
elections are by ballot, and the voting 
takes place at iables set out in public 
places, and presided over by members of 
the Board in question. The same elec- 
tors vote for the senators, for the depu- 
ties, and for the special delegates who re- 
turn the president. These delegates num- 
ber three for every deputy, and have only 
this one duty to discharge. The electors 
further appoint the local Consejos Munic- 
ipales, our Town Councils or local Boards, 
while these in turn nominate the men to 
revise the electoral register. 

Neither senators nor deputies are salaried 
—but there are pickings. On meeting each 
Chamber elects its Mesa, composed of a 
president and two vice-presidents. Each 
must secure a certain proportion of votes, 
and a party success, instead of the election 
of the most impartial arbitrators, is gener- 
ally aimed at, till, if victory be found im- 
possible, a compromise is arrived at. The 
next task is the appointment of a Com- 
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mittee to verify the electoral returns. 
Permanent Committees are also appointed, 
corresponding with the various Ministries, 
and working in conjunction with the staffs 
of these on matters falling within their 
domain. Each Chamber sits alternately 
three days a week, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances. Private members 
are free to introduce Bills during the 
earlier part of the Session, but the latter 
portion of this is given up to Government 
projects and the Budget. Members speak 
from their places, and very often while 
seated. 

The provinces are, so to say, looked 
after by Intendentes, something akin to 
French prefects, appointed and having 
direct relations with the Minister of the 
Interior, Like French prefects, they are 
the butt of the local Opposition, or rather 
anti-Ministerial journalists. When these 
latter hit too hard they are prosecuted. 
The editor of the Jndustria of Iquique 
had an amusing little contest of this kind 
two years ago with the Intendente of 
Tarapaca. When sentenced to imprison- 
ment he sold his paper and fled to Eng- 
land. The departments are in turn under 
Gobernadores, small fry with an eye to 
perquisites. The municipal councils re- 
ferred to work alongside these officials, 
and include in their ranks the alcalde, 
who is to some extent a police magistrate, 
and the regidores, who look after paving, 
lighting, water-supply, markets, etc. The 
State pays the Church—not over well— 
and expects it to hold its tongue in return. 
Clerical influence is still sufficiently strong 
to prohibit any lady from entering a place 
of worship in a hat or bonnet. This is 
something in a country where Paris fash- 
ions are objects of devotion. —Saturday 
Review. 
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Our play is short, requiring little casting ; — 
Two people in a sweet conservatory : 
Later may be 


We’ll chance to see 















































32 T’WARDS ARCADIE. January, 


This couple trip it into Arcadie, 
Thinking their ecstasy 
For ever lasting. 






She.—‘* Our waltz at last ! yet let it go,— 
I’ve danced through one with Hugh Defoe, 
And learned to weigh that guardsman’s toe ;-— 
His step is all too dashing.”’ 
He.—‘‘ Yes ?—Then rest we will and hear the flow 
Of fiddle and of piccolo ; 
FOC + sa” 
ih She,— ‘* The dancers ?”’ 
| He.— ‘* Ah, no,— 
Your eyelids flashing.”’ 
She.—‘‘ Monsieur de grace... . . ‘In Arcadie,’ 
I see this waltz is said to be : 
llow sweet the music’s melody 
And fountain plashing !’’ 
He.—‘‘ ‘In Arcadie’? Have you been there ?”’ 
She.—‘* Is it the region of the stair, 
Far up above the candle’s flare, ; 
And cymbals clashing ?’’ 
He,—‘‘ Sometimes perhaps... . .”’ 
3/.e.— ** You know it then : 
You’ve entered there? Oh, tell me when ?— 
Or is’t a land of smoke—and men, 
Of sabretache and sashing ?”’ 
ii He,—‘‘ I’ve only glanced in once—or twice, — 
Just now, in handing you an ice, 
Something I saw that would entice 
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Hh All Arcadie.”’ : 
i} She.—‘‘ Indeed ! what . . . . lenses did you use ?”’ ¢ 
i | He.—‘‘ Your eyes ;—their blueness my excuse.” Be 
1} She.—‘‘ Yours is, I think, too worn a ruse Fe 
t 1 For Arcadie. a 
But tell me of this happy land ;— is} 
iil Do nymphs and swains go hand in hand o 
i To airs—like the Hungarian band s 
Is playing ?” 

He,— Daphnis and Chloé still are there, — x 

He binds bright myrtle in her hair, 4 


No whisper comes of carking care,— 
Of cold hearts slaying... .”’ 
She.—‘‘ Go on, I pray.’’ 
He.— ‘* There roses bloom ; 
The golden days can know no gloom ; 
Eternal happiness their doom, 
i} So Chloé’s saying. 
| Yet no one’s bored ; bright eyes meet eyes 
Still brighter, for they lack disguise : 
Life sweetly comes, but never flies 
In Arcadie.”’ 
She.—‘* Would I could visit, at season’s end, 
The world you paint with cunning blend 
Of color words, as though you’d send 
Us all to Arcadie. 
Which is the way? I'll journey there 
Alone ; the land seems passing fair. . . . 
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He.—‘‘ Not so—alone : they go apair 
In Arcadie.” 

She.—*‘ Oh !”’ 
He, —‘* There’s one sweet way, may I show how ?” 
She. —‘‘ But,—where and when ?”’ 
He.— ‘** Ah—here and now : 

Dearest, you know, you must allow— 

My heart is breaking.”’ 

She,—‘‘ Sir, you forget : our waltz is done, 

Through the camellias dancers come . . . 


é Your heart, my heart—I think they’re one ; 
a Is’t worth the taking ?”’ 
4 He,—‘* While there be life one it shall be ; 
q Yours —yours and mine, no room for three 
| In all the breath of—<Arcadie.”’ 
a Envol. 
‘ And so, Messieurs, we’ve chanced to see 
| Two more trip up to Arcadie :— 
Ah me! 
They think the land will ever be 
Their property. 
— Temple Bar. 
qxvemaefilipreasasitie 
ON SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART. 
BY SIR CHARLES ROBINSON, 
“ Tue Editor of this Review has often Joquy, if such should result from it ; here, 
Pos asked me in years gone by to write an arti- at all events, is the article. 
a cle on frauds, forgeries, shams, and It ts a great subject. My intention, as 
“ ‘* make-ups,’’ not of bank-notes or sover- far as I am conscious of any fixed plan in 
a eigns, but of works of art, bric.a-brac, entering upon it, is to treat it only inci- 
. cte.; but nobody knows better than he dentally and discursively ; anything like a 
) does what a delicate subject it is, what connected history of the rise and progress 
if ticklish ground it is to traverse, what nests of fraud in works of art would, indeed, 
7 of angry and industrious hornets it might seriously tax the abilities of the ‘‘ all- 
perchance stir up, and what painful doubts roundest’’ man, and necessitate, perhaps, 
it must of necessity put into the heads of an incommensurate amount of time and 
: so many happy, simple-minded collectors, research, That there were sham pictures 
» some of them, perhaps, one’s own dearest of Apelles and Protogenes, spurious mar- 
% friends. Besides, the thing adequately bles of Pheidias or Lysippus, and false 
done would be a serious interference with gems of Pyrgoteles, in old Greek times is 
widespread and flourishing branches of more than probable. It is certain, indeed, 
trade, a direct attack on the pockets of s that an infinite number of copies and irhi- 
powerful tribe of fabricators and vendors. tations of the works of these immortals, 
It is not a gracious task to unsettle the on which, nevertheless, their names were 
complacency of contented ignorance ; the shamelessly painted or graven as the case 
rapture of folly is often as great asthe might be, abounded in antiquity, and are 
bliss of true wisdom, Why, then, stir up now often enough unearthed. Every evi- 
discord in fools’ ‘* paradise’? ? Cui bono, dence goes to show, in short, that art- 
so long as fabricators, vendors, and pur- frauds were as rife and universal in the 
: chasers are alike happy? If, then, I per- classic ages of Greece and Rome as in our 
i versely rush into this business, the Editor own. I shall not begin so far back, I 
3 who egged me on must stand by me and forget where the charming anecdote of tho 
a be prepared to take his share of the ob- irate country squire and his Rubens is to 
fs 
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be found—most likely in the Totéer or the 
Spectator ; in any case, it illustrates a state 
of mind and a condition of things, which 
doubtless prevailed just as much in the 
days of Mmcenas as in those of Queen 
Anne. ‘* Come and see my Rubens. So 
and so says it is nota Rubens. Damme! 
Pll kick anybody out of the house who says 
it isn’t. What do you say, sir???’ The 
eredulity and obstinacy of amateurs, and 
the craft and cunning of purveyors, is 
doubtless quite as rife now as then ; there 
have, however, been golden ages of ait- 
fraud, and we are, I think, living in one 
of them at present. 

The art-frauds that have taken shape 
and substance, which remain to encumber 
the world as false coin ever circulating 
from hand to hand, are, then, of all times 
and periods. The archeology of fraud 
even has become a science ; some of the 
overt and acknowledged frauds themselves 
even have attained the status of precious 
and coveted works, more valuable in the 
strange gyrations of the wheel of Time 
than the originals they simulated. Michael 
Angelo’s marble Cupid, for instance, which 
he made in secret, broke, and mutilated, 
buried in a vineyard, and dug up again 
himself, all for the express ‘‘ taking-in’”’ a 
certain cardinal, collector of antique mar- 
bles and contemner of modern art, is a 
ease in point. If this particular Cupid 
could now be identified, it would probably 
be worth more than the most beautiful, 
genuine, antique work of its kind which 
Italian soil still enshrouds. 

At all periods there have been men of 
true genius who have prostituted their 
talents in this service ; but the 1ank-and- 
file of art impostors have been mostly vul- 
gar workmen rather than artists—ignorant, 
half informed, mechanical drudges, verita- 
ble slaves held in bondage, worked re- 
morselessly by the astute dealers, their 
taskmasters. Here, as in all branches of 
trade, the middleman takes the gross 
profits; the forger is of small account. 
The utterer of the fraud, he who plants 
the vulgar sham on the unwary amateur, 
is the really important player in the game. 

At all times this game has been the ap- 
panage of a gifted race. Cry not ‘* To 
your tents, O Israel !”’ if I specify your 
ancient nation. Certes, there are men 
among you, Israelites without guile, but 
wily ones, unapproachable and unmatch- 
able in this particular field. 
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After all, this is but saying that Jews 
are excellent tradesmen, who have made 
their special mark in a branch of trade for 
which they have hereditary aptitudes ; 
but that as a class they are a whit less 
scrupulous than their Christian brethren 
in the same class of business, I, who know 
them well, and have had innumerable 
transactions with both tribes, deny. In 
this business it is doubtless very hard to 
be honest ; but of what other calling can- 
not the same be said? It has been said 
that it takes ten horse-dealers to match 
one picture-dealer, or the other way 
round, horse-dealers versus picture-deal- 
ers. Children of Israel and Christians 
alike, picture-dealers, bric-a-brac dealers 
of all shades and specialities, horse: dealers 
even, of whom I know nothing at all—if 
I take your name in vain, bear me no 
malice ; your customers are so often no 
better than yourselves, as sordid and wily 
in their ways, as eager and willing to take 
mean advantages of you, that your sins 
even are in great degree measures of self- 
defence only. 

To resume the historical thread, which, 
however interrupted, tangled and broken, 
will from the nature of my subject of 
necessity run through it. For long cen- 
turies after the antique ages connoisseur- 
ship lay entirely dormant, and the world, 
so far as works of art were concerned, was 
innocent of fraud. In the Middle Ages 
relics of saints, miraculously multiplied 
particles of the true cross, and pious bric- 
a-brac in general, doubtless afforded a 
field for the inventive genius of the fraud- 
mongers ; but such ‘* preciosities’’ were 
not exactly within the province of fine 
art, and it would be an insult to our Is- 
raelite friends to suggest that their fore- 
fathers took pait in any such traflic. A 
certain amount of quasi-Christian genius 
was at all events displayed in this field. 
We must, however, pass at a bound to the 
eras of the Italian ‘‘ revival’’ for the earli- 
est modern evidence of the art-forger’s 
craft. Roughly speaking, then, with the 
advent of the fifteenth century began the 
cycle of modern art-frauds. Hencefor- 
ward, down to our fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ time, some fifty years or so ago, 
the world of connoisseurship, with the ex- 
ception of painting and the allied cate- 
gories of drawings and engravings, occu- 
pied itself almost exclusively with the art 
remains of classic Greek and Roman an- 
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tiquity: with marbles, bronzes, fictile 
vases, coins and medals, and engraved 
gems. In this field there was the widest 
scope for every kind and degree of fraud, 
and infinite skill, canning, and audacity 
were in consequence displayed in their 
origination and ‘* exploitation.”’ 

Pictures, drawings, and engravings are 
a category apart, in which the nature and 
methods of fraud, although not less far- 
reaching and efficacious, are, as a rule, 
simpler than in most other classes. ere, 
however, not long after Michael Angelo’s 
marble Cupid exploit, we find Andrea del 
Sarto’s copy of one of Raffaelle’s pictures 
passed off as the original on Giulio Ro- 
mano even, who had himself actually 
painted part of the genuine work ; while 
Mare Antonio uttered counterfeit impres- 
sions of Albert Diirer’s engravings under 
the very eyes of the master himself in 
Venice. 

Coins and medals formed one of tlie 
earliest and most favorite categories of 
‘‘ virtu,’’? as they have, indeed, remained 
down to our own day; to forge such 
things was as easy as to counterfeit cur- 
rent money, consequently there have been 
innumerable fabrications, mainly of Greek 
and Roman coins. Numismatists are, in- 
deed, able to identify the admirably truth- 
ful imitations of some of the most cele- 
brated artists in this line, and a certain 
intrinsic value is in some cases attached 
to them as forgeries even. More than 
one of the clever Italian medalists of the 
eatly part of the sixteenth century, not 
content with reproducing with the most 
scrupulous exactness cvins of genuine 
known types, invented and executed ficti- 
tious new ones, which they put in circu- 
lation as rare or unique specimens ; some 
of these imaginary coins, indeed, are quite 
exquisite works of art. At the present 
day, there is probably little or no activity 
in this branch of the art-forger’s busi- 
ness ; modern nemismatists are so wary 
and learned a race, and so thoroughly 
fortified by descriptive catalogues and 
monographs, that they have no longer 
left any field open for this industry. At 
the present time, the revival of interest in 
the long-neglected category of Italian 
Renaissance portrait medallions has afford- 
ed some scope for analogous endeavors. 
Recently, in consequence, a certain num- 
ber of modern examples, casts or “ sur- 
moulages’’ in bronze of the original speci- 
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mens, some of them admirably executed, 
have appeared, and when covered with the 
spurious patina, which is so easily effect- 
ed, it is no great disgrace to the unwary 
connoisseur who meets with them for the 
first time to be deceived, Paris and Flor- 
ence are the seats of this new industry. 
Fortunately, several exhaustive mono- 
graphs on these medals have recently ap- 
peared, in which the exact measurement 
of each original example is carefully 
noted ; and this so far affords a perfect 
test of genuineness, all the modern casts 
being necessarily considerably smaller than 
the original prototypes, inasmuch as a 
certain shrinkage takes place, both in the 
mould made from the original medal, and 
also in the new metal cast in it. It is 
difficult to see how this obstacle can be 
overcome, but modern ingenuity will per- 
haps prove equal to it. 

Antique marbles, busts, and statues, for 
which our great-grandfathers, ‘‘ Milordi’’ 
on the *‘ Grand Tour,’’ had so keen a rel- 
ish, were not, as a rule, forged de novo. 
Rome, which for ages past has proved an 
inexhaustible quarry of such things, was 
the unique seat of this speciality. ‘‘ Res- 
toration,’’ then, not fabrication, was the 
rule there ; this process, however, had its 
legitimate and its fraudulent sides. New 
noses and ears, which every antique bust 
required ; new heads, arms, and legs to 
battered torsos, were, for instance, more 
or less legitimate additions, and they were 
usually effected with admirable skill and 
verisimilitude ; but putting the head of one 
antique statue on the shoulders of another 
and different character, and other opera- 
tions of similar nature, were not quite so 
permissible, Unfortunately, there are 
abounding and most deceptive instances 
of this class of fraud for the confusion of 
the classic archeologist of the present day. 

Several of the cleverest entrepreneurs in 
this line in the last century were English 
art dealers and bankers settled in Rome, 
and when some demon whispered ‘‘ have 
a taste’’ to the travelling Mecenas thcir 
countryman, it is natural that he should 
communicate the fact at the same time to 
the Gavin Hamiltons and Jenkinses of 
those days. In no class of works of art, 
perhaps, has there been a greater aggre- 
gate of fraud than in that of antique 
cameos and intaglios, Rome and Flor- 
ence, again, were always the chief seats of 
this industry, which rose to its height in 
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the last century, and is now practically 
extinct. A volume might be written on 
this class of fraud alone. Infinite talent 
and resource were displayed in it by Ital- 
ian artists of scarcely less genius than the 
gem-engiavers of antiquity themselves. 
One of the most difficult things was to 
simulate the peculiar appearance of the 
salient surfaces of antique gems—that 
peculiar dulness caused by centuries of 
wear and miscellaneous abrasion. After 
infinite endeavors to imitate this particular 
condition with sufficient exactness, some 
more than usually astute Roman gem- 
engraver found that the best way was to 
cram his modern antique gems down the 
throats of turkeys kept in coops for the 
purpose, when the continual attrition 
which they received from contact with 
other stones and pebbles crammed into 
the bird’s crop at the same time, ulti- 
mately induced almost exactly the desired 
appearance. 

At the present time there is compara- 
tively little fraud going on in the category 
of the antique; classical art is out of 
fashion, and the game would not pay. 


Collectors of antiques, the Neo-Greeks of 
the present time, are for the most part 


enthusiastic but impecunious young uni- 
versity men, professors and distinguished 
archeologists, with more learning than 
money, and it is just the contrary state of 
things which the art-forger desiderates. 
Your nouveau riche commercialist, newly 
stricken with the art craze, has replaced 
my lord ‘‘ with a taste’’ of former days, 
and there is a Land of Goshen to which 
all the tribe of fraudulent dealers and fab- 
ricators are looking for their new millen- 
nium. Good Americans, ‘* millionaires, 
billionaires’? from Wall Street or Chicago, 
when pigs and greenbacks have piled them 
up stupendous wealth, are to be one and 
all taken with a taste for art and bric-a@- 
brac, and to come in flocks like sheep to 
the shearers, all yearning for Aladdin 
lamps, new or old as the case may be. 
Unquestionably, American collectors are 
becoming a factor in the curiosity trade 
of Paris and London, and the other great 
centres, and Jonathan will have to buy 
his experience as dearly as his Old-World 
cousins. Probably, stupendous and un- 
heard-of frauds are brewing in the air for 
his especial undoing. One curious devel- 
opment of fraud in the antique line has, 
however, sprung up entirely in these lat- 
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ter days. Everybody has heard of ‘‘ Flint 
Jack,’’ the typical fabricator of spurious 
prehistoric flint implements. Within the 
last year or two several other ‘‘ Jacks” 
have taken to the trade, and masterpieces 
of ciafty verisimilitude are now being 
turned out, Flint Jack’s stone axes and 
flakes had the stamp of newness on them, 
but his successors have succeeded in imi- 
tating with almost perfect accuracy the 
natural oxidation of the surface of the 
flint, the result of untold ages of entomb- 
ment, and the dulled surfaces, fractures, 
and abrasions of the water-worn originals. 
Collectors of these primeval treasures 
henceforth will do well to have nothing 
to say to any specimen of which the place 
of discovery cannot be vouched for on the 
most unimpeachable evidence. 

The art-frauds we have hitherto brought 
in question were all more or less temporary 
and sporadic manifestations ; but we are 
living now under a new dispensation. 
The entire volume and aggregate of former 
times is, indeed, but as a feeble rill to the 
ocean of the present. An encyclopedia 
in thick volumes would alone suffice to do 
it justice. Before we come to this giori- 
ous summer, this sun of fraud, it will be 
well to say something about immediately- 
precedent developments, and the state of 
things in general. 

During the long and leaden reign of 
classicism, as we have seen, “ high, or 
fine art,’’ as it was called, and ‘“‘ the an- 
tique’’ were alone deemed worthy of con- 
sideration, and few and far between were 
the daring amateurs who ventured to oc- 
cupy themselves other than wita pictures 
and statues, prints and coins, or ‘‘ an- 
tiques.’’ Modern *‘ curiosities,”’ articles of 
* virtu,’’ under which title are comprised 
the thousand categories of mediaval ec- 
clesiastical art objects, ivory carvings, 
majolica and porcelain wares, enamels and 
jewelry, old furniture, wood-carvings, 
etc.—were considered as petit maitre friv- 
olities, unworthy of the attention of the 
true connoisseur. In this country—and 
for the moment it is needless to speak of 
any other, for the same régime prevailed 
everywhere else—Horace Walpole and Sir 
Andrew Fountaine in the last, and for the 
first forty or fifty years of the present 
century, Beckford, his son-in-law. the 
Duke of Hamilton, Mr, Bernal, and Mr. 
Magniac, were almost the only pioneers 
in the field, which, nevertheless, in our 
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own time has thrown into the shade all 
others, When the k'rench Revolution and 
the great Napoleonic wars broke up innu- 
merable antique establishments, and dis- 
persed to the four winds infinite art ‘* pre- 
ciosities,’’ such of them as were known to 
be marketable found their way, almost 
without exception, to this country. Eng- 
land, in fact, in those palmy days of art- 
collecting was, indeed, the only market. 

It goes without saying that in sucha 
state of things, when genuine art treasures 
were difficult to sell and of little worth, 
there was literally no scope for the art- 
forger. It may be taken for granted, 
then, that during this cycle of war and 
tumultuous change Continental countries 
were virtuous ; there was no art-forgery, 
for it did not pay, and such trade as 
there had been in this line became extinct. 

Then it was that England made her 
first essays in this business, and the reason 
that we have in our own time been utterly 
distanced and thrown into the shade by 
the renewal of Continental enterprise in 
this line is, perhaps, not that we are much 
honester than our neighbors, but that we 
are by nature decidedly less apt and clever 
in this respect. 

Some glimpses of what England did in 
this field in our fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
days is all I shall have space to offer. In 
4he first place, there never was a more 
undeserved libel than that which has 
stamped Birmingham as a focus of art- 
forgery. Birmingham manufacturers very 
possibly may have counterfeited the cur- 
rent goods of their French and German 
rivals, and by dint of cheapness even 
beaten them out of their own field. Prob- 
ably moral scrupulosity never would have 
stood very much in the way of the pro- 
duction of art-frauds ; but the notion of 
wholesale business-men in Birmingham 
directing their energies to the minute 
elaboration of things meant to be palmed 
off singly and with difficulty, not sold by 
the gross, is utterly absurd ; it would not 
pay. Birmingham, then, has a clean rec- 
ord. London—at all events till quite re- 
cently—has been the almost unique seat 
of such art-forgery as has existed in this 
country. It was never—at all events till 
our own day—a very extensive business, 
always mainly an import, not a manufac- 
turing, trade. Nevertheless, English tal- 
ent, if in a small way, has made its mark, 
even in this branch, and fortunes, such as 
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they were, have been made in it in Bond 
Street and Wardour Street. A brief di- 
gression from the exact line of my subject 
may here be permitted me. It will tend, 
nevertheless, to its better understanding. 
The fine gentlemen of the opening dec- 
ades of this century were the special pa- 
trons of ‘‘ virtt,’’ and at their head was 
the finest of them all—His most Gracious 
Majesty King George the Fourth. Sévres 
china, Louis Quinze and Louis Seize furni- 
ture, or moulu bronzes, mounted Oriental 
porcelain, snuff-boxes, and bdijouterie in 
general—all ‘‘ articles de Paris,’’ were the 
chief desiderata ; while, of things of na- 
tional origin, old English plate, miniatures, 
and Chelsea china were almost the only 
categories in favor. Years ago—alas ! 
very many—it was my privilege to be ac- 
quainted with a personal friend and ally 
of the Royal Amateur, his associate when 
Carlton House and the Pavilion were in 
their glory. From him I heard much an- 
cient gossip of Beckford and Brummell 
and ‘‘the Prince.”? Lord W., then a 
very aged gentleman, had himself been a 
great collector of ‘‘ Sévres,’’ etc. Mow 
the Prince-Regent got his art acquisitions 
over from France during the war, what 
became of Brummell’s snuff-boxes, how 
Beckford and his son-in-law, ‘‘ the Duke,’’ 
managed their art-dealings with cach 
other, how B. began, and of Jarman’s 
wily doings, his Lordship loved to recount. 
There had, as I have before said, natu- 
rally been few, if any, forgeries of these 
last-century French art treasures of quite 
recent origin in the land of their produc- 
tion. The émigrés brought over in their 
pockets their costly gold, enamelled snuff- 
boxes and the bonbonniéres and étuis of 
their wives and daughters, and, doubtless, 
trusty friends and old dependents kept a 
sharp look-out to save and put away for 
them whatever could be rescued from the 
pillage of their chateaux and town man- 
sions. It was as Prince-Regent, and 
mainly in his earlier days, that George the 
Fourth got together the magnificent col- 
lections of Sévres, French furniture, etc., 
which are now a unique appanage of the 
English Crown. According to Lord 
W., the Prince’s prime agent and helper 
in the acquisition of his treasures was a 
French chef de cuisine in his own employ- 
ment, This man established relations with 
the exiled nobles in England, and their 
friends and relatiors abroad. He fre- 
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quently went over to France, vid St. Malo 
and Brittany, and in returning shipped 
his acquisitions on board an English frigate 
conveniently stationed at Guernsey. 

I have alluded to B. and Jarman. Bb. 
was the flourishing proprietor of an art- 
dealer’s establishinent, from which he ul- 
timately retired after realizing a large for- 
tune. Jarman I knew personally after his 
retirement, full of years and notoriety. 
He was a dapper, ferret-eyed little man, 
dressed summer and winter in a_ black 
swallow-tailed coat. full-blown shirt-frill, 
and Hessian boots with a tassel in front. 
B.’s chief speciality was old Sévres china, 
for which there had arisen an enduring 
craze—so great, indeed, as to have, in the 
long run, attracted probably four-fifths of 
the entire output of this famous ware to 
this country. Anu immense piece of good 
luck befell him at the outset of his career 
in this field. Shortly after the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy in France he con- 
trived, through an agent in Paris, to effect 
the purchase of the entire stock of old 
white Sevres ware then remaining in the 
ware-rooms of the State manufactory itself, 
probably some thousands of pieces. It 
should here be explained that old Sévres 
pate tendre china had, for some twenty 
years or more, entirely ceased to be manu- 
factured at Sévres, it had in fact been su- 
perseded by the comparatively worthless 
hard paste ware perversely substituted for 
it in imitation of Oriental porcelain. 
Thus, B.’s acquisitions were real and gen- 
uine old pate tendre china, covered with 
its inimitable soft and creamy glaze, left 
in the white, but fully prepared to receive 
the splendid colored grounds, painted 
decoration, and rich gilding, which gave 
a unique art value to the ware. To super- 
add this decoration was the task he set 
himself to carry out in London. But 
where were the old workmen, those 
inimitable art-craftsmen? Dispersed or 
dead ; some of them, perhaps, guillo- 
tined, as humble ministers tc aristocratic 
luxury. B., it is said, could find but one 
man in the country who could readjust 
their fallen mantle on his shoulders, and 
this man was a Quaker. It is certain that 
for a long series of years one Randall, a 
Staffordshire pottery-painter at Hanley or 
Burslem, was the indispensable ally in 
this business. The white Sévres was sent 
down to the Potteries as occasion re- 
quired, and the decoration was carefully 
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and minutely copied from original exam- 
ples which from time to time were sup- 
plied to the Quaker-artist by his employ- 
er. It is not recorded if the spirit ever 
moved the drab religionist to consider if 
his trade were a strictly orthodox one. 
B.’s semi-spurious Sévres ware was very 
deceptive. The specimens are usually of 
the minor models, chiefly cups and saucers, 
écuelles, etc.; probably he obtained very 
few of the ‘“‘ large model’’ pieces—the 
vases, jardiniéres, etc., which, indeed, 
were never regarded as articles of current 
manufacture at Sevres, and so unlikely to 
be left in stock in any quantity in the 
preparatory stage when the change of sys- 
tem occurred. B., at the same time, 
dealt largely in genuine specimens of 
these high-priced works of art, for his 
trade was by no means entirely in spurious 
articles, It is said, nevertheless, that the 
genuine specimens which came into his 
possession often received added embellish- 
ments at the hands of the Staffordshire 
Quaker, in order to increase their apparent 
importance. Seauxr and jardiniéres, for 
instance, the principal compartments of 
which were painted with bouquets of 
flowers only, were improved by the efface- 
ment of these details and the substitution 
of figure-subjects and groups, Cupids, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, etc. This 
was effected by removing the original 
enamel painting by the aid of emery-pow- 
der and fluoric acid, the glazing of the 
genuine old pate tendre being so rich and 
full as to bear out the new decoration 
again, when re-fired in the enamel-kiln, 
with almost its pristine lustre. This proc- 
ess must, however, have been a very risky 
one, and I should think it was but rarely 
adopted. .’s wares still very frequently 
turn up at art sales, and among the gath- 
erings of Sévres collectors—and many and 
bitter are the controversies they from time 
to time excite—dealers who know not B., 
especially on the Continent, buy the speci- 
mens in good faith, and stoutly resist 
when, from time to time, they are re- 
turned on their hands as spurious. End- 
less spurious imitations of Sévres porcelain 
ware have flooded the market since B.’s 
days, mainly produced in France and Bel- 
gium; but for the most part they are 
coarse and vulgar travesties of the original 
examples, not likely, or, indeed, expected 
to impose on the really experienced china 
collector. B.’s Sévres wares, however, 
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were of a very different order, and from 
time to time even the cognoscenti disagree 
as to some of them. 

Jarman’s line was quite different ; al- 
though he dealt generally in the higher 
categories of ‘‘ virtt,”’ his particular spe- 
cialities were ancient illuminated missals 
and historical miniatures. His day was 
that of the palmiest epoch of English 
miniature-painting, and he found no difli- 
culty in enlisting any number of clever 
manipulators into his questionable service. 
Innumerable were the spurious Hilliards, 
Olivers, and Coopers, mostly copied from 
undoubted originals, which proceeded 
from Jarman’s manufactory, and which 
still encumber the art world. Jarman’s 
false miniatures are, in fact, well known, 
and abound in the shops and salerooms of 
London. Imperfect or comparatively 
poorly-illustrated manuscripts were, more- 
over, enriched with additional illumina- 
tions, usually copied in fac-simile from 
other books, Jarman’s knowledge, how- 
ever, was not on a par with his audacity, 
and the insertion of a copy of a Flemish 
miniature into an Italian book, or vice 
versa, and the wildest anachronisms in 
other respects, gave him no concern. 
Fortune inflicted on Jarman a stroke of 
ill-luck as notable as the good luck she 
bestowed on his fraudulent compeer. 
Jarman kept his missals and miniatures 
for greater security in a room in the base- 
ment of his house, and the missals were 
separately inclosed in tin cases ; but, un- 
luckily, the bursting of a sewer in the ad- 
joining street flooded the lower story of 
his premises, and it is recorded that the 
tin cases went off with the report of pis- 
tol-shots when the water, causing the vel- 
lum leaves of the books to swell out, burst 
them violently asunder. However this 
may have been, it is certain that the ca- 
tastrophe was a deadly blow to poor Jar- 
man, and it is said that he spent the last 
few years of his life in little else than 
laborious endeavors to effect the restora- 
tion of his damaged treasures, 

The wiles of picture-dealers have in all 
times been proverbial ; they are as rife now 
as ever they were, though their ground is 
being shifted more frequently than of old, 
in response to the more rapid mutations 
of public taste, or the sudden caprices of 
fashion. 

It is no longer now as it was in the slow 
and simpler days of our forefathers, when 
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old-established idols were rarely, and only 
with great difficulty, displaced from their 
pedestals—when, for instance, Sir Joshua, 
listening to his friend’s glib talk of 


Their Raffaelles, and Titians, and stuff, 
Shifted his trampet, and only took snuff, 


Titians and Raffaelles, as a matter of 
fact, are but little talked about in these 
latter days. Teople, at the present day, 
have completely veered rofmd. They no 
longer hold with Sir George Beaumont, 
the despotic “ arbiter’ of eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, that a fine picture should 
have the rich brown tone of the back of 
an old fiddle. Modern contemporary art 
has ousted the old masters ; pictures now 
cannot be too bright and ‘glaring ; white, 
yellow, red, and blue, in the full unbroken 
intensity of the newest pigments, are the 
order of the day. Where are now the 
dark masterpieces of Annibal Caracci and 
Salvator ? sunk and confounded in the sea 
of copies and ‘* pasticci’’ made from them 
in the old palmy days, shunted about an 
unmarketable drug in auction sales, and 
valued only for the old carved frames 
made for them. Nevertheless, it was no 
easy task for the old picture-forger to 
imitate the murky tones and fine old 
crusted surfaces, cracked, shrivelled, var- 
nished and revarnished, lined and relined, 
of these old masterpieces ; such work re- 
quired slow, laborious insistence, with 
which their modern successors have no 
need to trouble themselves. These 
worthies have a far easier task: false 
Turners and Constables can be copied off- 
hand in their new lightsomeness, for they 
have as yet scarcely put on hues of an- 
tiquity, while spurious Corots and Meis- 
soniers, fresh from the mint, offer still less 
difficulty. New paint is a medium which 
the merest novice can manipulate success- 
fully. 

Probably almost the only forgeries of 
‘* old masters”? now produced are of the 
eatly Italian tempera pictures, for which a 
revived appreciation has arisen in these 
latter times. Florence is the head-quar- 
ters of this industry, as it was of the orig- 
inal works. Both in England and France, 
on the other hand, the production of 
direct copies and more or less deceptive 
imitations of the more popular modern 
masters, which is in full swing, has com- 
pletely superseded the manufacture of 
spurious ancient pictures. 
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To go into anything like full particulars 
in these respective fieids would be far be- 
yond the limits of the present article. 
One or two typical instances of fraudulent 
endeavor in each of them is all I shall 
offer at present. 

A first-rate example of Italian ingenuity 
in the ‘fold master’’ line of fraud oc- 
curred to me only a few months ago. It 
was an attempt for my especial benefit, 
and I cannot do better than relate the cir- 
cumstances both of the attack and the de- 
fence. 

The Italian dealers in most cases have 
affiliated correspondents of their own 
established in London, and from one of 
these worthies I received a photograph of 
what purported to be a fine Sandro Botti- 
celli Virgin and Chiid picture, one of the 
usual circular ‘‘tondi’”’ in its ancient 
Florentine carved frame of fruit and flow- 
ers. The photograph obviously repre- 
sented a very beautiful and genuine work, 
and I was somewhat surprised that in these 
days so notable a picture should not have 
found an immediate purchaser in Florence, 
and the more so as the price asked for it 
was unusually moderate ; moreover, the 
agent informed me that an incontestable 
documentary pedigree would be sold with 
the picture. Considering all things, these 
circumstances seemed somewhat suspi- 
cious, but the work itself was at hand for 
examination, and its internal evidence was 
alone of any real moment. Briefly, I went 
to see the picture which had arrived in 
London, photograph in hand, The first 
impression was disappointing, and it was 
not dissipated on careful examination. 
Very careful scrutiny it indeed required, 
aud it was only by degrees that it became 
evident that the picture was neither more 
nor less than a fraud ; the latest master- 
piece in fact of its class. Whoever can 
picture to his mind the ineffable beauty, the 
pure and holy sentiment which irradiate 
all Botticelli’s Madonnas and infant Christs, 
will understand that these qualities are 
the first and most indispensable qualities 
t» be looked for. Every other quality 
but these was in effect visible in the work 
in question. Yet, strange to say, it was 
just this undefinable but most obvious 
charm which was conspicuously displayed 
in the photograph. 

Strange, indeed, I ought not to say, 
for it was the one quality which could not 
appeal to the sordid simulator ; the rose 
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had no perfume to him, nor could the 
bloom of innocence be counterfeited by 
his guilty hand. Nevertheless, had I not 
retained the photograph for comparison 
with the picture, so wonderfully artful 
was its entire ‘‘ make up,” that I confess 
it might have left me in some degree of 
uncertainty as to the rights of the case. 
A close inspection of the picture, back 
and front, revealed the following facts : 
the wooden panel was undoubtedly an 
original worm-eaten old Florentine panel of 
the fifteenth century, with its cross clamps 
intact, and with several old seals of former 
owners affixed to it. The frame was also 
ancient, and moreover certainly the one 
represented in the photograph, but it was 
equally certain that the picture was not. 
Little by little it became evident that the 
picture and the photograph did not entire- 
ly agree. 

Now, photography at all events is an 
honest art ; every twist and turn of a lock 
of hair, every quirk in a fold of drapery, 
and every sprig and spot of a diapered 
ornament will come out just as in the pro- 
totype ; but if the sprigs and spots do not 
absolutely tally both in number and posi- 
tion, there can be no mistake as to the 
import of the variations. In the present 
case, once the clew obtained, it became 
easy to discern minute but quite convine- 
ing differences in every part, and the in- 
evitable conclusion was that the picture 
was a copy only of that from which the 
photograph had really been taken. The 
documents, however, were there, and they 
were unmistakably genuine and circum- 
stantial. What, then, was the explana- 
tion? It was as follows: The picture 
really referred to in the documents had, 
doubtless, together with them, fallen into 
the possession of the nefarious Florentine 
dealer who concocted the subsequent 
fraud, and he immediately set to work to 
produce a copy of the picture on an an- 
cient panel of the exact size. He then 
sold the original work, but in doing so he 
retained the old frame and the documents, 
astutely judging that the original would 
speak for itself and be in no need of auxil- 
iary attestation, whereas the copy might 
require such assistance. It was not at all 
difficult in Florence to find an old quattro- 
cento painted panel, with some ruined or 
valueless picture upon it, and on the an- 
cient groundwork, taking advantage of 
numerous real evidences of antiquity, such 
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as cracks, rugosities, and other accidents of 
the ancient surface, the copy was executed 
with infinite care and circumspection. So 
close and perfect, indeed, was the veri- 
similitude thus attained that even the 
most experienced connoisseur or expert 
might have been deceived had the case 
rested on that evidence alone, The photo- 
graph, however, spoke to the damning fact 
of forgery, and from its testimony there 
was no appeal. When I pointed this out, 
my Italian was put to as much shame and 
confusion as he was capable of, and could 
only fall back upon the excuse that he 
himself had been deceived by ‘‘ quel bir- 
bone traditore di Firenze.’’ 

Now for an example in the department 
of modern pictures. Some of my readers 
will doubtless recollect a very notable oc- 
currence at Messrs. Foster’s auction rooms 
in Pall Mall, some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago. The auctioneer’s motto is, of course, 
emphatically ‘‘ caveat emptor,’’ and I 
should explain in the outset that not the 
slightest blame or discredit for this busi- 
ness attaches to the most respectable firm 
in question. The art world then was 
startled by the sudden announcement that 
on a given day forthcoming, four grand 
gallery pictures by Constable, and two by 
Turner, the property of a private gentle- 
man, and never before exhibited or de- 
scribed, would be sold by auction at 
Messrs. Foster’s rooms. Which pictures 
could they possibly be, and to whom could 
they belong? It was an unheard-of and 
unprecedented event. The auctioneers 
were not allowed to. reveal the name of 
their owner, but, in answer to numerous 
inquiries, they stated that he was a well- 
known connoisseur and collector, of the 
highest respectability and social status. 
The exhibition of the pictures previous to 
the day of sale, then, was awaited with 
the utmost impatience. The mystery 
attaching to the matter had aroused curi- 
osity in art circles to the highest point, 
and early on the morning of the auspicious 
day a crowd of eager art votaries awaited 
the opening of Messrs. Foster’s doors. 
Very soon every art critic, collector, and 
every picture dealer of note assembled in 
front of the pictures, which, in stately and 
imposing array, did not fail to make their 
appearance, The excitement was without 
parallel on any such occasion. I witnessed 
the scene and I took note of the behavior 
of the leading notabilities present, most 
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of whom I personally knew. It was a 
curious display of human character on an 
entirely unique occasion. It is time, how- 
ever, to describe the pictures. They 
were, in fact, imposing works of art, and 
if Turner and Constable again, in the 
flesh, could have stood before them, their 
first impression perhaps would have been 
that of self-congratulation on this over- 
powering display of their own genius, 

The pictures were of large dimensions, 
some five feet or so long and proportion- 
ately high. The four Constables formed 
a uniform series, they were of the usual 
English landscape scenery ; the Turners, 
on the contrary, were of classical subjects, 
and purported to be of the middle period 
of the master. Undeniably these pictures 
were striking works of art, and, if not by 
the masters to whom they were ascribed, 
they were a unique and wonderful achieve- 
ment of some one else. I say some one, 
for curiously enough there was a certain 
unmistakable kinship discernible betwixt 
the Constables and the Turners, certain 
peculiarities of touch and coloring, just as 
if Turner had worked upon Constable’s 
pictures, and Constable had in his turn 
rendered the same service for him. 

There was, however, a jarring note 
somewhere, and it soon made itself felt ; 
a sense of something inexplicable, if not 
certainly wrong, gradually became ex- 
pressed in every face, and before long 
every shade of expression from that of 
wrapt admiration, blank bewilderment 
awaiting enlightenment, to that of abso- 
Jute incredulity could be seen in the coun- 
tenances of the assembled company. For 
my own part, I was not long in arriving at 
the certain conclusion that neither the one 
nor the other of the great masters in ques- 
tion had had anything to do with the pic- 
tures, but that, on the other hand, we 
were in presence of the cleverest and most 
audacious manifestation of art forgery on 
record. 

Bold and brilliant as was this memo- 
rable fraud, it was nevertheless imperfectly 
conceived and not well carried out, and it 
was considerably overdone. Most proba- 
bly some credulous amateur might have 
swallowed one or two of these pictures, 
but six at a time was too strong a dose. 
The forger, moreover, who was doubtless 
not yet a past master in the trade, had 
made one very unlucky slip. It was very 
soon pointed out that the pictures were in 
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a considerable degree painted with quite 
modern pigments, that is, with fashion- 
able, newly invented colors, entirely un- 
known in the days of Turner and Consta- 
ble. This in itself was sufficiently con- 
clusive. There was, however, another 
test. Years before, a cunning Venetian 
dealer, in a moment of expansion, had 
given me a wrinkle & propos of a brand 
new but very authentic-looking Guardi, 
which came in perfectly opportune on this 
occasion. My Italian friend’s infallible 
detective method was to take a pin and 
try to stick it into the fattest and most 
unctuously impasted part of the picture ; 
if it sticks in, said he, it ismew paint ; try 
it, on the other lfand, on a real Guardi, 
and you may as well try to drive a pin 
into a china plate. And so it is. Pig- 
ments in oil vehicles, in fact, assume, in 
the course of time, an almost crystalline 
hardness, whereas for the first few years 
they are more or less soft and easily in- 
dented. As soon as I could find a friend 
with a pin in his possession I imparted this 
valuable secret to him, and with this con- 
federate witness proceeded to try my plan 
upon a corner of one of the Constables be- 
fore us ; needless to say that the picture 
might have been turned into a veritable 
pincushion, for the pin stuck in on the 
slightest pressure. It was, of course, an 
onerous thing to throw the first stone at 
these pictures. Inthe course of the morn- 
ing, however, Messrs. Foster were pri- 
vately made aware of the state of the 
case, by persons whose authoritative com- 
petence was beyond dispute, and early in 
the afternoon, just asall London was being 
made aware of the piquant adventure, and 
a swelling crowd began to press for admis- 
sion to the rooms, they wisely closed the 
doors and posted a notice on them an- 
nouncing the abandonment of the sale. 
The entire history and genesis of these 
pictures afterward became well known, 
and their ultimate fate had a dramatic 
appositeness which must be related. They 
were the property of a rich but somewhat 
eccentric collector, who, not long after- 
ward, at his death, bequeathed a splendid 
series of veritable treasures to the National 
Gallery. In the latter years of this gen- 
tleman’s life he had fallen into the clutches 
of a picture-dealer whose nefarious exploits 
had long been notorious. The pictures in 
question were manufactured, under the 
direction of that worthy, by a needy art- 
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ist, to whom no further allusion need now 
be made, expressly to be sold to the aged 
and credulous amateur, and they were so 
foisted upon him for no less a sum than 
twenty thousand pounds. When, how- 
ever, a year or two afterward doubts as to 
their authenticity were communicated to 
their owner, he adopted the singular reso- 
lution of bringing their genuineness or the 
reverse to a public test by offering them 
for sale in the manner related. The up- 
shot of the matter was, that, notwithstand- 
ing the éclat which had attended the at- 
tempt, the infatuated owner was by no 
means convinced as to their true char- 
acter. He did not, however, replace them 
in his gallery, but, pending any further 
decision in regard to them, sent them to 
be warehoused in the Pantechnicon, tak- 
ing the precaution to insure them for the 
full amount he had paid forthem. Strange 
to relate, within a few months they were 
burned in the great fire which consumed 
that establishment, and the insurance was 
duly recovered from the unlucky office 
which had taken the ill-omened risk. 

Audacious as was this English episode 
in the art-fraud line, it was after all a 
somewhat lumbering adventure, greatly 
wanting in finesse and delicacy of touch. 
Italian artists in that line would have man- 
aged it much better. The story of Gio- 
yanni Freppa and the Capitano Andreini, 
which I shall next relate, will show the 
innate superiority of Italian genius and 
methods. 

This adventure was &@ propos of the 
earliest forgeries of majolica ware. Its 
place was Florence, and the time about 
1856. By that time, although the little 
towns and villages of the Romagna had 
been searched through and through, and 
it was no longer possible to ferret out 
inajolica plates and drug-pots, or Hispano- 
Moro dishes by the dozen, there still re- 
mained a considerable treasure in situ, 
The owners had, however, become aware 
that a régime of high prices had com- 
menced, and a veritable majolica fever set 
in in the neighborhood of its original pro- 
duction. For the fine specimens which 
remained two or three hundred “ lire Ital- 
jane’? were no uncommon demand. Need- 
less to say, these ‘‘ lire’’ have now become 
pounds sterling, but the sums were thought 
fabulous in those days. The most coveted 
pieces were then, as now, the Justred wares, 
the Maestro Giorgios and Xantos, Fraudu- 
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lent imitations of the ordinary painted 
specimens had already made their appear- 
ance, produced nobody knew where ; but 
the secret of the lustre, notably of the 
famous ruby tint, was a forgotten mys- 
tery. It is more than probable that Gio- 
vanni Freppa was the author of these 
earliest frauds. He was a notable curios- 
ity dealer in Florence, a Neapolitan of 
centlemanly manners and presence, with a 
singularly mellifluous tongue. Ser Gio- 
vanni, in short, was a very popular per- 
sonage, and he was the friend and Mentor 
of every impecunious Conte and Marchese 
in Florence, most of whom, after the fash- 
ion of Italy, had, from time to time, some- 
thing or other to sell, Whether instigated 
by Freppa, or on his own motive, a young 
chemist of Pesaro, after long endeavors, 
about this time finally succeeded in repro- 
ducing that great desideratum, the famous 
ruby lustre of his renowned fellow-coun- 
tryman, Maestro Giorgio, 

Freppa, at all events, was the astute 
undertaker in regard to giving commercial 
value to this discovery. 

Silently and secretly, in conjunction 
with his ally at Pesaro, Freppa caused a 
number of spurious Giorgios to be manu- 
factured, and they were forthwith dexter- 
ously ‘* planted’’—z7,e. entrusted for sale 
to local dealers, farmers, peasants, and 
other apt, unsuspecting agents, in the lit- 
tle towns and villages in the Pesaro and 
Urbino districts, where they were soon 
bought up, mostly by the peripatetic deal- 
ers—lItalian and foreign—who were either 
travelling in the country or in relation with 
local agents on the look-out for them. 
One of the former worthies was no less a 
personage than Il Capitano Andreini, a 
retired officer in Florence—a man as well 
known and popular in the art-collecting 
line as Freppa himself, and heretofore his 
frequent ally and coadjutor in research. 
Freppa, however, was not the man to let 
his left hand know more of his right 
hand’s doings than was strictly prudent, 
and the Capitano was not let into the great 
Giorgio secret. The latter was a notorious 
gossip and talker, a vainglorious ‘‘ pette- 
golo,’’ prone to dilate upon his exploits in 
the antiquarian line, and, above all, proud 
of his knowledge and critical acumen in 
that field. Unluckily for all parties, 
nevertheless, he became one of the earliest 
victims of the newly hatched fraud. Gio- 
vanni Freppa’s intense disgust may be 
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easily imagined when the Captain, with a 
more than ordinary flourish of trumpets, 
brought him a splendid Giorgio salver just 
hunted out for him by a correspondent in 
a little mountain village of the Romagna. 
It was a prize of the first water in the eyes 
of the unsuspecting Captain, ard the price 
he expected for it was commensurate, not 
a penny less than a thousand francs, even 
to his dear friend Giovanni himself. To 
the Captain’s utter disappointment and 
surprise, however, Freppa not only did 
not rise to the occasion, but even displayed 
an inexplicable coldness—the very reverse 
of his usual style and conduct. Giovanni, 
in fact, had immediately recognized one 
of his own children, so to speak ; and he 
was so taken aback and annoyed at the 
contretemps that his usual sangfroid desert- 
ed him in this emergency. Determined 
not to re-purchase his own property at an 
exorbitant price (which, after all, would 
have been bis best policy), he unwisely 
depreciated the precious ¢rouvaille, and in 
the heat of discussion unwittingly let it 
appear that he even doubted its authen- 
ticity. This was touching the Captain in 
his tenderest point. He, Capitano An- 
dreini, taken in by a false majolica plate ? 
—the thing was absurd and impossible ! 
if ever there was a veritable and most 
overwhelming ‘‘ Giorgio,’’ there it lay in 
all its gleaming lustre before them, The 
Captain, in short, lost his temper, and, 
snatching up his treasure, in spite of 
Freppa’s tardy attempts to pacify him, 
sallied out with it to the nearest café, 
where, amid a ring of cognoscenti, dilat- 
ing magniloquently on his own critical 
knowledge, he related his controversy with 
Freppa—that mere soulless mercante (as 
he said), fit only to be a vendor of tin pots 
and old boots in the Mereato Vecchio ! 

The Captain’s wrath, in short, was un- 
appeasable ; all the attempts of mutual 
friends to effect a reconciliation were in 
vain, and the quarrel became the universal 
theme in every café, curiosity shop, and 
salon in Florence. 

The Captain, although on reflection not 
altogether easy in his mind, had in any 
case gone too far to retreat. ‘The quarrel 

yas a deadly one, and could only be set- 
tled by the obtaining conclusive evidence 
of the previous history and pedigree of the 
Giorgio, in the country where it had been 
brought to light, and consequently the 
Captain went off to Pesaro on that errand. 
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There disappointment awaited him ; very 
little could be made out as to the real 
provenance of the plate, and that little was 
not satisfactory. In short, the Captain 
only succeeded in tracing its possession 
and that of several others, which, it seems, 
had about the same time appeared in the 
Cistrict, to the young chemist at Pesaro 
before alluded to. This worthy, when 
brought to book on the subject, wrapt 
himself up in mystery, made vague and 
contradictory intimations, but either could 
not or would not give any clear account of 
how he had come by the Giorgios he had 
put in circulation. 

The upshot of the matter was that little 
by little the fraud leaked out. Now came 
the Captain’s opportunity of retreat, but 
it was too late; he had made too much 
noise about the affair, and it only rested 
with him now to expose the conspiracy, 
even at the expense of his own reputation 
as a connoisseur. This he did by means 
of an action at law against Freppa and his 
coadjutor. The ultimate result was, I 
think, a compromise, and Freppa and the 
Capitano ultimately became friends again. 
They were too useful to each other to re- 
main permanently estranged. The Italian 
public were, nevertheless, duly enlight- 
ened ; it Jaughed a great deal at Giovanni 
and the Captain, but probably did not 
think much the worse of either of them in 
the long run. 

Although this affair was a failure, 
Freppa’s next exploit was a triumph. It 
vame about as follows: He had always 
had a laudable penchant for the discovery 
and encouragement of rising talent, and 
he had bestowed his patronage upon a 
young sculptor to whom he suggested the 
imitation of the works of the early Flor- 
entine masters, for about this time a de- 
mand arose in the art world for the rare 
and beautiful terra-cotta portrait busts of 
the old Florentine masters, the exquisite 
works of Donatello, Mino, and Verrocchio. 
Bastianini, that was the young man’s 
name, and it afterward became famous, 
was set to work to reproduce a modern 
antique example. The result was an ad- 
mirable masterpiece, full of life and indi- 
viduality, worthy, in fact, of Donatello 
himself, whose style was, indeed, copied 
with wonderful verisimilitude. 

The bust was consigned as the latest and 
most precious trouvaille from an old Tus- 
can palazzo to an eminent curiosity dealer 
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in Paris. It created quite a furore among 
the keenest and most experienced connois- 
seurs of that enlightened art centre, and 
it was unanimously voted to be one of the 
finest Italian guattro-cento portrait busts in 
existence. Finally it was purchased for 
the Museum of the Louvre at a very con- 
siderable price, and duly installed as one 
of the most precious gems of the collec- 
tion. 

The lustre and completeness of this suc- 
cess were, however, somewhat embarrass- 
ing. Bastianini had modelled his bust 
from the life, the original being a well- 
known old man who combined the voca- 
tion of an artist’s model and a tobacconist. 
Among the Florentine guasi-deaters of the 
time was one Dr. Foresi, notorious for his 
eccentricities and his enmities and quarrels 
with his townsmen of the like occupation, 
and notably with Freppa. When Foresi 
went to Paris shortly after he did not fail 
to inspect the famous bust which had 
made so much noise, and he was imme- 
diately struck with its marvellous resem- 
blance to the tobacconist model whom 
everybody knew, and on his return to 
Florence b2 found little difficulty in get- 
ting at the truth of the matter. 

Foresi thereupon boldly denounced the 
imposition to the authorities of the Louvre, 
but no attention was paid to his repre- 
sentations ; the man’s well-known envious 
and unscrupulous character prevented any 
weight being attached to them. He per- 
sisted, however, wrote letters to the Flor- 
entine newspapers, and sent them to most 
of the principal connoisseurs and directors 
of museums in Europe, and finally it be- 
came necessary to take serious notice of 
his proceedings. The authorities of the 
Louvre thereupon laid the matter before a 
select assemblage of the most competent 
and highly placed art connoisseurs and 
critics of Paris, one and all men whose 
names were of European celebrity and 
whose judgment was received as gospel 
truth. After a most searching scrutiny of 
the bust, these high authorities unani- 
mously agreed that it was a perfectly 
genuine work of the Italian guattro-cento 
period, and that Foresi’s representations 
were malicious and baseless calumnies. 
The latter, however, stood to his guns. 
He had shortly before issued a scurrilous 
newspaper of his own in Florence, dedi- 
cated mainly to the abuse of his rivals and 
the showing up of the foreign art critics 
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and collectors who disagreed with him, 
In this paper he returned to the charge 
week after week, accumulating his proofs 
in an overwhelming manner. 

At that time France was politically most 
unpopular in Italy, and the affair soon as- 
sumed quite the proportion of an interna- 
tional art duel. The Louvre authorities 
caused the bust to be photographed, and 
promptly Foresi photographed his tobac- 
conist in the same attitude. The resem- 
blance was absurdly convincing. Finally, 
Giovanni Freppa himself shifted _ his 
ground, and, making friends with Foresi, 
adroitly announced that he had caused the 
bust to be executed and sent to Paris as 
an artistic trap for the express. purpose of 
humbling French pride. The proofs were 
now overwhelming ; it wasa bitter pill for 
the French cognoscenti, and Foresi gave 
them the full benefit of it. The Italian 
public on the other hand were in eesta- 
sies. Foresi, Freppa, and the sculptor 
became for a time almost national heroes. 
That all three were unscrupulous scoun- 
drels mattered nothing. Italian astuteness 
had humbled and outwitted French cock- 
sureness, and in arts, if not in arms, their 
country had shown herself again supreme. 

Ser Giovanni became more popular and 
considerable than ever, the sculptor rose 
immediately to fame and fortune, while to 
the half-crazy Foresi was accorded unlimit- 
ed license to insult and crow over every- 
body, until fortunately death put a stop to 
his proceedings shortly after. 

Florentine ingenuity in the line of art 
frauds is at the present moment more 
briskly flourishing than ever. Fresh de- 
velopments and other Freppas and Foresis 
have taken possession of the field, but I 
have no more space at present to bestow 
upon them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that art 
frauds are of every kind and degree of 
flagrancy, from the most vulgar barefaced 
shams, such as are likely to impose only 
on the merest dabbler in the collecting 
line, to the infinitely subtle and profound- 
ly calculated efforts, [ had almost said of 
genius; from the vulgar ‘‘ duffers’’ of 
fourth-rate curiosity shops produced by 
the gross, to unique masterpieces which 
perchance have taken months or even 
years of silent labor to bring to the utmost 
perfection of dissimulation. Of the first 
kind it is scarcely necessary to say any- 
thing, they speak for themselves, and their 
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voices soon become familiar and cease to 
enchant, Of the latter kind there are in- 
stances which, as we have seen in the case 
of the Bastianini bust, have imposed upon 
even the highest authorities or left in doubt 
the most practised experts. Such instances 
are of growing frequency, and it is their 
elucidation which I apprehend is likely to 
be the most acceptable. 1 shall then take 
the first illustration which comes to my 
mind, for there is an embarras des richesses 
in the field which forbids methodie selec- 
tion. The modern reproduction of spe- 
cial classes of works of art not primarily 
intended for purposes of fraud have of 
late years been so numerous, and have at- 
tained to such perfection of imitation, that 
when, as is often the case, they are im- 
pressed into the service of the fraud- 
monger, and invested with the delusive 
appearances of antiquity, which he so well 
knows how to communicate, it becomes 
almost impossible to steer clear of them. 

Several familiar categories of ‘* virtu’’ 
have in consequence of late years greatly 
declined in pecuniary value. Collectors 
in general are never quite sure that they 
have got the right thing ; or, if they have, 
that their friends will believe in them, 
Venetian glass and Bernard Palissy ware 
are notable cases in point. The modern 
manufactures of Venice and Murano have 
so flooded the markets and vulgarized the 
ancient wares, that none but the rarest and 
most important specimens, or to which 
undoubted evidence of long anterior pos- 
session can be attributed, have any chance 
of acceptance in the realms of la haute 
curiosite, 

In respect to Palissy ware a recent oc- 
currence, which happened to one of the 
most experienced connoisseurs in ceramic 
matters now living, will show what little 
chance the simple amateur now has of 
escaping the snares spread for him. 

Palissy ware is one of the easiest cate- 
gories toimitate Specimens can be, and 
indeed are now currently, produced which 
are in every respect but antiquity identical 
with the originals, The common pipe- 
clay which forms the body of the ware is 
everywhere at hand, as in Palissy’s day ; 
and the composition of the colored enamels 
and the methods of their application are 
perfectly known and offer not the slightest 
difficulty to the modern potters, while the 
relievo decoration of the original pieces 
can be either reproduced by moulding 
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from them, or else imitated by casts taken 
from the shells, lizards, fish, fern leaves, 
etc., which were the types Palissy himself 
made use of. In short, specimens of 
modern Palissy wares have been produced 
in France absolutely indistinguishable from 
the ancient examples. 

Curiously enough, moreover, Palissy 
himself was an imitator, that is to say, he 
availed himself of another man’s work by 
similar processes of mechanical reproduc- 
tion. Simultaneously with the production 
of Palissy’s enamelled pottery in the 
second half of the sixteenth century an- 
other celebrated artist, Francois Briot, 
executed beautiful work on embossed pew- 
ter; in particular, fine rosewater dishes 
and ewers, decorated with arabesque orna- 
ments in low relief. One of the best 
known and most popular models of these 
ewers and dishes was reproduced, at the 
tine, by Palissy in his enamelled earthen- 
ware by moulding from the pewter orig- 
inals, and the pieces when enriched with 
his splendid colored enamels were more 
beautiful and covetable things than the 
simpler prototypes. These ancient Palissy 
reproductions of Briot’s pewter wares are 
now of the utmost rarity ; the dishes and 
ewers are never found together, and, in 
fact, very few examples of either are now 
extant. Some few years ago one of the 
dishes came into the possession of the con- 
noisseur alluded to. The piece was abso- 
lutely identical with others which had 
come under his notice, and there was not 
the slightest reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity. 

The relievo arabesques were beautifully 
sharp and distinct, and the enamel glaze 
appeared to be of Palissy’s most brilliant 
technique. The piece had been broken 
in several pieces and carefully put together 
again, but this was very often the case with 
such fragile specimens. At the back of 
the piece in the centre was an apparently 
ancient impression in wax of the seal, bear- 
ing a coat of arms, of some former pos- 
sessor. This practice of affixing seals as 
evidence of possession, it should be noted, 
was a common practice in France and other 
continental countries a century or two ago, 
and in this case it seemed to indicate that 
some old continental collector had at- 
tached special importance to this particular 
specimen. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these seem- 
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ingly incontestable evidences, the piece 
was a forgery. Undoubtedly, however, 
but for a mere accident it would never 
have lost its character of genuineness. 

The dish was accidentally broken again ; 
the wax seal became detached from it, and 
underneath, in the place it had occupied, 
was revealed a fatal and unmistakable evi- 
dence of fraud. The well-known manu- 
facturer’s mark of a contemporary French 
pottery was disclosed. Endeavors had 
been made to get rid of it by abrasion, 
but as it was stamped into the body of the 
ware beneath the glaze, this was found 
impracticable, and the ingenious scoun- 
drel, who had got up the fraud, had hit 
upon the expedient of concealing the mark 
by the wax stamp, which he argued would 
most likely never be removed. In regard 
to this instructive occurrence it should be 
stated that the maker of the modern piece 
had availed himself of Briot’s original 
pewter prototype just as Palissy had done 
before him, whereby he was enabled to 
produce quite as sharp and beautiful an 
example, and of the samt exact diameter. 

I have said that in respect to this coun- 
try London alone had the monopoly of the 
art fraud industry, but on consideration I 
find that I must modify the statement. 
The provinces are now beginning to take 
a hand init ; quite latterly—that is within 
the last five or six years—there has arisen 
a widespread ‘‘ craze’’ for old carved oak 
furniture. This is a repetition of one 
which prevailed to a great extent forty or 
fifty years ago, but which died out when 
the supplies, which came at that time 
mainly from the Continent, became ex- 
hausted ; the Wardour Street ‘‘ make-ups”’ 
of those days are indeed not yet entirely 
forgotten. The pseudo-antique specimens 
of that time were generally heterogeneous 
concoctions of genuine ancient carved 
fragments of all periods and countries 
** jumbled’’ together with little or no re- 
gard to congruity or style. Contemporary 
talent, however, is capable of higher 
flights. Downright full-fledged frauds in 
this specialty, not half-and-half impos- 
tures, are now the order of the day. 
Wardour Street has been entirely dis- 
tanced : somewhere in the Midlands, and 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, 
there are at the present moment distinct 
centres, and a considerable number of 
astute individuals, occupied in the produc- 
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tion of fraudulent imitations of old English 
carved oak furniture, chairs, dressers, 
cabinets, bedsteads, settles, etc., ostensi- 
bly of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. These things are now making 
their appearance in the shops and sale- 
rooms of the imetropolis in superfluous 
abundance. Some of these impostures in- 
dicate a certain amount of archeological 
knowledge, heraldic lore, and local in- 
formation as to old families, and their an- 
cestral seats, not heretofore displayed, and 
so all the more dangerous. The initials, 
or names in full, and coats-of-arms of sup- 
posed former owners of the pieces, family 
mottoes or quaint couplets, are a favorite 
device of these new-school forgers. In 
this, as in all such developments, never- 
theless, the tendency is to overdo the 
thing ; such embellishments are very rare- 
ly found in genuine ancient examples of 
earved furniture, and when they are now 
met with in ninety-nine cases out of a 


hundred they may be at once set down as 
inventions of the enemy. 

In many cases these spurious imitations 
of old oak furniture are, nevertheless, very 
deceptive, the exact color of dark time- 
stained oak, its shrunken and fibrous sur- 
face texture, and down even to laborious 
simulation of the holes and meandering 
tracks of the larve of boring beetles, are 
imitated with remarkable success. But 
space now warns me to bring this article 
to an end, and I shall make but little ex- 
cuse for terminating it abruptly. 

Starting as I did with the full intention 
of giving at least somethirg like the out- 
line of a methodic essay on my subject, I 
find I have in reality lapsed into little bet- 
ter than discursive gossip ; perhaps, how- 
ever, that will convey more real informa- 
tion to the readers of this Review than any 
more ambitious line I could have taken.— 
Nineteenth Century. 
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BY FRANCIS ADAMS, 


Iv was inevitable that sooner or later 
some one should make a systematic effort, 
in the interests (say) of literature and art, 
to exploit India and the Anglo-Indian 
life. England has awakened at last to 
the astonishing fact of her world-wide 
Empire, and has now an ever-growing 
curiosity concerning her great possessions 
outre mer. The writer who can “‘ ex- 
plain,’ in a vivid and plausible manner, 
the social conditions of India, Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa—who can show, 
even approximately, how people there 
live, move, and have their being, is as- 
sured of at least a remarkable vogue. 
Several vogues of this sort have already 
been won on more or less inadequate 
grounds : have been won, and lost, and 
the ery is still, They come! From among 
them all, so far, one writer alone, led on 
to fortune on this flood-tide in the affairs 
of men, has consciously and deliberately 
aimed high ; taken his work seriously, and 
attempted to add something to the vast 
store of our Engtish literature. The spec- 
tacle of a writer of fiction who is also a 
man of letters, and not merely a helpless 
caterer for the circulating libraries and the 


railway bookstalls, is unfortunately as rare 
among us as it is frequent among our 
French friends. Literature and Art are 
organized in France, and have prestige 
and power. In England they are impo- 
tent and utterly at the mercy of Philistine 
and imperfectly-educated newspaper men, 
who, professed caterers for the ignorant 
and stupid cravings of the average English 
person, male and female (and especially 
female), foist upon us painters, poets, 
novelists, and musicians of the most hope- 
less mediocrity. In France this sort of 
thing is impossible. Such efforts would 
only provoke a smile. People would say 
to you when you were taking seriously a 
poet (for instance) like Mr. Lewis Morris, 
or Sir Edwin Arnold, ora novelist like Mr. 
Besant or Mr. Elaggard, ‘‘ Why, you must 
be joking! These gentlemen are not 
writers—are not artists at all. Surely you 
know that what they concern themselves 
with is the nourishment of the babes and 
sucklings who have to be provided with 
pap somehow ; but serious workers, con- 
tributors to critical and creative thought-— 
allez !’? It seems something to be at last 
able to go to our French friends, and say, 
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‘** Well, here at any rate we have a young 
Englishman who has won a remarkable 
vogue, and for all that ¢sa serious worker, 
is a contiibutor to critical and creative 
thought, zs an artist, iz a writer’’—to be 
able to go and say this, and to advance 
reasons for our belief in it of sufficient 
cogency to extort, perhaps, from our 
friends a genuine assent. If for this 
alone, we ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, our Anglo-Indian story- 
teller. 


I, 


From the beginning, Mr. Kipling struck 
a strong and solemn personal note. To 
his first booklet, Soldiers Three, a collec- 
tion of seven ‘‘ stories of barrack-room 
life,’”’ and designed to ‘‘ illustrate’’ one 
of ‘‘the four main features of Anglo- 
Indian life,’’ viz., the military, he attached 
the following sombre, proud, and yet 
pitiful envot :-— 


‘* And they were stronger hands than mine 
That digged the ruby from the earth— 
More cunning brains that made it worth 
The large desire of a king ; 
And bolder hearts that thro’ the brine 
Went down the Perfect Pearl to bring. 


‘** Lo, I have wrought in common clay 
Rude figures of a rough-hewn race ; 
For Pearls strew not the‘market-place 
In this my town of banishment 
Where with the shifting dust I play, 
And eat the bread of Discontent. 


‘** Yet is there life in that I make,— 
O Thou who knowest, turn and see, 
As Thou hast power over me, 
So have I power over these, 
Because I wrought them for Thy sake, 
And breathed in them mine agonies. 


“* Small mirth was in the making. Now 
I lift the cloth that cloakes the clay 
And, wearied, at thy feet I lay 
My wares, ere I go forth to sell, 
The long bazar will praise—but Thou— 
Heart of my heart, have I done well ?’’ 


Certainly three of these tales constitut- 
ed something very like a revelation not 
only of one of ‘‘ the four main features of 
Anglo Indian life,’’ but also of a new 
writer of considerable force and original- 
ity. Nothing like either The Big Drunk 
Draf, or With the Main Guard, had 
been presented to the reading public be- 
fore, and the praise of the long bazar was 
justifiable enough. But as a gallery of 
characters, as manifest fictional creations, 
the success of the book is not great. In- 
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deed, one of the weakest sides of all Mr. 
Kipling’s work is just the want of this 
very gift, on the assured possession of 
which he seems to pique himself. Lis 
characterization is never excellent ; often 
it is mediocre ; sometimes it is abomina- 
ble. He cannot escape from his own sub- 
jectivity. Never was 'woik more acutely 
personal than his. Never did a writer 
consciously or unconsciously insist with 
such passionate persistence on the special 
form of milieu which has given him what 
he feels to be (so far at least) the domi- 
nant factor in his view of things. And 
this is why, in nine cases out of ten, his 
dramatis persone melt away so rapidly in 
the memory, leaving us with nothing but 
the impression of an admirably piquant 
and clever delineation. He has probably 
spent more time and trouble over his 
** Soldiers Three,’”? Mulvaney, Oitheris, 
and Learoyd, than over any other of the 
characters of his tales; yet Mulvaney 
alone is recognizable as anything approach- 
ing an organic creation. Mr. Kipling sac- 
rifices everything to his mordant individu- 
ality. Mulvaney, the drunken, pugnacious, 
loquacious, kindly Irish ruffian of the old 
school, will tell you how ‘‘ Brazenose 
walked into the gang wid his sword, like 
Diarmid av the Gowlden Collar,” and will 
not mention the name of the Queen in 
ordinary conversation without devoutly in- 
voking upon her the blessing of the Crea- 
tor! Ortheris, the little vulgar rascal of 
a cockney, urges his comrade on to an ad- 
venture with the quotation :— 
‘** Go forth, return in glory, 
To Clusium’s royal ’ome : 
And round these bloomin’ temples ’ang 
The bloomin’ shields 0’ Rome,”’ 

And, when he is rebuked for loquacity 
under trial, inquires : ‘‘ D’you stop your 
parrit screamin’ of a ’ot day when the 
cage is a-cookin’ ‘is pore little pink toes 
orf ?’’ Similarly a regimental carpenter 
likens the splitting open of a boat to ‘‘a 
cock eyed Chinese lotus,’’ or a London 
street-girl entreats : ‘* But cou—couldn’t 
you take and live with me till Miss Right 
comes along? I’m only Miss Wrong, I 
know, but I’d,’’ ete., ete. I respectfully 
submit that the speaker here is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, not Mulvaney, nor Ortheris, nor 
another. Instances of this sort of utterly 
inartistic insertion of little bits of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling into Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ rude” figures of a rough-hewn 
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race,’’ are very plentifal, and are certain- 
ly not edifying samples of the way he 
shows his god-like ‘* power over these.”’ 
But how, when taken from the larger point 
of view, this defect limits the value of his 
criticism of the main features of Anglo- 
Indian life, which he designs to ‘ illus- 
trate’? To-day we are all full of eager- 
ness and curiosity to know of what sort 
our short-service soldiers are. Mr. Kip- 
ling dedicates his booklet to ‘‘ that very 
strong man, T, Atkins,’’ who is surely the 
very person in question. But what does 
he tel! xs about him? Little or nothing. 
It is the old long-service man who is his 
game. Into the mouth of Mulvaney, who 
gives us most of the military criticism, is 
put the ancient and stock abuse of the 
short-service system, backed up with the 
stock and ancient chauvinism about the 
glory and gain of the good old gentleman 
officer, all of the olden time, the individual 
with the courage of a mastiff and the 
brains of a rabbit. The poor old Irishman 
in his degradation is even made to consol- 
ingly kick himself with the reflection that, 
if he could have kept out of one big drink 
a month, he would have been an honorary 
lieutenant by this time, ‘a nuisince to 
my betthers, a laughin’ shtock to my 
equils, an’ a curse to meself.”” And thus 
we settle the modern military question, 
incidentally throwing in a few jeers at 
Lord Wolseley as a drawing-room man, 
who doesn’t know his business. With 
what heart-felt rapture, on the other 
hand, do we approach the sacred exhibi- 
tions of the Old Style! Take the first 
toast at the mess, which is the same as 
Mulvaney’s loyal conversational prayer. 
‘** That Sacrament of the Mess,’’ says Mr. 
Kipling solemnly and deliberately in his 
own person, ‘* never grows old and never 
ceases to bring a Jump into the throat of 
the listener, be he by sea or by land, 
Dirkovitch’’ [a mere unregenerate Cos- 
sack] ‘* rose with his ‘ brothers glorious,’ 
but he did not understand, No one but 
an officer’ [the italics are mine] ‘* can tell 
what that means; and the bulk,’’ ete., 
ete. And this in the year of grace 1891 ! 
Now what I want to know is this. Does 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his most calm 
and disillusionized hours, in the dead un- 
happy night, and when the rain js on the 
roof, seriously believe in this sort of thing ? 
If so, then he is indeed in acondition past 
even that in which the Lord might be 
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asked to have mercy on his soul. For 
‘* with stupidity the gods themselves con- 
tend in vain.’’ There are other excesses 
to which the sightless tradition of the old, 
hide-bound, Jingoistic, Anglo-Indian offi- 
cialism leads Mr. Kipling, but they are 
excusable and even defensible. It is only 
abject silliness which can be neither de- 
fended nor excused. None the less, he 
carries some of these excesses to consider- 
able Jength. Dickie, the most gentle and 
lovable of his male characters, blind, and 
going to his death, ‘‘ stretches himself on 
the floor’? [of a carriage in an armed 
train at Suakim] ‘‘ wild with delight at 
the sounds and the smells’’ of the ma- 
chine-gun, pouring out lead through its 
five noses upon hapless Arabs, fighting for 
their freedom in their native land. 

‘* *God is very good—I never thought 
I'd hear this again, Give ’em hell, men ! 
oh, give ’em hell !’ he cried.”’ 

The exceeding goodness of God in rela- 
tion to Englishmen and ‘‘ niggers’’ seems 
always to consist in the opportunity and 
ability of the former to give the latter 
‘* hell.’’ Never once in his tales does Mr. 
Kipling appear to be aware that these 
same miserable aliens may have a point of 
view of their own—they also. There is 
always the tacit assumption of the fact that 
they are made merely to be fought with, 
conquered, and ruled, which is simply the 
sentiment of the Exeter Hall of the Jin- 
goes, who should surely look with greater 
favor than they do on their Christian 
brethren, For are they not both after the 
same thing? The missionary going even 
one better in his desire for the servitude 
not only of the body but of the spirit, 
which of course is Ais special way of ‘* giv- 
ing ’em hell.”’ I am not quarrelling with 
this genial and enlightened manner of 
treating the ‘‘ inferior races,” I am only 
saying that in the case of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling it makes one feel how much less 
interesting and valuable his criticism on 
the Indian people is than it might be. 
Ah, if only kindly nature had given him 
as much brain-power as she has given him 
pictorial talent, what a rendering of the 
Anglo-Indian life we might have had! It 
would have been final. There would have 
been no need for any one even to try to 
do this contemporary phase of it over 
again. 

Pieces of his description of fighting 
have been spoken of as unparaileled. 
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Wonderful as was his first effort in this 
direction, the ‘‘ jam’’ in ‘‘ the gut betune 
two hills, as black as a bucket an’ as thin 
asa gurl’s waist,’’ where the Pathans wait- 
ed ‘* like rats in a pit,” for the onslaught 
of the two regiments, one of which (the 
Black Tyrone) ‘‘ had seen their dead’’— 
wonderfully as this was presented in the 
Mulvaneyan brogue, when Mr. Kipling 
trusted to himself alone he did better and 
achieved a masterpiece, The Drums of 
the Fore and Aft is one of those perform- 
ances which are apt to reduce criticism to 
the mere tribute of a respectful admira- 
tion. It is absolutely and thoroughly well 
done. It ‘‘ explains’? everybody and 
everything. We follow the raw-recruited 
regiment step by step in the process of its 
demoralization. We feel the approach of 
the inevitable catastrophe. Equally clear 
is the demonstration of the personal in- 
cident of the two little drummer-boys, 
who are to be on this occasion the chance 
gods from the machine. It all passes be- 
fore us like a piece of illuminated life. 
And with what dramatic power is it all 
gathered together and swept forward to 
the culminating scene, where the two lads 
step out from the rocks with drum and 
fife, ‘‘ and the old tune of the old Line 
shrills and rattles.’? Then from the pure- 
ly descriptive writing which follows, take 
a specimen like this : ‘‘ The English were 
not running. They were hacking and 
hewing and stabbing. . . . The Fore and 
Aft held their fire till one bullet could 
drive through five or six men, and the 
front of the Afghan force gave on the vol- 
ley. They then selected their men, and 
slew them with deep gasps and short hack- 
ing coughs, and groanings of leather belts 
against strained bodies.’’ Scarcely less 
fine is the charge of the Lancers, which 
‘* detached the enemy from his base as a 
sponge is torn from a rock, and left him 
ringed about with fire in’ that pitiless 
plain. And as a sponge is chased round 
the bath tub by the hand of the bather, so 
were the Afghans chased.’’ Whenever 
Mr. Kipling touches on a battle-scene, 
especially a mélée, he writes with this ab- 
solute mastery of it all. It is real pictorial 
magic, Thecharge of Arabs on the square 
on the Nile bank (Zhe Light that Failed, 
chap. ii.) is too long for full quotation 
here, and too perfect to be mutilated ; but 
the following may be taken as a sample of 
the way in which he can render a personal 
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incident in such surroundings. It is from 
a tale in his last book, Life’s Handicap, 
The Mutiny of the Mavericks, which is for 
the most part a worthless piece of special 
pleading, but which ends with this admi- 
rable portrayal of the madness of a coward : 
** Dan and Horse Egan kept themselves in 
the neighborhood of Mulcahy. Twice the 
man would have bolted back in the confu- 
sion. ‘Twice he was heaved, kicked, and 
shouldered back again into the unpaintable 
inferno of a hotly contested charge. At 
the end, the panic excess of his fear drove 
him into madness beyond al] human cour- 
age. His eyes staring at nothing, his 
mouth open and frothing, and breathing 
as one in a cold bath, he went forward de- 
mented, while Dan toiled after him. The 
charge checked at a high mud wall. It 
was Mulcahy who scrambled up tooth and 
nail and hurled down among the bayonets 
the amazed Afghan who barred his way. 
It was Mulcahy, keeping to the straight 
line of the rabid dog, who led a collection 
of ardent souls at a newly unmasked bat- 
tery and flung himself on the muzzle of a 
gun, as his companions danced among the 
gunners. It was Mulcahy who ran wildly 
on from that battery into the open plain, 
where the enemy were retiring in suilen 
groups. His hands were empty, he had 
lost helmet and belt, and he was bleeding 
from a wound in the neck... Dan 
and Horse Egan, panting and distressed, 
had thrown themselves down upon the 
ground by the captured guns, when they 
noticed Mulcahy’s charge. . . . The last 
of a hurrying crowd of Afghans turned at 
the noise of shod feet behind him, and 
shifted his knife ready to hand, This, he 
saw, was no time to take prisoners, Mul- 
cahy tore on, sobbing ; the straight-held 
blade went home through the defenceless 
breast, and the body pitched forward al- 
most before a shot from Dan’s rifle brought 
down the slayer. The two Irishmen went 
out tu bring in their dead.’’ 

** Description,”’ said Byron, in his riper 
time, when he had begun to understand - 
himself a little, ‘* description is my forte.”’ 

It is also Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s. 


II. 


The second of the four main features of 
the Anglo-Indian life is the domestic, and 
Mr. Kipling chooses The Story of the 
Gadsbys as his typical illustration of it. 
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The difference, however, between the 
‘* domestic’’ feature and the last of the 
four, which he denominates the ‘‘ social’’ 
feature, is slight, and the latter term is 
quite comprehensive enough for the two. 
Here, indeed, he is on his special ground. 
Here his critical limitations do not come 
into play ; his pet prejudices and theories 
are unaffected, and he sets himself to ren- 
der Anglo-Indian ‘‘ society’’ as seen and 
felt from within as well as from without, 
with an unimpeachable disinterestedness, 
The Story of the Gadsbys showed, in at 
Jeast one scene of that dramatized “‘ tale 
without a plot’? (Zhe Tents of Kedar), a 
really remarkable gift of dialogue. It was 
true drawing-room comedy of a high order, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the 
piece the talking and gesturing of the pup- 
pets were undeniably actual. In the Sol- 
diers Three there was a piece of first-rate 
dialogue (Zhe Solid Muldoon, pp. 45, 46, 
the talk between Mulvaney and Annie 
Bragin), but it is obviously one thing to 
write two pages of conversation and quite 
another to wiite eighty. The characters 
chosen for analysis, however, are on a 
rather low plane and prove tedious when 
treated at such length. Seven pages of 
the silly delirium of a silly girl are rather 
too large an instalment of predetermined 
pathos on one note, coming on the top of 
two even larger and more monotonous in- 
stalments of honeymooning and conjugal 
“tiffing.’? An obviously much-experi- 
enced 1.C.S. man has a felicitous phrase 
for the Anglo-Indian ‘‘ society’’ ladies, 
married or single. He calls them “‘ fire- 
balloons,’’ and every type of ‘* fire-bal- 
Joon,’”’ from the empty-headed little girl 
aforesaid (whose maiden experience so 
soon corroborates the touching aphorism 
of her maiden friend that ‘* being kissed 
by a man who didn’t wax his mustache 
was like eating an egg without salt’’) 
through the savage man-exploiting Mrs. 
Reiver up to Mrs, Hawksbee, ‘‘ the most 
wonderful woman in India,’’—every one 
of them he treats with a loving, pa- 
tient, and elaborate detail. Some of them 
are not worth it, ‘‘ the most wonderful 
woman in India’’ among them (he dedi- 
cates Plain Tales from the Hills, with a 
mild fatuity, ‘‘ to the wittiest woman in 
India,’’ who must run that terrible Mrs. 
Hawksbee close) ; but others are drawn 
with the hand of a master, and are among 
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his most living creations. The same is to 
be said of most of the men. 

Here, then, we have at last the Anglo- 
Indian ‘‘ society”’ life of to-day, and we 
see it from every side. Duty and red- 
tape tempered by picnics and adultery—it 
is a singular spectacle. But we are to 
ascribe much, very much, to the climate. 
Simla holds ‘‘ the oniy existence in this 
desolate land worth the living.’’ For the 
rest, it is six months purgatory and six 
months hell. ‘‘ Qne of the many curses 
of our life in India is the want of atmos. 
phere in the painter’s sense. There are 
no half tints worth noticing. Men stand 
out all crude and raw, with nothing to 
tone them down, and nothing to scale 
them against.’’ For instance, we speak 
of “all the pleasures of a quiet English 
wooing, quite different from the brazen 
businesses of the East, when half the com- 
munity stand back and bet on the result, 
and the other half wonder what Mrs, So- 
and-so will say to it.’’ Thus Minnie 
Threegan competes successfully with her 
** poor, dear mamma’’ (who is not precise- 
ly a widow) for Mr, Gadsby, who, in his 
turn, throws over Mrs. Herriott (also ap- 
parently not a widow to any alarming ex- 
tent) in order to enter into the matri- 
monial ‘‘ garden of Eden.’’ Out of the 
six tales specially designed to ‘ illustrate’’ 
the ‘‘ social’’ life of the Anglo-Indians, 
five are based, some more, some less, on 
adultery. In the way of short stories Mr. 
Kipling has done nothing better than the 
three central ones—At the Pit’s Mouth, 
A Wayside Comedy, and The Hill of Il- 
lusion ; the last containing the most ad- 
mirably sustained piece of dialogue he has 
yet written. The other side to the picture 
of the reckless, light-hearted revelry of 
the Hills is to be found in the doggedly 
heroic work of, at any rate, the male por- 
tion of these people down in the Plains, 
Picnics, rides and drives, with garden-par- 
ties and promenades, are suddenly forgot- 
ten in a scene like this :—‘‘ The atmos- 
phere within was only 104°, as the ther- 
mometer bore witness, and heavy with the 
foul sme:l of badly trimmed kerosene 
lamps ; and this stench, combined with 
that of native tobacco, baked brick and 
dried earth, sends the heart of many a 
strong man down to his boots, for it is 
the smell of the Great Indian Empire when 
she turns herself for six months into a 
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house of torment.’’ The temper induced 
by this sort of thing, when mixed up well 
with fever and finally flavored with cholera 
ad libitum, is scarcely likely to be lamb- 
like. ‘* It’s an insult to the intelligence 
of the Deity,” observes one of the suffer- 
ers, “‘ to pretend we’re anything but tor- 
tured rebels.’’ Who shall be surprised, 
then, that when the tortured rebels go 
away for a holiday to ‘‘ the only existence 
in this desolate land worth the living,’’ 
they are devotees of the gospel of eating, 
drinking, and being merry, for only too 
obvious reasons? At the bad times this 
same gospel leads to astonishing effects in 
the way of kindliness and self-sacrifice. 
A savage Stoicism holds all things cheap, 
even death, ‘‘ Bah! how these Chris- 
tians funk death !’’ It is the grim and 
contemptuous jeer of the eternal heathen, 
whose heart says to him with a fraternal 
candor, ‘* Dust thou art, and to dust thou 
shalt return, and what on earth does it 
matter ?’’ Yet what adepth of passion 
and emotion lies in these Stoics, and how 
paltry and factitious all cther men seem 
beside them—children babbling of the 
moon or cowards sucking at their spiritual 
opium pipes to drug their ‘* funk’’ into 
** faith.’? Mr. Kipling loves his heathens 
with all his heart, and even the silliest of 


his ‘ fire-balloons’’ seeks not succor 
**from on high’ in the troubles and 


agonies of ‘‘ life’s handicap.”’ As for his 
men, they have all more or less of the na- 
ture of the eternal barbarian, the atavistic 
impulse of ruthless action which lies so 
deeply and so ineradicably in almost all of 
us, under the thin veneer of our civilized 
refinement and ‘* good manners.’’ Speak- 
ing of his Dickie, he calls it the ‘‘ go- 
fever, which is more real than many doc- 
tor’s diseases, waking and raging, urging 
him, who loved Maisie beyond anything 
in the world, to go away and taste the old, 
hot, unregenerate life again—to scuffle, 
swear, gainble, and live light lives with 
his fellows ; to take ship and know the 
sea once more, and by her beget pictures ; 
to talk to Binat among the sands of Port 
Said, while Yellow Tina mixed the 
drinks,’’ and so on. Very little respect 
or care has he, therefore, for those who 
shout to us perpetually, ‘‘ Great is the 
Respectability of the English people !’’ 
**Oh, you rabbit hutches!’’ cries out 
Dickie, in the black hour of his poverty 
in London, ‘‘do you know what you’ve 
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got to do later on? You have to supply 
me with men-servants and maid-servants’’ 
—here he smacked his lips—‘‘ and the 
peculiar treasure of kings. Meantime I’ll 
get clothes and boots, and presently I will 
return and trample on you.’’ Strange, 
passing strange, that in the throat of men 
who talk like this a lump should rise, ‘* be 
they by sea or by land,’’ at the imystic 
formula which sums up the cult of the 
Sovereign who doesn’t rule. Yet such, it 
appears, are we English, a ‘‘ peculiar peo- 
ple’’ in all conscience. Nor is even the 
saving grace of humor denied to our 
Anglo-Indian story-teller, to temper the 
foolisher aspects of that bilious and fiery 
jingoism of the devastated and terrible 
clime. The preface to Life’s Handicap 
is a delicious proof of this, and _para- 
graphs, sentences, and phrases, that have 
the true piquant flavor, are rarely to seek, 
Yet his touch is not by any means always 
certain. His false characterization has its 
parallel] in false criticism, sometimes mere- 
ly the smart superficialities of the imper- 
fectly educated journalist (to whom culture 
stands for nothing more than ‘‘ culchaw’’), 
at other times quite shocking tributes of 
respect and admiration to tenth-rate per- 
sonages. Mr. Kipling knows little be- 
yond modern English prose. The secret 
of the art and literature of the great Con- 
tinental peoples is hid from him. He is 
too young, and he has lived too hard, not 
to be considerably in the dark about him- 
self. The pose he prefers to take is that 
of the utmost smartness and cocksureness 
available. How else is one to explain the 
insertion of work absolutely vile and de- 
testable in his Jatest book? The sacra 
James auri might explain such composi- 
tion ; but it is another thing in the full 
flood-tide of your vogue, with name, and 
fame, and fortune all at your hand, to 
write in this way of your work :— 


** The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the clay, 


‘* One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth— 
It is enough that thro’ Thy grace 
I saw nought common on Thy earth, 


** Take not that vision from my ken ; 
Oh, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need !’’— 


ers 
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to write like this, and then to present to 
us such unspeakably mediocre and wretch- 
ed stuff as Zhe Lang Men o’ Larut or 
Namgay Doola! ‘* Under any circum- 
stances, remember,’’ says the sagacious 
Dickie, in the character of the pictorial 
journalist in the heyday of his London 
vogue, ** four-fifths of everybody’s work 
must be bad. But the remnant is worth 
the trouble for its own sake.’’ Very true : 
but is this any reason that a man who can 
give us such a splendid sample of story- 
telling as The Courting of Dinah Shad, 
or touch the very spring of the lacrime 
rerum in the piteous narrative of The Man 
who was, should proceed to inflict on us 
work which even the most sympathetic 
criticism can only designate as beneath 
contempt? Mr. Kipling asks too much 
of his most devoted admirers when he 
leaves them to try and justify the existence 
of Numgay Doola and The Lang Men o’ 
Larut, and even The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney. Balzac could not 
afford to sign his name to such rubbish. 
For Mr. Rudyard Kipling to do so, is to 
send snakes to strangle his reputation in 
its cradle. 


Il. 


‘*In India,’’? he says, speaking in his 
proper person, ‘‘ you really see humanity 
—raw, brown, naked humanity — with 
nothing between it and the blazing sky, 
and only the used-up, over-handled earth 
under foot.’? One of the results of the 
overwhelming nature of this fact is that, 
at any rate in any close consideration of 
the ‘‘ native feature,’’ you are soon driven 
to take refuge in ‘‘ simpler theories’’ than 
those current among the benighted English 
home officials. Herein, of course, is the 
great difference between these and the 
Anglo-Indian officials. The latter have 
ever treated the ‘‘ native feature’? from 
the ‘‘ simpler theory’? point of view. 
Hence the stupendous success of our Ind- 
ian administration as an administration 
from the days of Clive to those of Lord 
Lytton and onward. Our sympathetic 
comprehension of the races we have ruled, 
our intimate knowledge and appreciation 
of their religious and social feelings ; all 
this is due to the ‘‘ simpler theories’’ of 
our Anglo-Indian officials, civil and mili- 
tary. The events of the year 1857 were 
the crowning proof of this. In that year 
we simplified even these simpler theories 


into the one simplest theory of all. ‘‘ We 
gave ’em hell’’ to an extent that they have 
never forgotten, and Mr, Kipling smiles 
cunningly over the still active native preju- 
dice against being blown away from the 
mouths of cannons. The foolish person 
in search of a little disinterested informa- 
tion about things may find the so called 
Indian Mutiny an unexplained historical 
phenomenon and eagerly hope for some 
enlightenment on the subject from a writer 
who is ‘‘ illustrating’ the ‘‘ native fea- 
ture.” He will get little or none from 
Mr. Kipling. Firstly, he will find the 
scantiest mention or even allusion to the 
social movements of the natives. They are 
viewed merely as a huge mass of raw, 
brown, naked humanity to be manipulated 
by the civil and military officials for the 
arcane purposes of the Great Indian Em- 
pire, or by the inspired amateur detective 
(Strickland is Mr. Kipling’s name for him) 
as material for his dexterous energy and 
sagacity, or by the male portion of the 
Anglo-Indians as a happy hunting-ground 
for more or less animating, if monotonous, 
sexual experiences ‘‘ without benefit of 
clergy.’’ We see the officials perpetually 
hustling the child-like natives about all 
over the country. We see Strickland or 
somebody else, not quite so clever per- 
haps, but still far too clever for child-like 
natives, perpetually exposing their vil- 
lainies. We see rows of Anglo-Indian 
bachelors of all sorts (some the most com- 
monplace sorts) inspiring dark-eyed lit- 
tle native girls with dog like adorations. 
There is in these narratives all the abil- 
ity of the thoroughly good story-teller we 
know, here and there bits of excellent dia- 
logue (the final scene in The Sending of 
Dana Da, for example), the same exquis- 
ite little descriptive cameos, the same 
rapid and piquant dogmatism—one has 
nothing less to praise here than in the 
tales of the ‘‘ military’’ feature, but un- 
happily also nothing more. Nowand then 
vivid touches seem to bring us into con- 
tact with the peculiar and essential nature 
of the more active members of the alien 
races, and we realize for a moment some- 
thing of the qualities in them which have 
made history ; but how rare and partial 
such glimpses are! Thus Mr. Kipling 
shows us the Afghan Amir in his Court, 
and ‘‘ the long tail of feudal chiefs, men 
of blood, fed and cowed with blood.” 
But such things are not his game. It is 
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the little personal experiences and the 
‘** begetting of pictures’? from the same 
that he is keen for. This is what interests 
and absorbs him. ‘‘ If I were Job ten 
times over,’’ says one of his characters in 
the most unnatural manner for the char- 
acter, and in the most natural manner for 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘ I should be so in- 
terested in what was going to happen next 
that I’d stay in and watch.’”? And he 
makes his Mrs. Hawksbee repeat the sen- 
timent. ‘*‘ Color, light, and motion,’’ he 
says elsewhere with his own voice, ‘* with- 
out which no man has much pleasure in 
living.’’ He loves the demonstrative in- 
stinct of the Oriental. ‘‘ You cannot ex- 
plain things to the Oriental. You must 
show.’’ He has in him, too, the Oriental 
love of story-telling for its own sake ; and 
even their superstition strikes a responsive 
chord in him. ‘* I have lived long enough 
in this India,’’ he says, ‘‘ to know that it 
is best to know nothing ;’’ and on the 
force of this he mars a little masterpiece 
like The Courting of Dinah Shad with a 
large allowance of second. rate second-sight 
prediction, which is fulfilled to the letter. 
I cannot tell whether it is simply due to 
the benumbing chil! of incredulity, but his 
deliberately supernatural tales, from Zhe 
Phantom Rickshaw downward, impress 
me as distinct failures. On the other 
hand, when he deals in natural horrors 
(take At the Pit’s Mouth as a sample, or 
The Other Man) | often find him a master. 

But do not let me seem to strike with 
too great insistence the note of deprecia- 
tion and disappointment. That would be 
to be unjust as well as ungracious. The 
best Mr. Kipling has to give, he gives, 
and the best of that best is veritably good, 
and what more should we ask of him ? 
Nowhere in his more elaborate efforts to 
delineate child-life (and some of them are 
something rather like successes) does he give 
us so perfect a piece of work as the little 
child-idyl called The Story of Muhammad 
Din: nowhere does this gift of natural 
horror find more artistically harrowing ex- 
pression than in Zhe Gate of the Hundred 
Sorrows, or in Bubbling Well Road: no- 
where does he paint the Hwig Weibliche 
with a more liquid depth of simple Jove 
than in Lispeth or Beyond the Pale. And 
ull of these are stories that illustrate the 
‘ native’’ feature. 


There is one obvious quality in all liter- 
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ary work without which the name or fame 
of a writer has no possible chance of sur- 
vival, and that is the literary quality. Its 
manifestations are many, far more diverse, 
indeed, then jejune critics like Matthew 
Arnold will admit. Arnold loved to quote 
a line of Sophokles above a line of Homer, 
a line of Dante below a line of Shakspere, 
and to assure us that these were all perfect 
samples of *‘ style.”’ The fact is, that of 
style in the sense known to Sophokles or 
Milton, Shakspere and Homer had little, 
and Dante had Jess. Shakspere achieves 
his immortality through a verbal magic 
unequalled in the world’s literature. No 
man ever created such lines and phrases, 
Dante (to take his case alcne) achieves his 
immortality by something quite different 
—by asheer and simple sincerity of out- 
look. He watches, and watches, and 
watches, till he sees things before him 
with an actuality that burns achingly into 
his sight, and what he sees he puts down 
simply—as he sees it; but style in the 
sense of Sophokles, verbal magic in the 
sense of Shakspere, he has little or none 
of either, 

Our business here is obviously with 
things on a smaller scale, but the same line 
of judgment must be held as with those of 
the largest. No one can claim for Mr, 
Kipling the possession of a real prose 
style, or, indeed, of anything approaching 
to it. He cannot even, at least in this re- 
spect, for a moment be placed beside his 
French contemporaries and fellow-story- 
tellers— Maupassant and Bourget, let alone 
the great names of French and English 
prose. Such style, gud style, as he has is 
mere ephemeral and journalistic smartness, 
and he never begins to do good work till 
he has consciously forgotten all about it, 
and has set himself down to: paint his 
‘* nictures’’ or express his emotions as he 
best may. Neither has he that sheer and 
simple sincerity of outlook, that patient 
and relentless realism which (for example) 
lifts the best work of Zolaso high, His 
youth and ardor, worked to white-heat by 
the Indian climate and his hard life, have 
intensified his individualism to such a pitch 
that he cannot get out of himself—cannot 
render any one or anything objectively. 
The types he hates he caricatures, and 
mingles up men, and women, and children 
with puppets tricked out in semblance of 
the same, with a splendid want of dis- 
crimination. What side, then, of this 
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precious, this indispensable quality does 
he possess as the ‘* Open, Sesame’’ of the 
years to come, where newspaper ‘* boom- 
ers’? cease from troubling and serious 
workers are at rest? The reply can hap- 
pily be given without much hesitation. 
Beyond all question (to put it in the par- 
ticular form) he has the gift, both of the 
happy simile and of the happy phrase. 
‘¢ You pass through big still deodar forests, 
and under big still cliffs, and over big still 
grass- downs swelling like a woman’s 
breasts ; and the wind across the grass, 
and the rain among tke deodars says, 
* Hush —hush—hush.’’’ A touch of ver- 
bal trickery here, and Nature is rendered 
purely in the focus of the spectator’s sub- 
jectivity, but how well’ she is rendered ! 
Or, again, ‘‘ A large, low moon turned 
the tops of the spear-grass to silver, and 
the stunted camel-thorn-bushes and sour 
tamarisks into the likeness of trooping 
devils. The smell of the sun had not left 
the earth, and little aimless winds, blow- 
ing across the rose-gardens to the south- 
ward, brought the scent of dried roses and 
water.’’ He is almost as keen a connois- 
seur of scents and smells as M. Guy de 
Maupassant. He realizes their powers. 
Several such samples have been given al- 
ready. Here are the Himalayas from the 
nasal point of view. ‘* The monkeys sang 
sorrowfully to each other as they hunted 
for dry roots in the fern-wreathed trees, 
and the last puff of the day-wind brought 
from the unseen villages the scent of damp 
wood-smoke, hot cakes, dripping under- 
growth, and rotting pine-cones, That is 
the true smell of the {limalayas, and if 
once it creeps into the blood of a man, 
that man will, at the last, forgetting all 
else, return to the hills to die.’’ Admi- 
rable, indeed, are these little descriptive 
cameos, which he strews broadeast. Some- 
times they are enclosed in two or three 
lines. ‘* The witchery of the dawn turned 
the gray river-reaches to purple, gold, and 
opal : and it was as though the lumbering 
barge crept across the splendor of a new 
Heaven.’’ Again he achieves the same 
result in one single perfect epithet. ‘* The 
drinking earth’? —three words to describe 
the drought-laden Indian land under the 
heavy, unceasing downpour of the longed- 
for, welcome rains, ‘‘ Nothing save the 
spikes of the rain without and the sinell of 
the drinking earth in my nostrils.’’ Verbal 
magic of this sort is of the poet: it is 
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thrown out whole, so to say, not construct- 
ed. Ortake this. ‘* There was nothing 
but grass everywhere, and it was impossi- 
ble to see two yardsin any direction. The 
grass-stems held the heat exactly as boiler- 
tubes do.’? No more: not another word. 
Oh, veritably in Art the part is ever greater 
than the whole. Naturally enough, when 
he deliberately sets himself down to ex- 
ploit this supreme gift of his, he succeeds 
but moderately. The City of Dreadful 
Night may be taken as a good example. 
It is excellent better-class journalism, and 
all the third-rate “‘ word-painters” are th 
raptures over it, but (alas !) it is not the 
third-rate, or the second-rate, or even the 
first-rate ‘‘ word-painters’ who precisely 
know what they are talking about, let 
alone what people twenty years hence will 
talk about. Yet (alas! once more) for 
how much do they and their wrong-head- 
ed praise and undiscriminating enthusiasm 
count in the creation of vogues! Musta 
man ever owe three-fourths of his tem- 
porary success to his defects and limita- 
tions? Smartness and superficiality, Jin- 
goism and aggressive cock-sureness, rococo 
fictional types and overloaded pseudo- 
prose, how much too much have these 
helped to make the name of our young 
Anglo-Indian story-teller familiar to the 
readers of the English-speaking race all 
over the earth ! 

Grant to him, however, as we surely 
must, the possession of verbal magic, of 
this striking aspect of our precious and in- 
dispensable literary quality, and add to it 
such gifts as have been enumerated in our 
short review of his work, and surely the 
case for taking it and its creator seriously 
has been clearly made out. On the other 
hand, we must rot fora moment lose sight 
of the fact with which we started in our 
consideration of his claims to a permanent 
literary position. We are dealing with 
things on a scale which can only be called 
small, and his limitations, his aberrations 
are very real and very grave. The time is 
past when a writer of talent could win 
such a position, even for a generation, by 
the most nimble and vivid variations of a 
‘* criticism of life’’ adapted to the use of 
the nursery or the schoolroom, Loud- 
tongued, fractious, and numerous though 
it still is, the Noble Army of Blockheads 
no longer exercises that perfect tyranny it 
did fifteen or twenty years ago. It is yet 
able to dispense the loaves and fishes, but 
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its judgments, overwhelming though they 
be for a short time, are being perpetually 
upset by the small, but ever-growing sec- 
tion of the public that begins in Art and 
Literature to know its right hand from its 
left. It will not be long before people 
come to tell Mr: Kipling that they are sick 
to death of his continual efforts to gal- 
vanize his most puppet-like puppets into 
the dreary semblance of life. ‘* No more 
Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, an you 
love us! No more Mrs. Hawksbee, and 
Strickland, and Mrs. What’s-her-name. 
They are only visible and palpable object- 
lessons of your inability to create char- 
acters !’’? Such an inability at this present 
time, when characterization is being more 
and more recognized as the supreme gift 
of the writer and artist, is a vital matter. 
Then, again, although Mr. Kipling is 
young and full of vigor, what are we left 
to infer from the undeniable fact that the 
ascending force in his work is very slight ? 
Nav, we might question its existence. His 
work has not gone on improving in his 
successive efforts. He has never excelled 
The Big Drunk Draf, or The Drums of 
the Fore and Aft, or At the Pit’s Mouth, 
or Gemini, each in their special style, and 
these (if I do not mistake) are all from his 
earlier period. There is nothing in any 
degree better—shall I say there is nothing 
in any degree so good ?—in the whole col- 
lection of stories gathered up in Plain 
Tales from the Hills and Life’s Handicap. 
Any attempt to classify Mr. Kipling, to 
give him a place, and his true place, in 
our modern fiction would be premature. 
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Hope (which, according to the Latin 
phrase, is ‘* the expectation of good’’) 
clings to this saving clause. But after his 
next book will this still be so? What 
should we make of another huge slice of 
the Jncarnation of Krishna Mulvaney stvle 
of thing, and Namgay Doola, and The 
Lang Men of Larut ? 

But, once more, let me not seem to 
strike the unjust and ungracious note of 
depreciation and disappointment, espe- 
cially at the close of my review. We 
should be thankful for what we have got ; 
but, if we chiefly show our thankfulness 
by energetically asking for more, let us 
not fall under the suspicion of want of 
generosity. The case, we say, for taking 
Mr. Kipling seriously has surely been made 
out beyond cavil. His vogue may pass— 
it seems passing somewhat already—as all 
vogues pass ; but, at least, we shall not be 
able to declare of it, as of so many of its 
fellows—and, indeed, of some which seem 
at this hour to stand above all such 
changes and chances—that it was won on 
such inadequate grounds that a total ex- 
tinction and oblivion were, in mercy to 
the vileness of the English artistic taste, 
its most expedient as well as its worthiest 
fate. That can never be said of the man 
who could describe Anglo-Indian society 
as in At the Pit’s Mouth, who could tell 
a story like The Courtship of Dinah Shad, 
who could do a piece of such splendid 
analytical and dramatfe work as The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft.— Fortnightly 
Review, 
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From tHe Frenecn or E, PAitueron. 


BY DOROTHEA A. ALEXANDER. 


I am too early—she is still asleep. 
See, I will seat me softly by her bed, 
Where dawn hath scarcely lightened round her head, 


My watch to keep. 


My kisses shall not fret her deep repose : 
Her dream is better than my perfumed gift : 
The dawn will watch with me, and pause to lift 


Her pinker rose. 


pene 
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O Tiler ! with the purple-running veins 
Tinted like bloom of lilac under snow, 
And breath that is as light to come and go 
As summer rains ; 


With lips that closed upon a smile last night, 

And flower-like cheeks remembering last night’s kiss ; 
Angels of love may surely look on this 

And bless the sight. 


Sleep ! I am by you, whispering words of love— 
Of love and worship in your closéd ear ; 

I may say all, because you cannot hear 

To disapprove. 


As Heaven’s joy is mirrored in the lake, 

Her golden dreams make brightness on her brow— 
Am La part of them, I wonder now, 

For love’s dear sake ? 


Sleep, happy child, beneath my happy glance. 
I would all dreaméd joys were mine and yours, 
And day as sweet as such a night assures— 

A waking trance. 


I bring you all the dearest things I have, 
What time has spared, nor envy quite bereft— 
What having lived of living still is left, 

What hope can save. 


All that is truest which the world derides, 
The gift of loving and the worth of life, 

The strength of faith, the holiness of strife— 
My tears besides, 


T give you all, at once, and in one hour, 
Mucb and so little, strong and yet so weak ; 
My lady will not let the casket break, 

Nor crush the flower. 


Let us lie low and hide our happiness, 
That sorrow may not hear us on her way, 
Or seeing, think, ‘‘ It is too small to slay 
Or to make less.’’ 


The miser in the dark immures his gold, 

Leaves hide the flowers, birds conceal their nest ; 
Let sacred love be quiet, as is best, 

Not over-bold. 


But if our care is vain ; if sorrow come 

And knock upon our door, you shall not know : 
I will go out alone to meet the blow— 

If sorrow come ! 


I will keep all things from you, even doubt ; 
You shall unconscious tread life’s sunny road, 
Not guessing it is I that bear the load, 

And weep without. 
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From height to height your untrammelled feet shall cross ; 
You shall go smiling on toward the goal, 
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Not knowing you attained the peifect whole 


Out of my less, 


But now my soul is rich 


; if Fate opposes 


He must grow weary ere he rob my store. 
Awake, my love! The dawn is at your door, 


And I bring roses. 


—Murray’s Magazine. 





THE FOURTH GOSPEL: CRITICS AND CHARACTERISTICS, 


BY REV. W. 


T am not more than half sure that John 
wrote what I call the ‘‘ Memorabilia of 
Jesus.”” [am quite sure that he inspired 
it, and for all practical purposes is the 
author of it. 1 submit no proof either of 
the sureness or of the more than half sure- 
ness ; proof surely supremely superfluous 
at this time of day. In so far as the litera- 
ture called the Bible is concerned, ques- 
tions of authenticity must now be regarded 
as archaic curiosities, dialectics for the his- 
torical faculty. We don’t live, the veraci- 
ties of life are not stimulated, by the 
versimilitude of dates, documents, manu- 
scripts, names of authors. After the in- 
terminable debates on authenticities, the 
residuum left is still one of doubt and 
guess. The guess of one scholar is the 
doubt of another, and the doubt of a third 
is the faith of afourth ; and we have even 
to reckon with fractions of doubts and 
decimals of guesses in these probabilities 
and possibilities about authenticities, The 
universe plays hide-and-seek with us, and 
the hide-and-seek of anuthenticities is 
played out. The reality that fronts us in 
these Memorials is untouched by all that 
has been searched and by all that lies hid- 
den—the reality of the life to which the 
literature corresponds. Are the millions 
to cease living the Christian life till ex- 
perts have arrived at a unanimous arche- 
ology for which two thousand years have 
not as yet been sufficient ? The science of 
biology has bowled out the batsmen of 
these archaisms. 

Here is the cyclopean problem of this 
archeology in its most modern dress— 
** Could one through an exhaustive exami- 
nation of human records, helped by mod- 
ern physiological and mental science, get 
at the conditions, physical and mental, 
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which govern the greater or less corre- 
spondence between human witness and the 
facts it reports.’’ * Where is the human 
lifetime capable of this Elsmerean exami- 
nation? How many human brains are 
suflicient for it? Can you reach any con- 
clusion by this Herculean labor? We 
shall find the true answer in the Johannine 
problem. 

Dr. Martineau has just written a book 
on the ‘‘ Seat of Authority in Religion,’’ 
in which he devotes nearly sixty demi- 
octavo pages to an exhaustive examination 
of the authenticity of these Memorabilia, 
The Johannine authorship is with him 
crucial. An affirmative answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Wasthe hand that wrote this 
book that of John ?’’ ‘* wins everything 
at once.’’ Having assigned this central- 
ness to the theory of the Person of Christ 
to which the Memorabilia commit us, he 
brings us to the conclusion that they were 
written A.p. 140. 

The remarkable thing in this inguiry is 
that Dr. Martineau is quite oblivious that 
he had a contemporary in the person of 
3ishop Lightfoot, who was the most ac- 
complished scholar of our time, who knew 
every sentence extant of the first three 
centuries, who read Greek as English, who 
learned Coptic and Armenian to be sensi- 
tive to the thinking of that far back 
peried ; a man of the utmost candor and 
highest scientific capacity. Lightfoot de- 
clared for the authorship of John, and he 
is not once referred to in Martineau’s argu- 
ment. Martineau is a philosopher and 
poet, and spiritually minded, reminding 
us very much of the combination of in- 
sight and sensibility in Plato. Lightfoot 





* ** Robert Elsmere,’’ p. 314. 
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is a scholar, a trained critic of historical 
probabilities and literary niceties, an acute 
judge of documentary evidence, a pic- 
turesque historian, of spiritual vision, In 
the following quotation you may hear the 
ring of the critical qualities : 

‘* In every one of the writets, from Polycarp 
and Papias to Polycrates, we have observed 
phenomena whici) bear witness, directly and 
indirectly, and with different degrees of dis- 
tinction, t> its recognition (the recognition of 
the Fourth Gospel). It is quite possible for 
critical ingenuity to find a reason fcr discred- 
iting each instance in turn, An objector may 
urge in one case that the writing itself isa 
forgery; in the second, that the particular 
passage is an interpolation; in the third, that 
the supposed quotation is the original, and the 
language of the Evangelists the copy; in a 
fourth, that the incident or saying was not 
deduced from this Gospel, but from mere 
apocryphal work containing a parallel narra- 
tive. By a sufficient number of assumptions, 
which lie beyond the range of verifications, the 
evidence may be set aside. But the early ex- 
istence and recognition of the Fourth Gospel 
is the one simple postulate which explains all 


’ 


the facts,” * 

Now this discussion of authenticity 
amounts to this: which of these two 
authorities we are to follow. We have 
not, not one educated man in fifty thou- 
sand has, the equipment for an original 
inquiry. We must submit ourselves to 
the iron or golden sceptre of authority, 
Martineau or Lightfoot. There is the seat 
of authority, and authority means always 
preoccupation, that bias which makes the 
varying species of Christian life, that 
affinity by which deer herd with deer and 
wolves with wolves. Martineau is preoc- 
cupied with antipathies to the Divine Per- 
sonality of Jesus, Lightfoot’s mental pro- 
clivities find no difficulty with that con- 
ception. Itisa matter of elective affinities. 
The problem is biological. After you 
have made the most of the documents, 
the best of the verifications, you have a 
thick residuum of uncertainties left, which, 
if you touch id, rises up as a sediment to 
darken the whole subject. You have a 
chaotic cockpit of probabilities and im- 
probabilities, where the critic with spurs 
of the latest manufacture silences his op- 
ponents, crowing loud for a brief while, 
when the interminable sparring begins 
again ;—antiquarian science gone delirious, 
and earnestly asking in these days to be 





* Bishop Lightfoot's Essays on the work 
entitled ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,’’ pp. 249, 
250. 


relieved by labors which shall be more 
fruitful. And the Christian life is left 
unaccounted for and unaccountable, and 
it is a fact, the biggest you can look 
upon, with its worships, its ethics, its in- 
stitutions, its enthusiasms. 

The ulterior question remains : what is 
won by the date of 140 a.p. or lost by 
the date of 90 a.v.? To my mind, and 
in the lines on which we are thinking just 
now, nothing is lost or won by these dates 
howsoever you fix them. Chronology is 
nowhere. The worship of Jesus was estab- 
lished 140 a.p. The authority of the 
Johannine Memorabilia establishes noth- 
ing about the Divine Personality of Jesus ; 
they reflect what had been established. 
The Memorabilia are only a reflection of 
that worship, a philosophy of it, or the 
biology of it. Its legitimacy as literature 
is attested by this reflection. Reflection 
is the true function of literature. Litera- 
ture does not create inspiration or institu- 
tion, but gives explanation or expression 
to them. If he proves anything, Mar- 
tineau gives proof that the Divine lerson- 
ality of Jesus is a true human perception 
when he fixes the date at 140 a.p., be- 
cause that date gives enough time in three 
generations to have tested the perception 
and the potency of it in creating a worship. 
It makes the Memorabilia the literary reply 
to a verified worship. Worship is the re- 
sponse to a Divine power pressing upon men 
from without, and interfused within the 
faculties of the mind. The wonder of 
Christ in our world is the worship of Him, 
The Divinity of Christ is only the doctrinal 
expression of the worship, and the fitness 
of this worship is a question of fact. 
Neither Martineau nor Lightfoot gains 
anything to the conception of Christ by 
dates. The mere memory of Jesus as 
found in His teaching makes the Christian 
life—that restricted species of life—which 
Martineau represents. The impact of 
Jesus, as an active Spirit, urging on the 
human spirit, makes the large Christian 
world which Lightfoot represents. This 
is the whole difference between Martineau 
and Lightfoot ; a varying sensibility to 
the pressure of the unseen Jesus upon 
their souls ; the historic memory of Jesus 
in Martineau, and the present sensibility 
to Him in Lightfoot. 

The problem of Christianity is the prob- 
lem of the Christian life, and life is not a 
problem of literature or history or testi- 
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mony or philosophy, which can only come 
after you have got the life. A human 
life, of a special type, has been organized 
by a human reconstruction under a par- 
ticular influence. That particular stimulus 
has all along been felt, in varying degrees, 
to be the Divine Personality of Jesus, as 
an active pressure upon the human soul. 
The Memorabilia of John do nothing more 
than speak and accent and make melodious 
the fact of the human consciousness, The 
worship of Jesus as the expression of this 
consciousness is the central controlling 
phenomenon of the Christian age. No 
worship is possible except as a responsive- 
ness to an almighty and mystic Presence 
perceived by the human faculty. The 
Personality of Jesus has been recognized 
as involved in this solicitous Presence. 
You can no more dispute the life which 
the worship of Jesus has organized than 
you can quarrel with bird-life or fish-life. 
Analyze the contents of this life as it has 
shown itself through these centuries, 
analyze the hymns, the literature, the 
poetry, the art by which this life has ex- 
pressed itself, and everywhere you will find 
the basis of it is the Divine Personality of 
Jesus in accord with the * Memorabilia. 
This literature is an attempt at explaining 
this active influence upon the mind, but it 
did not originate the influence. We have 
mathematical formulz to explain planetary 
motions and calculate eclipses, but the 
motions do not originate with the for- 
mule, The Divinity of Jesus is discov- 
ered in the pressure of Him on our spirits, 
not in theologies, which are endeavors at 
expressing the inexpressible and at making 
religion more systematic than it really is. 
The life and death, but more specially the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus, are in 
the constitution of this pressure. Whether 
you fix 90 a.p. or 140 a.p. for the Fourth 
Gospel, you win or lose nothing for this 
pressure and the life it has generated ; they 
only find syntax and grammar in the litera- 
ture, and life is not constructed by syntax 
or grammar. 

Moreover, from the viewpoint of biol- 
ogy, a literature of life is more likely to 
be accurate in gauging its contents and ex- 
plaining the phenomenon if written in the 
second century. Life has had time to 
reveal itself, and to be a subject of 
thought ; thinkers have had time to study 
it. In the first generation, the Christian 
life may have been what a botanist calls a 
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sport, an unstable variation, apt to revert 
to the type from which it started ; and in- 
deed the Christian life was long regarded 
as only an outburst of Hebraism, and it 
even Jooked as if it would not extricate 


‘itself from Hebraism. In the second cen- 


tury, the Christian life has had time to 
assert itself, to show its distinctiveness, to 
establish itself as a species, and be the 
subject of a literature. To the mind of a 
biologist the Memorabilia, as a veritable 
account of a life written inthe second cen- 
tury, would be more valuable, more vera- 
cious and more trustworthy. 

The myth has been fetched in to dis- 
credit the literature of the Christian life— 
this literature to discredit this life. The 
literature of a life cannot discredit the 
life ; literature only shows life. The myth 
is a species of literature, It is a brilliant 
millinery of shot silk and tulle, in which 
the religious idea decks itself out. It does 
not generate the religious idea, but makes 
an engraving of it, so as to make us un- 
conscious of the root-life of the idea. The 
Divinity of Christ and the resurrection 
have excited a worship, and that worship 
has organized a life. Not the literature 
of myth, nor the literature of history, nor 
the literature of philosophy, nor the litera- 
ture which confuses history with legend, 
can organize life. Life is not a fraud, nor 
the evolution of it a forgery. Plato in his 
Metaphysics uses brilliant myths, as the 
charioteer and his two steeds in ‘‘ Phe- 
drus,’’ as the underworld and the after- 
world of the ‘* Phaedo’’ and the ** Repub- 
lic.’”’? The myths of Plato did not organize 
Greek thought, nor the myths of Homer 
organize Greek life. Life is before or- 
ganization, but the story of the resurrec- 
tion and the vision of the Divinity of Jesus 
both originated and organized the Chris- 
tian life. Critical probabilities and his- 
toric credibilitics, valuations of documents, 
first century witnesses or second century 
testimony are nowhere in the structure of 
the Christian life. Life has an inspira- 
tion, whatever it is, or however it origi- 
nates, by which it lives, If there is no 
reality inspiring it, but only an illusion, it 
will flash up and then die out. The 
Christian life had long ago died out 
if the Divinity of Jesus had not been a 
genuine human perception and the resur- 
rection a force of fact. Literature could 
not have kept it alive; it was bound 
to have the fate of all phantasms ; they 
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are found out. The Johannine Memora- 
bilia make life their ruling idea, ‘* These 
things are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye might have life in 
His name.’’ 

One of the larger facts of biology made 
vivid by the Darwinian vision is that or- 
ganic life becomes more definite as it ad- 
vances, that the higher organisms are dis- 
tinguished from the lower by definiteness 
of structure and distinctness of function, 
The jelly-fish has rudimentary ears, vesi- 
cles along its disk, with sand or lime grains 
in them, which we call otocyst, an obscure 
organ ; the star-fish has rudimentary eyes, 
pigment spots at the end of each of its five 
rays, a nebulous organ ; the lancelet has a 
rudimentary spine, which we call the noto- 
chord, a mere beginning. These obscure 
organs point forward to the eye of the 
cuttle-fish and the spine of the salmon, 
Give the Christian life time, and it be- 
comes definite in its structures and dis- 
tinct in its functiors, and what we see in 
the Johannine Memorabilia is just this bio- 
logical definiteness and distinctness, clear, 
sharp, decided. It is of no consequence 
whether this book was written 90 a.p. or 
140 a.p. If the latter date, then we have 
the literature which pictures the life up. to 
that period, Whether it would be the 
expression of a veritable life is a question 
which time only could decide. Time has 
decided, and the literature is not dropped, 
because it is still a genuine expression of 
the life. The life persists on the terms 
found in the literature, and the literature 
lives because the life lives. The literature 
of a life which does not voice that life 
soon becomes an unquestioned obsolete- 
ness, If the Christian life as it went on 
had found itself living on phantasms, it 
would have died out. It is nore vigorous 
to-day than ever it was. 

Robert Elsmere and Roger Wendover, 
Matthew Arnold and Dr. Martine: aul have 
fallen into a species of Christian life which 
is not in the long succession of the broad 
Christian life rolling through the centuries, 
but which has struck out from it, and is a 
genuine variety, distinguished by the 
dominance of the intellect. They should 
be content with it, but not charge with 
mythology or superstition or unveracity 
what is really of the essence of the Chris- 
tian enthusiasm of these centuries, They 
know that their type of life has not at 
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any time shown the Christian passion, or 
performed the Christian functions, 


There isa history in these Memorials, 
brief and disconnected thongh central. 
But it is not historical literature in the 
ordinary sense of the phrase. The Per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, His death, His 
resurrection, and His departure and dis- 
appearance in the resurrection life are the 
core of the history, Eight miracles, the 
narration of which takes up the space of 
only one long chapter, about an eighteenth 
of the book, are on record. The rest are 
controversies with assemblies of people, 
and conversations with individuals, and 
particularly with the students of the evan- 
gelical college. The historical materials 
are meagre indeed, but the meagreness in- 
structs us as to the quality of the litera- 
ture. This historical barrenness needs to 
be emphasized. It is a biography of 
Christ’s inner thought and emotion as 
they fell on humanity and touched chords 
there, and awoke a music in the soul, 
The Memorabilia embrace three Passovers, 
which is a period of two years. The 
materials selected, however, are taken 
only from nine months of this period ; 
fifteen months are a blank. The nine 
months are not consecutive either ; inter- 
vals and occasions from them are selected. 
It is a subjective biography. The birth, 
the baptisin, the temptation, the trans- 
figuration, the institution of the supper, 
the struggle in the garden, the ascension 
are not here. You can scarcely call that 
history which makes such serious omis- 
sions. ‘The narrative is shot through and 
through with idealisms and mysticisms, 
and with symbolisms of the spiritual, mak- 
ing a half epic and half dramatic litera- 
ture ; a literary phenomenon, the likeness 
to which is found in Deuteronomy in the 
Hebrew literature. 

The Johannine Memorabilia are not his- 
torical literature as commonly understood 
—a recital of occurrences, or a portrait of 
a life lived, a mere biography. They are 
not literal history in substance or in form, 
or intention. But they are superior his- 
tory, a biography such as should be writ- 
ten. They take for granted facts and 
events which have been widely published, 
and give to the biographies of Matthew 
and Luke the idea and the emotion which 
mould the forces of history, They touch 
the three other biographies only in four 
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points, as we should have expected. They 
give the universal ideas and imperial emo- 
tions which lay in the soul of Jesus. A 
recital of occurrences is not history, but a 
story of moral causations is : what is cos- 
mic in the ideas and emotions of Christ 
may be got here. Too much is made of 
mere history, what is called history, as if 
we ever had real history, or as if it could 
be had, which lies as yet in disputabilities 
of a very questionable kind. Carlyle says 
of German history of only 600 years back 
that it is mostly jungle and shaking bog.* 
English history of 200 years ago must 
have been mostly that, when up to within 
sixty years Englishmen believed that 
Cromwell was a quack and a hypocrite. 
It is a proof of a special inspiration that 
no history is attempted in a literature 
which is meant to inspire a life. 

There is an intrinsic difficulty in reading 
mere facts. filiistorical perspective de- 
pends upon events and on the impulse 
which produced the events, and on the 
vision of the observer and the accuracy of 
the writer. He must put fact, impulse, 
vision into perspective, and he must select 
the facts out of a miscellany ; and he 
must put his vision into the facts, and feel 
the impulse that gave them shape. Even 
just proportion of fact and feeling is not 
enough ; his vision must be that of an 
artist. The perspective is not enough. 
The head will not work without the heart, 
and the temperature of the heart has to be 
reckoned with. As Carlyle has said some- 
where, no history can be written which is 
not written by the heart. He says it must 
be an epic, and a psalm, and a prophecy. 
**The highest Shakespeare producible is 
properly the fittest historian procurable.’’ + 
Who is sufficient for these things? The 
life of Christ has been an influence on the 
human soul, and John is in such sympathy 
with its inner forces that he attempts to 
reproduce them in literature. These 
memorials are not a repertory of facts, 
but the discovery of a spiritual dynamic. 

John uses a few facts in the life of the 
Lord by which to read the idealism and 
mysticism which lay in His mind, and to 
show us the symbolisms of nature with 
which Christ vestured them, and thus to 
make luminous the life which He excited. 
Miracles are interesting to him as signals 


" * Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” vol. i., 
p. 101. People’s Edition, 
¢ Ibid. p. 16. 
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leading us up to an invisible world where 
Christ is ; the symbol is interesting to him 
hecause behind it is. the spiritual reality of 
Christ ; the dialogues and orations are told 
because in them Christ revealed His con- 
sciousness of the eternal and the infinite. 
You can have no symbol] without the phe- 
nomena of nature to symbolize with. You 
can have no idealism but on the basis of 
the real, The superior biography of Jesus 
is the biography, not of outward incidents, 
but of the inner world which He brought 
with Him, and which He lodged so affec- 
tionately in the souls of men, and which 
now invests our earthly world. 

The Memorabilia are the drama of a 
human ferment which the presence of 
Jesus has set up. The problem before 
us is not the continental examination 
which seeks to discover the greater or less 
correspondence between the human wit- 
ness and the facts it reports, the physi- 
ology and the psychology of the witness- 
ing conditions, the Elsmerean futility of 
impossible explorations, but the practical 
correspondence between the presence of 
Jesus and the human ferment. <A baker 
puts yeast into the flour of wheat. The 
yeast is a plant, microscopic in minute- 
ness ; the plants multiply by fission, and 
they possess the whole lump. The effect 
is that the chemical composition is rear- 
ranged, and what you could not have 
digested as flour becomes digestible as 
bread. It is the saine substance but rear- 
ranged. Just such has been the presence 
of Jesns—a ferment to recast human na- 
ture and remodel lives, to make our life a 
peace and a force. The one thing that we 
need is to get ourselves rearranged. There 
is no dispute that the rearrangement has 
taken place, and there can be no dispute 
about the correspondence between the fer- 
ment and the rearranged life. The ques- 
tion is whether the literature is a fair ex- 
pression, such as is possible to the infirmi- 
ties of language ; of the ferment and the 
life. Which is answered by simply look- 
ing round. 

flistory is printed in books, but it lives 
in the souls of men ; it is a dead thing in 
library and print; it lives in souls, A 
critical examination of historic records is 
like the beating of dust out of carpets in 
March, which take to dust and moths 
again ; parchments and folios fatally hos- 
pitable that way. The really historical 
record is in the souls of men, in the living 
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generations, Few men know the history 
of their country ; still fewer—not one in 
ten thousand—could pass an examination 
in history. History possesses the intel- 
lects of only experts and specialists. But 
the history is not lost, though it is not in 
the intellect. It enters into the life-blood 
of a nation, an unconscious but potent 
force. It distils down into the unseen 
under currents, in which our true life is. 
Few Englishmen could be catechised to 
any purpose in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, but the Keformation is a living force 
in the souls of Englishmen. Few Scotch- 
men could tel] you in what county Drum- 
clog is, or the reasons for which Montrose 
had John Brown shot ; but the story of 
the Covenanters is inwoven into the tem- 
per of the nation. Every generation lives 
by the accumulated wealth of its past, but 
where is the invisible capital banked ex- 
cept in the souls of men? Certainly not 
in the libraries. History is a living force, 
not as printed in books, but as printed by 
a mysterious process in the living tissues 
of human hearts. It is an arterial circula- 
tion, directing the health and destiny of 
nations, It is neverlost. But it does not 
live in documents. 


We thus reach what I shall call the bio- 
logical aspect of the Johannine Memorabilia. 
John puts this aspect in the foreground of 
the motives that impelled him to write. 
He says he had voluminous materials at 
his command, and that he made a selec- 
tion from them that men might have life 
in the name of Jesus Christ. We are 
thinking in these days the philosophy of 
evolution, and we are using the terms 
which the science of evolution has fur- 
nished us. This is our atmosphere. 
Translate the ideas of John into the terms 
of biology, and they mean that around 
him is the environment of the presence of 
Jesus, and that by the impact of this en- 
vironment upon him, he had found a new 
life, and that he is anxious that this invest- 
ment and it pressures should act upon 
others, and be a life inthem. This life 
has managed to correlate with itself the 
various mental structures and heart fune- 
tions which go to organize life, and the 
organism is the Christian life. 

Critics and apologists have failed to ask 
in these pathiess arguments about author- 
ship and authenticity the question of rele- 
vancy: What is the argument of the 


Johannine authenticity good for? What 
do you want to get at‘ Literature does 
not create life; life creates literature. 
The Christian life has come into exist- 
ence ; it exists to this day. Life pro- 
duces a literature about itself, and the 
literature is an expression of the life. 
You surely do not want to disprove the 
Christian !ife, which is beyond proof. It 
is a fact. You surely do not want to test 
the reality of the life by showing that a 
certain literature about it was written a 
hundred years after it arose. The reality 
of a life has only one test—its existence. 
The quality of the life may be inferior, 
and quality is tested by its capacity for 
doing work. Even to speak of a trust- 
worthy or an untrustworthy life is an 
irrelevance. A human life which has ex- 
isted for 2000 years must, in the nature of 
things, be trustworthy. If the Christian 
life is not in dispute, the discussions about 
authenticity are irrelevances. They are 
huge misdirections of humanenergy. The 
only end they can serve is gymnastics for 
scholarship ; a revelry of literary foot- 
balling. 

This literature proposes to itself the 
task of giving expression to the origin and 
forces and facts of the Christian life. The 
existence of this life is not disputable. 
The only question before us is this, Is the 
literature true to the life? Does it show 
us the susbstratum of the life? Is it one 
of those melodious expressions which the 
literary faculty stirred by emotion has 
given toa life? These Memorials are not 
responsible for the life ; the life is sponsor 
for them. Linnseus wrote the story of 
piant life and Cuvier that of animal life, 
and Darwin traced their lineages, but they 
are not responsible for the life or lineage 
of plant or animal. The problem before 
critics and apologists equally is the cor- 
respondence between the potencies of this 
life and the analytic portraiture of the 
potencies. Suppose John did not write 
these reminiscences, some one else did it, 
and they are just as valuable as far as this 
correspondence is concerned. Suppose 
they were written in the second century 
and not the first, they are equally valid 
for the purpose of tracing the equation 
between the life and the literature. Sup- 
pose John freely translated modes of 
Christ’s thought into Greek forms, it only 
illustrates the native expansion which the 
germinal possesses, With the expansion 
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of the life the literature expands ; with 
the versatilities of life the literature varies. 
There is a general likeness between the 
Johannine account of the Christian phe- 
nomenon and the Pauline and the Petrine, 
with variations such as always differentiate 
the species of a genus. 

You find fault with the literature ; you 
say it contains legends. Begin by emend- 
ing the life, and then the literature will be 
amended. Propose emendations in the 
worship, the love, the aspirations of the 
life. Does the Christian life of these 
years consist of lying impulses? Legends 
are literature, not the forces and factors of 
life. You cannot quarrel with the forces 
and factors of life. When you have ab- 
stracted the Divinity of Christ, and the 
resurrection and the ascension from the 
record, how much of the human life called 
Christian is left ? 

Modify the life—take away from it the 
worship of Jesus, abstract from it the 
freshness which the resurrection gives, and 
the environment which the ascension has 
provided, and then the literature will be 
amended in harmony, or it will become 
obsolete and another literature will eim- 
body it. Or better still, bring out a Bible 
with such emendations as you think it 
requires, scoring out the legendary, and 
inspire a Christian life by means of it. 
But to be quarrelling with a literature 
which answers with such accuracy to an 
existing life is the querulousness of an 
effete criticism. You may as well pick a 
quarrel with the moon or with the shape 
an oak takes. This is historical pedantry 
and critical peddlering ; documents and 
quotations and palimpsests are small wares 
in such hands, 

The ‘* Laws’’ of Plato are accepted by 
Professor Jowett as genuine on the author- 
ity of Aristotle, and Jowett says that if 
that dialogue is accepted as genuine there 
ought to be no hesitation in receiving as 
genuine the ‘‘ Sophist’’ and the ‘‘ States- 
man.’’ Eminent scholars, however, dis- 
pute the genuineness of the three dia- 
logues. But to what purpose? If these 
dialogues are expressive pictures of Greek 
thought and life, and so like what Plato 
has given us that modern philosophers are 
divided in their judgment, let us call a 
halt to this whole style of discussion, ex- 
cept as a literary curiosity. The imita- 
tions are as good as the originals, and the 
originals are no better ; they are genuine 
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reflections of Greek thought, true to it and 
harmonious with it. The writer and the 
time are perfectly immaterial, The Soc- 
rates of Plato is mainly an ideal character, 
the authors of the ‘‘ Laws’’ and the 
** Sophist’’ may be fictitious Platos, but 
the literature is authentic in giving us what 
Greek thought was in representative men. 
The reality of the literature consists in its 
being a just reflection of the thinking of 
that subtle race. The imitations of Plato, 
if they are reflections of Greek thought, 
authenticate Greek life quite as ettectively 
as the originals. If John did not write these 
Memorials, some one did who can so imi- 
tate him as to impose upon the judgments 
of men who lived as close to him in time 
as Aristotle did to Plato, and the imita- 
tion to this day divides the judgment of 
competent scholars. The imitation, as a 
reflection of the Christian life, is as valu- 
able as any original can be. If it bea just 
reflection of the forces which created the 
Christian life—and it must be that at least 
-—it is of no consequence who wrote it, or 
when it was written. And so far, it tells 
the same story of forces as Matthew and 
Pau!, and shows the same life working in 
them, and in Athanasius, and Augustine, 
and St. Bernard, and Luther, and Knox. 
In the presence of the science of biology 
these discussions about authorship and 
chronology are undergraduate dialectics 
about historical curiosities. 

When this genus of a human life has 
given a veritable literature to it, that litera- 
ture becomes food for the life. Whether 
a literature is true to a life is tested by its 
capacity for becoming food. Food does 
not originate life, but sustains it, repair- 
ing its waste and supplying its heat. Life 
must be a fact before it can get a litera- 
ture. Before we could have had the Old 
Testament, Hebrew life must have estab- 
lished itself. Before we could have had 
the Iliad we must have had Greek life. 
The Old Testament nourished Hebrew 
life, and the Iliad Greek life. But 
literature is aliment only when it has 
the constituents for the special life. Be- 
tween the functions of cattle life and the 
chemistries of grass there is an affinity, 
and grass is food for cattle. This mono- 
graph of Jesus has heen the food of that 
genus of human life we call Christian, and 
it is so by the heat power it gives to 
Christian forces. Literature is only one 
kind of food, but it is nutritive by pos- 
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sessing the proper constituents for stimu- 
lus and growth. ‘‘ If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you’’—these are the 
two kinds of food, the words of Christ 
next to the Person of Christ. These 
Memorials had been long ago dismissed 
into the limbo of forgotten libraries if they 
had not contained the indispensables of 
nutrition, and if there had not been a life 
to nourish. 

The problem of these Memorials, in the 
presence of the science of biology, is not 
authorship or chronology ; indeed no such 
problem now exists for the Bible litera- 
ture ; even the growth and later editor- 
ships and adaptations are not material to 
the problem. The problem narrows itself 
into two questions far away from doubts 
and guesses and likelihoods of criticism. 
It is, so to speak, a problem which has its 
analogies with physiology. What are the 
inspirations of the mind life called Chris- 
tian ? is the first question, which is an- 
swered by a simple analysis of saintly 
lives. And again, What is the oxygen, 
the hydrogen, and the carbon in this litera- 
ture to nourish this mind life? Dismiss 
as obsolete questions of genuineness. De- 
mand as present this question of life and 
its genealogy, and the literature as the 
nourishment of this life. All else is anti- 
quarianism for a museum ; paleontology 
of dead forms of thought. We deposit 
the literature of canonicities in a clean 
cabinet of antique bones. 


Criticism has said its Noes ; its value is 
that of the minus quantity in mathematics, 
It is now the turn of the creative faculty. 
We address ourselves to the ruling char- 
acteristics of the Memorabilia, the nutri- 
tious materials, These are idealism, mys- 
ticism, and symbolism. 

You go into an orchid house and see a 
hundred orchid plants. No two are wholiy 
alike in leaf or flower, but they are like 
enough in their unlikeness. If you had 
your eye on them long enough, you could 
never mistake the orchid character. Each 
one is a modification of a typical char- 
acter. There is an inner unity, a type to 
which you can refer them all, a pattern 
after which they are sketched. No one 
has seen this pattern, and this invisible 
type or archetype is the orchid idea or 
ideality which is to be found only in God. 
You see a hundred children. No two 
children are alike, but there is a common 
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something which we call childhood. 
Chile {hood i is the unseen ideality in which 
all children are included. ‘* Their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven,’’ is the Hebrew pic- 
torial way of expressing what the Grecks 
would call the idealism of childhood. 
There is a variety of human races, ‘but 
humanity is the idea of them all. The 
idea is one; the particulars are many. 
An ideal universe surrounds us, from 
which the visible world has its ides as, and 
the originals of both are in God ; the One 
in the many ; the Whole in the parts. It 
is to the Greek mind that we owe this way 
of looking at things. ‘‘ The philosopher 
lives with ideas,’’ says Plato. And our 
latest science sees the ideal everywhere. 
‘* Homology clears away the mist from 
such terms as the scheme of nature, ideal 
types, archetypal patterns or ideals, etc. ; 
for these terms come to express real 
facts,” * 

In these Memorabilia Jesus Christ, 
who appeared in the flesh, is seen in 
the ideal universe as the Eternal Mind, 
from Whom have emanated the thousand 
forms of nature. ‘The human mind is the 
greatest thing we know. ‘The original of 
it is seen in Jesus, and the original of Him 
in the Eternal Mind. ‘The local Jesus, 
who lived in Palestine, is pictured as the 
Lord of all time. The Hebrew Christ, 
who has a nationality in our race, is the 
Ideal Son of man. His miracles are not 
mere wonders, but signs or signals point- 
ing to ideas, principles and truths ; their 
value lies not in themselves, but in their 
look upward to the unseen behind them. 

The vine is a familiar creeper. The 
union of its branches to the stem has its 
pattern in the union of Christ to the race. 
There is no fruit-bearing without this at- 
tachment of branch to stem, and this law 
has its archetype in the spiritual world in 
the communion of souls with Christ by 
which vital forces are interrelated. I am 
the ideal Vine; I am the truth in the 
vine, the underlying idea. All through, 
this element of idealism or first principles 
pervades the Memorabilia. The interest 
in Pilate’s relation to the crucifixion con- 
sists in his attempting to elude the first 
principles which lay at the bottom of him, 
and which he had perceived as the unseen 
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basis of being. An utterance of Caiaphas, 
who is atrimming, time-serving politician, 
is registered, in which he hit upon the 
principle of vicariousness, as justifying a 
conspiracy for murder. This earth of ours 
js a station in a Divine country. ‘* In my 
Father’s country are many stations.’ 
Death is idealized away, and its grim 
visage is lost in life. ‘* 1 am the resurrec- 
tion and the life : he that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.’’ Wherever 
the primary, the ulterior, the essential, the 
universal, wherever the ideal in any of its 
forms was made visible in the life of 
Christ, it is preserved in these reminis- 
cences. Unless we are alive to this ground- 
note of idealism we shall miss the force of 
much of what we read. Christ is presert- 
ed to us moving in the kingdom of ideas 
as His own realm. An ideal universe 
environs us, and the mind enters into cor- 
respondence with it. Poetry, which is 
the universal speech of men, is the attempt 
to bring down this ideal universe to the 
level of the most ordinary mind. 

The potencies of mind lie in the percep- 
tion of principles. Everything practical 
rests upon a principle, and to find it gives 
to action a strength. This perception 
diiferentiates the artisan from the artist. 
The merely practical man, who may be 
successful by virtue of a natural shrewd- 
ness, soon finds work a drudgery, except 
it be bringing him money. But the clerk 
who, as he enters bills of exchange, sees 
in them the laws of commerce or economic 
truths, is not only on his way to be a 
banker, but also to bave pleasure in bank- 
ing. The mechanic, who sees the laws of 
motion and compression and expansion of 
materials while handling his engine, is on 
the way to be an engineer. Practical 
men think principles a bore; but it is 
when the mind is bored by principles that 
its hidden powers show themselves. When 
we feel the bite of ideas, then we can say 
we know the thrill of being. All capable 
action is the work of ideas. To be curi- 
ous to know what lies behind appearances, 
to arrive at reasons, to pry into meanings, 
to seek the universal in details, to look on 
the haze of the horizons and feel that there 
is something beautiful in the far-away of 
things which we only just see—this makes 
character beautiful, and conduct forceful, 
and action luminous. Idealisms give force 
and beauty to these Memorabilia. 

Eternal life is a ruling phrase here, and 
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eternal life is not longevity ; it is the 
negation of duration. It is a timeless and 
spaceless being, acondition in which there 
is no time to be counted and no space 
which can be measured. Eternal life is the 
epoch of the ideal, an exon or era of the 
ideal, as the Greek word rendered “‘ eter- 
nal’’ means ; an wonian life. 

Mysticism is another ground-note in this 
monograph. The mystic principle in our 
nature is that which draws us into our- 
selves, there to see the image of the uni- 
verse, there to hear the footfalls of our 
God. Mysticism hears the blackbird in 
woodlands within us, sees the clouds as 
shadow and color in sceneries of the soul. 
When you have heard the owl screeching 
hoo-hoo in the night, and then heard a 
sound behind that sound, making weird 
the hours, then you have intirpreted the 
speech of the owl, We are microcosms a 
little within the vast encompassing uni- 
verse inhabited by God. The mystic feels 
the stir of God within him, the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in him—is startled by a Christ 
forming in him. 

The mystic element in this literature is 
seen from the beginning. The light of 
mind is the light of the Christ in us. He 
is the Light which lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world, and therefore 
a Christliness is seen in us. Nicodemus, 
in the choking dulness of his times, had 
allowed his soul to come up to the sur- 
face ; but had interior capacities. Christ 
digs below the rubbish to find the interior, 
and says, ‘* Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ See 
what? Where are the eyes to see with ? 
Where is the kingdom which has to be 
seen? It is all within, eyes and kingdom, 
in the areana of the soul. We are in the 
silent kingdoms ; a province of theirs is in 
us, if only the spirit be generated within 
to see it. Thomas wanted to see and 
touch Christ’s person, and Christ is turn- 
ing the rationalist into a mystic, to see 
without eyes and touch without hands, 
unlocking the interior of him. The mys- 
tic has Christ’s cross within himself ; the 
resurrection is a spring morning within 
him ; the ascension is an ascendency in 
him. He asks for no evidences; the 
credentials are in him. Mysticism is the 
divine fragment in us, which is sensitive 
to everythirg divine, the spirit self within 
the sense self, where as in a tent we meet 
with God and talk with Him, as was done 
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by the mystic Moses. The last blessed- 
ness is the happiness of the mystic. 
‘¢ Blessed are they who have not seen and 
yet have believed.’’ Christ wanted the 
touch of Mary Magdalene after he had left 
the world, making Mary Magdalene a 
mystic. ‘* Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father.” 

The direct mystic teaching of this liter- 
ary masterpiece is concentrated in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, distilled 
in such ideas: ‘‘I will come to you.” 
‘‘ We will come, and inake our abode 
with you.”? ‘* Abide in me, and I in 
you.’’ ‘*Tin them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.”’ 

To make ourselves conscious of the 
world within us is imperative upon us, It 
is the best of us. We are far too con- 
scious of the world without us. It is in 
thought and passion and reverie that we 
meet with God. It is not our temptation 
to be too much in these parts. We have 
to force ourselves into these mystic re- 
gions. The quietist is blamed for being 
too much with himself, but there is not 
much danger of the ordinary man over- 
doing mysticism. To like our own soul 
and enjoy the society we find there, and 
to tap the wealth which lies stratified there, 
is a neglected duty, and the quietists are 
teaching us our duty. They like the 
silences of the soul and the stillnesses of 
nature which speak to the inner silences, 
and the divine society found in them both, 
making the soul fragrant of other climates. 
It is not the extravagance but the essence 
of religion. ‘‘I will come unto you.” 
‘* He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, houses himself with me, and 
I with him.”’ 

My soul, thou art not far from thy 
Christ. Christ is within thee. In thy 
breath is the breath of God. See with 
the eyes of God, glow with the emotions 
of God, the stir within thee is from the 
tides of the Infinite, The tabernacle of 
God is within thee, and there thou shalt 
know the Christ that is within thee, there 
feel the beautiful hope of being, there find 
that Christ is being formed within thee, 
the hope of glory. Suchlike is the solilo- 
quy of the mystic. 

Idealism and mysticism modify each 
other, and the wholesomeness of these 
Memorabilia is seen in putting the two ele- 
ments alongside of each other. The mys- 
tic becomes unreal, The idealist corrects 
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him and calls him to the actual. We can 
idealize as much as we like, but only by 
starting from the visible and the palpable. 
The artist becomes sensuous and the mys- 
tic calls him back to his true home within 
the spirit. The basis of Christendom is 
the sense of Christ within us, and it has 
even become hereditary. But Christ is 
also in the heavens and there are worlds 
outside of us. 

A third ground-note of the Memorabilia 
is the symbolism which pervades them. 
A symbol is a painting from nature, a 
picture of spiritual ideas and visions, The 
idealist and the mystic clothe their visions 
in figures taken from the visible in nature. 
The outward world is related to the in- 
ward world, not by fantasies and accom- 
modations but by the original make of 
them, as holding the same divine ideas in 
related realms. Matter, life, mind, spirit, 
unseen worlds are in one serial line of 
gradation, constructed by the same crea- 
tive thought and emotion. - Poesy is the 
mediator between these realms, and re- 
joices us by the harmony it makes he- 
tween sense and spirit, and its instrument 
is symbolism. The vision of a poet sees 
the inner unity, and when he reveals this 
inner unity we feel the pleasures of poetry. 

Symbolism is all through the Memora- 
bilia. Jesus is here the poet, using nature 
to illumine the supernatural, bringing the 
outward into a rhythmic relation with the 
inner. Light, as the imperial principle in 
nature, is the analogue of the Eternal Mind 
in Jesus, and of the mind-region in us, as 
its fragment. Water, as the kingly agent 
supreme in the world, is the emblem of 
the Holy Spirit, supreme over spirits, and 
as a queenly action, sculpturing the earth, 
is the figure of the human life in us as an 
imitation of the Divine Spirit. Compre- 
hensive symbols these, ever recurring in 
this literature—the lamb, the dove, the 
harvest, the bread, the shepherd and the 
sheep, the fragrance of spices, the sown 
grain, the country and its inns, the vine, 
and the most original of all symbols, the 
blood and the water, as pictorial of the 
moral forces in the death of Christ. Na- 
ture surrenders herself to the spiritual, and 
is assessed all through her parts in the in- 
terests of the spiritual world. 

Symbolism is the form, hue, and scent 
in which Nature pictures the infinite view 
lessness. Three worlds are ours—the 
world of faculty within, the visible uni- 
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verse, and the unseen which fringes off 
from the visible, where we see the august 
First Cause of all things. The senses 
mediate between the human faculty and 
Nature ; the imagination, or the worship- 
ful in us, intercedes with us for God. Na- 
ture is religious all through, and cor- 
responds with our religiousness, and we 
correspond with the Eternal Father. Na- 
ture provides us with the raw materials of 
those pictures in the galleries of which we 
worship God. The metaphysics within 
us, the poetry in Nature, and the wor- 
shipful in God are the sublime concord- 
ances of religion, God hides everywhere 
in the human faculty, and religion is the 
inexpressible and unexpressed discovery 
of Him there. God hides everywhere in 
Nature, and symbolism is the joyous ex- 
pression of the discovery of Him there. 
Nature is a transparency through which 
the unseen universe looks in upon us, and 
the refracted colors of the unseen are the 
similitudes, allegories, and parables of re- 
ligion. Symbolism makes Nature sacred, 
and becomes sacramental of the inmost 
realities of religion. It maps out for us, 
with color, some spots in the geography 
of unexplored continents. 

These three notes of idealism, mysti- 
cism, and symbolism give to this composi- 
tion the character of a work of art. The 
history that is in it is worked up with 
these eiements to produce a half epic, half 
dramatic literature, a literary phenomenon 
indeed. And only in this way was a 
proper biography of Jesus possible. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke are artisans of His 
biography ; John is the artist. They are 
well called Synoptics ; giving us a sort of 
school synopsis or college syllabus ; mate- 
rials for an artist. Froude has said, ‘‘ The 
poet is the truest historian. Whatever is 
properly valuable in history the poets give 
us, not events and names, but emotion, 
action, life. ... Great men, and all 
men properly so-called, whatever is genu- 
ine and natural in them, lie beyond prose, 
and can only be really represented by the 
poet. This is the reason why such men 
as Alexander, or as Cesar, or as Crom- 
well, so perplex us in histories, because 
they and their actions are beyond the 
scope of the art through which we have 
looked at them.”’ * 





* Froude's ‘* Short Studies ;?’ Homer ; vol. 
i., pp. 506, 507. 
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The aim of the Memorabilia is not in- 
formation but impression, and the impres- 
sion of a singular fact, that of the pro- 
found intimacy between Christ and the 
ideal, mystic, and spiritual world, that He 
is the Son of the Eternal Father as no one 
else before Him was, and that as such He 
is the creator of a life not before found 
among men. They trace the growth and 
the struggles of this consciousness, This 
intimacy of Jesus colors the literature 
from beginning to end. And the intend- 
ed impression is no doubt conveyed, not 
exactly in the diction which Christ em- 
ployed when speaking to His untrained 
students, but ina diction which John later 
on felt more appropriate. ‘t is visible on 
the surface that the Memorabilia represent 
Christ speaking in a style different from 
that in which He is reported by the Synop- 
tics. These Memorabilia touch the Synop- 
tics only in four places ; they select the 
occasions where Christ spoke on other 
topics ; they give detailed conversations 
and condense long arguments. Have we 
the very words of Jesus? Suppose we 
have not. Does the paper on which the 
letter is written affect its veracity? We 
want ideas, not words. Words are the 
paper on which ideas write themselves, 
The ideas translated into an idiom of 
Greek words are ideas still. For an epic 
or drama it was even necessary that they 
should suffer this translation. 

The thoughts of Christ passed through 
John’s mind as light passes through a 
prism, and is broken up into its color cen- 
tents. Prismatic refractions are an analy- 
sis of the light, but they are all contained 
in the light. The clear light of Christ’s 
mind is seen in color, now one and now 
another, in the Memorials before us. The 
colors were all contained in Christ’s mind, 
and they are shown to us in striking com- 
binations. Combine all these thoughts 
into one whole and you have again the 
light. What mind in that age could have 
originated ideas and emotions such as are 
here reported, which have not their paral- 
lel anywhere? Who but one inspired by 
Christ, through whom Christ’s thoughts 
had passed as into a prism, could have 
written this literature? Could such 
thoughts be an invention’ Could the 
situation in which they were spoken be 
the creation of a novelist? They are no 
other than the shivered rays in which the 
light of Christ’s mind, as it passed through 
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John, analyzed itself. Perhaps some of 
John’s thoughts had passed into another 
mind before they found expression in the 
Memorabilia, but they have not suffered 
in the transmission. The Memorabilia 
does not betray the piecing of different 
minds, 


The form of the Memorabilia is much 
that of a drama; a tragedy in which 
human character in good and evil develops 
round the central figure of Christ, who is 
Himself under doom ; life in its hate and 
life in its love for the Holy One develop 
side by side. The crucifixion is a shadow 
which early falls on the drama ; from the 
fifth chapter the strain and the stress and 
the shock of death are felt ; the surf of 
the storm is blown about. It is a tragedy 
in which all the characters are living per- 
sons and not personations, and the scenes 
are actual and not creations. 

The action of the drama moves by dia- 
logues, Plato’s philosophy is taught in 
the form of the dialogue, and an imitation 
of the Socratic dialogue can scarcely fail 
to be suggested to the reader. In the 
Greek world, where John was posted, and 
the Greek atmosphere he had long 
breathed, he would become familiar with 
the most familiar literature around him, of 
Greek tragedy and Greek philosophy, and 
we may expect to see traces of their influ- 
ence. The Hebrew, preoccupied with the 
religious ideas of the Old Testament, could 
not receive much Hellenic culture, but he 
is sure to be scratched and grooved all 
over ; wholly impervious he could not be. 
And John will have us understand from 
the beginning that he is giving a strong 
Greek coloring to Christian thought, and 
he shows us that he will not be able always 
to sustain it. For after the first five verses 
in the Greek strain he has to stop and in- 
terject a bit of narrative. ‘‘ There was a 
man sent from God, whose name was 
John,”? and then, taking breath, he re- 
sumes the subjective. 

The sorrow of the tragedy, victorious 
by the resurrection, resembles very much 
the tragedies of Euripides, in several of 
which the chorus strikes an Easter note of 
triumph— 

‘* O Victory, I revere thy sober power, 


Guard thou my life, nor ever cease to crown 
me,’’ * 


* Last words of ‘‘ Orestes,” ‘‘ Iphigenia in 
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And this tragedy has the philosopher's 
prologue of the Logos—‘“‘ In the begin- 
ning was the Eternal Mind ;’’ and the 
epilogue of the mystic’s blessedness— 
** Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
yet have believed.”’ In both the sub- 
stance and form of the Memorabilia we 
may see a mixture of the Greek tragedy 
and the Platonic dialogue, such as a He- 
brew genius might attempt in the thick of 
Hellenic civilization, and feebly succeed 
in it. 

It is of the essence of the drama that 
the persons speak their own character and 
do their own deeds without the poet paint- 
ing a life-size picture, or giving us a theory 
of the character. The reader does that 
for himself. No antecedents of Nico- 
demus are given to us. He puts in three 
brief appearances on the stage, and we can 
draw a full-length portrait of him. He is 
a man on whom has fallen the curse of the 
aristocratic caste and the blight of an arid 
age. He has become selfish, and perhaps 
there are some misdeeds on his conscience 
of ill-gotten gains and self-indulgences, 
and he is trying to preserve the expiring 
embers of the human fires in the ashes. 
fie improves his opportunity. He has 
near lost the vision of the spiritual king- 
doms. He will soon be asphyxiated, and 
he escapes in the dead of night from the 
mephitic vapors. He cannot understand 
rudimentary truths. But he gets into the 
society of Christ, and he receives the 
hopeful truth that sincere souls, though 
they have gone far wrong, will come right, 
who cleave to the veracities, He first 
timidly defends innocence in the presence 
of a formidable conspiracy. Then he 
comes into the blaze of light and into the 
mountain air of inspiration, and asks for 
the dead body of Jesus. This is quite 
dramatic, and every other character who 
plays a part in the tragedy is dramatized 
in the same masterly manner. 

The moral character of Pilate is not 
sketched, nor the intellectual angle at 
which he stood toward religious truths. 
He appears for once in the last critical 
scene, and we see where he is by the part 
given him to act. He knows his duty, but 
he has long been omitting duties which 
cost him anything. He understands jus- 
tice and kindness, but not when they clash 


Tauris,’’ ‘‘ Phoenician Virgins,’’ In a similar 
strain is the conclusion of the ‘‘ Bacche,’’ 
‘* Medea,’’ ‘‘ Andromache,’’ ‘‘ Alcestis,”’ 
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with personal interests. He knows the 
facts of spiritual science, but he has been 
obfuscating himself by questioning and 
doubting them. The sense of the super- 
natural can still startle him, but he has 
been long darkening the eternal visions. 
He goes in and out of the hall of justice, 
evading inconvenient facts and trying to 
reconcile the irreconcilable, and is finally 
overpowered by self-interest to part com- 
pany with the Royal Goodness before him. 
Nothing could be more dramatic. 


“* The noblest of our princes in ruin sink, 
Retire we to our homes and weep our loss,”’ 


says the chorus in the conclusion of the 
** Hercules’’ of Euripides. 

The drama and the victorious tragedy, 
the Socratic dialogue and the idealism of 
Plato, both give form to the Memorabilia. 


The character of John lends itself to 
these characteristics. When we first see 
him in the training-school of Galilee, he 
is a man with passion as the basis of him, 
irascible in affection, ambitious, without 
repose, explosive in collision with un- 
toward incidents, and withal magnetic in 
emotion, named a Son of Thunder. Up 
to the crucifixion the vigors of his affec- 
tionate nature were violences. His resent- 
ments are hot enough to ask for fire from 
heaven to avenge an insult ; he is partisan 
enough to rebuke a man who did good 
unauthorized by his college ; he wants a 
right-hand place in the kingdom, and 
excites the jealousy of his brethren. 

But the death, resurrection, and glorifi- 
cation of Christ have so sunk into him that 
passionateness has rapidly become passive- 
ness. He is associated with Peter in the 
inaugurations of the Christian society, but 
he does not speak ; no flash is seen, no 
thunder is heard, issuing from him. Peter 
is the spokesman all through ; John stands 
by his side, the silent mystic, looking far 
away into wonderlands. Peter is the 
body, John the informing spirit ; Peter 
the granite pillar, John. the arch, the 
spirit that unites the parts into a symme- 
try. After the fourth chapter of the Acts 
only once does the name of John appear, 
and it is only a name. Where is John ? 
He has gone into silence. [He is the still, 
subjective, mystic heart of the Christian 
society. They have posted him at Ephe- 
sus, but John and Ephesus have scarcely a 
history, except in the recollections and 
refractions of the mind of Jesus, which 
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have taken the shape of the Memorabilia 
and the Epistles of love, in which last the 
reconciliation of all disputes is found in a 
theology of love. Peter and Paul they 
have killed ; John is too ethereal to be 
killed ; -you cannot lay hands on a spirit. 

Passiveness is an evolution of passion, 
and the two words of a common origin 
index the close kinship of the two states. 
Passion has an openness to outward influ- 
ence, to which it too readily responds in 
flashes and sallies) When Christ became 
an impression upon John in the last 
scenes, the stormy forces were allayed, 
and a quiet consciousness was generated in 
melodious responsiveness to such an en- 
vironment. Perhaps no clearer prophecy 
was spoken of what Christ was to do for 
the human faculty than this transformation 
of John’s temper from its passion into 
passiveness. And al] so natural. Passion 
normally develops into a tempered guiet 
susceptibility, when it accepts the finer 
and higher influences, The warmer pas- 
sions have the making of genius. A 
genius for knowledge, for poetry, for hero- 
ism, has its beginning in the stormy 
forces. When passionate natures submit 
to a higher initiative they become initia- 
tives themselves, 

A just modern parallel to the evolution 
of John’s character is Wordsworth. In 
his childhood and youth he flares up more 
than once with a passion which might have 
been disastrous in its issues, His mother 
was more anxious about him then any of 
her children, and she died when he was 
eight years of age. The poet writes that 
his mother had seen that he would be re- 
markable for good or evil. ‘‘ The cause of 
this was that I was of a stiff, moody, vio- 
Jent temper.’’ His capacity for a violent 
response to impressions is seen in his put- 
ting himself forward as a leader of the 
Girondist party in France. He was sea- 
sonably and forcibly brought home by his 
friends cutting off his supplies, or he had 
shared the guillotine fate of that party in 
May, 1793. For years he was afflicted with 
spasms of the passion which the French 
Revolution had stirred in him, But the 
poet afterward settled down as the calm, 
inystie genius of Nature, seeing his ideals 
in an unruffled mirror, the spirit of Lake- 
lands, the poet of what he himself has 
phrased, ‘‘ a wise passiveness.’’ Taking 
Nature for his environment, the passionate 
poet became the idealist, the mystic, and 
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the symbolist of anewage. Taking Christ 
for his environment, the passionate John 
became the idealist, the mystic, and the 
symbolist of a new religion. Both have 
given an originality to literature. 

The anonymity of the Memorials is just 
like the idyllic quiescences of John’s char- 


acter. How could the author obtrude his 
personality in the silent, mystic world 
which he pictures? It would be an un- 
seemly invasion, It had to be veiled 
somehow. The incognito authenticates 
the Johannine inspiration, if not author- 
ship.— Contemporary Review. 


PRETTY SIMPLETONS. 


We had thought that the cult of the 
pretty simpleton had died away, like the 
cult of ‘‘ sensibility” 
Miss Austen’s time, and with it the fear 
of the pretty woman of cultivation. We 
notice, however, that Mrs. Snoad, Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Progressive Society, 
at the end of a most sensible, and indeed 
able, letter advising girls what to do if 
they find life too monotonous, published 
in the Duily News of Tuesday, thinks it 
necessary to remind them and their moth- 
ers that young women with brains and 
energy to use them do get married. We 
hear, too, on many sides that the old 
dread which thirty years since so greatly 
checked the progress of women’s educa- 
tion, has again revived, and that a wave of 
opinion is warning mothers and young 
women that culture makes the latter too 
‘* formidable” to young men, and that 
‘* the clever ones’’ miss the most natural 
and most fitting of women’s careers. They 
get appointments sometimes, but they 
never get proposals. We believe that the 
facts are misrepresented, and that the fear, 
which if well founded would rightly check 
education, is almost entirely without 
foundation. Having watched the move- 
ment in favor of female education from 
the beginning with entire impartiality— 
that is, with a keen dislike for the ‘* ad- 
vanced’? women who want, as Mr. Fred- 
erick Harrison says, to be ‘‘ abortive 
men,’’ to vote, and to ride astraddle, and 
to discuss ‘* The Kreutzer Sonata,’’ and a 
strong sympathy for the women who de- 
sire culture, and gainful work, and control 
of their own money—we think we may 
say confidently that to the latter, their 
grand profession, marriage, is in no way 
debarred. Attractions for attractions, they 
are courted just as much as their foolish sis- 
ters. They are flirted with less, partly be- 
cause yery young men demand in those they 
fiirt with a certain amount of silliness, so 
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that in flirting there may be no demand 
upon the intellect, and partly because of a 
fault of manner of which we speak below ; 
but they receive just as many serious pro- 
posals. The men who can marry, and 
who nowadays are usually thirty-three—a 
social misfortune, owing mainly to the 
late period at which the successful now 
retire from active life—are men of a cer- 
tain experience, and by no means fools. 
They are attracted by good looks, whetber 
in the foolish or the wise virgins, and are 
carried away by unusual beauty, as they 
were in the days of Helen, and will be 
when the world cools ; but they are quite 
conscious of the advantage possessed by 
the sensible and the cultivated. They 
know what terrible bores ignorant girls 
can be—we do not mean by *‘ ignorance’’ 
mere want of familiarity with learning— 
how utterly unreasonable they often are, 
and how much more liable they are in 
middle life to grow acrid, snappish, or 
positively ill-tempered. There is no one so 
perverse as the woman without intellectual 
interests whose situation happens to be at 
variance with her ideas of comfort, or who, 
being comfortable, is conscious of the faint 
contempt, or rather, slight avoidance, of 
those around her. Women are perfectly 
well aware when men listen from politeness 
alone, and those among them to whom 
that lot falls grow as bitter as some disap- 
pointed spinsters. The men of thirty- 
three know perfectly well how great a part 
friendship plays in married life, how it 
deepens affection, and how difticult it is 
to feel friendship for a woman whose early 
charm has passed, who does not under- 
stand one word in six you say, and who 
can neither sympathize with failure, nor 
understand why you have succeeded. 
Camaraderie, one of the most delightful 
of all the bonds of union, is impossible 
between the able and the silly. The men, 
too, are aware that it is the clever girls, 








not the simpletons, who are free from the 
senseless extravagance which is perhaps, 
of all the foibles which are not exactly 
vices, the most permanently irritating in 
wives, That thing at least culture has 
done for the majority of cultured women, 
it has taught them how to count. Here 
and there, perhaps, may be found the 
** Nina’’ of Mr. Norris’s clever story, 
** Matrimony,’’ the competent and cul- 
tured woman to whose selfishness expendi- 
ture seems a necessity, and who is only 
not extravagant when she has six thousand 
a year, who will plunder her father with- 
out remorse, and keep her mother without 
a shilling ; but the immense majority of 
cultivated girls are economical. Frugality 
is their road to independence. They could 
not live their lives if they cost their fa- 
thers too much, and they learn to know 
the value of pounds, to avoid debt with 
horror, and to see that discount is allowed 
them if they pay ready-money. They 
are not, perhaps, devoted to ‘* house- 
keeping’’ as some of the unlettered are, 
meaning, three times out of five, endless 
and harassing interference with their ser- 
vants; but they can keep house, when 
they know their incomes, at an outlay well 
within them. The men understand that 
by a kind of instinct, our system of coutt- 
ship allowing little chance of real knowl- 
edge—the American system does, and the 
Canadian—and they know, too, another 
thing which appeals still more directly to 
their self-love. They know what it is to 
be bored. There is no bore on earth 
equal to the woman who can neither talk 
nor listen, who has no mental interests in 
common with her husband, who thinks 
his friends satirical because they attend to 
her with a faint sense of amused amaze- 
ment, and who gathers round her all wom- 
en except those whose intelligence relieves 
life of its monotony and sense of strain. 
We should add that the men we are speak- 
ing of are aware also that, of the two, the 
educated are the more affectionate, but 
that we know this might be a subject of 
endless argument. Thousands of men, 
otherwise heartily with us, would deny it, 
remembering that a strain of stupidity in 
sisters or mothers had been compatible 
with deep affection, and forgetting that, 
as between husband and wife, comprehen- 
son is almost essential, we will not say 
quite essential, to a self-sacrificing regard, 
more especially when the man is, as so 
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many men are, of the rather “ trying”’ 
sort. Carlyle is the only man we can 
think of whose inmost life it is not an im- 
pertinence to quote, and no stupid woman 
could have loved Carlyle for three weeks 
on end. The one stupid woman, or, at 
all events, uncultured woman, who tried 
to love Shelley—of course a most extreme 
instance, moths and stars being separated 
by irresistible fiat—imade a horrid mess of 
the business. 

This is not a ‘‘ society’’ paper, and we 
shall not be guilty of the vulgarity of ad- 
ducing the hundred instances known to all 
men in the Jast thirty years in which the 
‘* great matches’’ of the world have fallen 
to the women with cultivated brains, 
though we suppose we may mention that 
in the most striking instance of modern 
life, the rise of Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
her beauty was not her only charm—the 
Zmpress never could spell French, but her 
letters are as good as any but the best of 
Madame Mohl’s—but we think any old 
lady who remembers society would give 
evidence of the fact, Nothing can com- 
pensate with most ‘‘ askers,’’ as Mrs. Oli- 
phant calls men who are seeking wives, 
for decided meanness or insignificance of 
appearance, unredeemed even by eyes or 
hearing ; but apart from that, and from 
the intense self-absorption which study in- 
duces in a few women—a misdirection of 
the habit of concentration—the reason for 
the dread of neglect by men now once 
again expressed by mothers, is, we believe, 
to be explained without much difficulty. 
The girls of culture are too frank of 
speech, contradict men, unless much and 
visibly their elders, too often and too 
bluntly, and are thereupon condemned as 
** formidable.’’ This habit, for it is noth- 
ing worse, does not proceed in them, as it 
does in most men, from either arrogance, 
or temper, or want of self-control, for 
they do not display it toward women, even 
when intellectually their infetiors, It pro- 
ceeds from delight in intellectual inde- 
pendence, from an unexpected sense of 
mental equality which must be made audi- 
ble, even in a ¢éte-d-téte, to be thoroughly 
enjoyed. The girl does not want to be 
rude, or snubbing, or even pert, but only 
to be separate, to say her own saying and 
think her own thought, and avoid being 
‘* merged,’’ as we once heard it exnressed, 
in any way whatever. ‘‘I can t! ak for 
myself,’ she feels, ‘‘ and I like doing it,”’ 
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and she contradicts flatly in order to make 
herself quite certain. You will see a son 
do it to his father, or a clever lad to his 
tutor, from precisely the same motive ; 
but men who are on an equality rather 
avoid it, striving rather to differ utterly 
under cover of some formula of assent, 
and disliking the Hazlitt way—he used to 
contradict everybody, even the watchman 
when calling the hour—and they dislike 
it in women most particularly. Even very 
sensible young men of experience will re- 
treat before it with a sense of disappoint- 
ment and choler, and never again, unless 
by accident, give the girl who has tried, 
as they think, to ‘‘ put them down’’ a 
chance of showing that she was attempting 
nothing of the kind. ‘The habit is a mere 
gesture in reality, a colt’s kick of pleasure 
in the free field, and not, as it often is in 
old women, a sign of vicious temper ; but 
it constantly ruins a bright girl’s chances, 
and has done much to create in society an 
impression which is, we feel satisfied, on 
the evidence of facts, entirely unfounded, 
The cultivated girls have, in fact, a trick 
of thinking that argument is conversation, 
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and that contradiction shows mental fear- 
lessness, which men, even tolerant men, 
never quite like, and very seldom recog- 
nize for what it is, a mental ‘* way’’ of 
young and able women, not half so bad to 
bear as a precisely similar trick of the 
stupider sort, the habit of speaking in lit- 
tle breaks of underlined italics. That isa 
trick, too; but while the former recog- 
nizes implicitly the competence of the in- 
terlocutor, and is, in truth, a raspy com- 
pliment, the other always means that, in 
the judgment of the woman who vocally 
underlines, you will, but for her emphasis, 
be sure in your crassitude to miss all her 
finest points. Contradiction in a girl is as 
often as not a mere sign of joy in intel- 
lectual freedom, while vocal underlining is 
usually a sign of the narrowest self-con- 
ceit. Innocent as the former habit may 
be, however, it ought to be got 1id of ; 
for cultivated young women may rely on 
it that it is the main reason, after the in- 
tellectual antics of the ‘‘ advanced,’’ why 
mothers are once more apt to believe that 
ignorance increases their daughters’ chance 
of making a good match.— The Spectator. 





THE EGYPTIANS AND THE OCCUPATION. 


Tue annual grumble against the pres- 
ence of the British force in Egypt has 
found utterance this year in louder tones 
than ordinary through the usual channels, 
and has had as usual the same effect upon 
the policy of Britain and the sentiment of 
the Powers. When no other pretexts are 
at hand for disquieting the Sultan and 
exciting his suspicions of Great Britain 
and the Central Powers, the Russian am- 
bassador to the Porte, backed up by his 
French colleague, points out to the Sultan 
the reproach which the continued presence 
of the English in Egypt casts upon his 
suzerainty, and urges that her Majesty’s 
Government shall be called upon to put a 
term to their occupation. Simultaneously 
the French press begins to shriek upon the 
subject, a great deal of bad language is 
vented, canards are actively manufactured 
—-and then the subject dies down until the 
next time it becomes convenient to revive 
it as a diplomatic pastime. As for the 
British Government, the substantial prog- 
ress which Egypt is making under its aus- 
pices renders it quite indifferent to any 


outcries abroad ; and the best answer to 
either France or the Porte is to point to 
igypt as it was before the occupation and 
to its condition now. Although Egypt has 
as yet only started upon a career of prog- 
ress and improvement, no other justifica- 
tion of our presence there is required be- 
yond such notes of material advance— 
based upon personal experiences among the 
fellaheen for the last eight years—as we 
shall be able to rapidly indicate in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

In the whole range of history there is 
probably no greater contrast than that be- 
tween ancient and modern Egypt. To the 
traveller in the Nile valley, to the student 
of history, and to the reader of the bible, 
ancient Egypt is a synonym for majesty 
and grandeur. Pharaoh, in Dean Stanley’s 
words, was not, like Saul, greater than his 
fellows from his shoulders and upward, 
but from his ankles and upward, ‘* Say 
unto Pharaoh, whom art thou like in thy 
greatness ?’’ ‘‘I am Pharaoh,” ‘* By 
the life of Pharaoh.” ‘‘ Art thou better 
than populous No, that was situate among 
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the rivers, that had the waters round about 
her, whose rampart was the Nile, and her 
wall was from the river??? Homer knew 
of Thebes as the city of the hundred 
gates. It is still called ‘* I] Luxor,’’ or 
** The Palaces.’’ The Sphinx, the Pyra- 
mids, the wonders of Memphis, the tombs 
of Beni Hasan, the paintings of Abydos, 
the giant wrecks of Thebes, the courts of 
Dendera, Esua, and Edfu, the graceful 
columns of Phils, the sculptures of Bet- 
el-Wali, the majestic Colossi at Ipsam- 
boul, and the countless other imperishable 
works in the valley of the Nile, surpass all 
the other antiquities of a corresponding 
age in the rest of the whole world. The 
mind is bewildered by trying to under- 
stand that long past of greatness, glory, 
and conquest. One never wearies of see- 
ing and reseeing those mighty ruins. 

The monuments and hieroglyphics pic- 
ture the ancient Egyptians in a very favor- 
able light. You may survey scores of 
monuments and myriads of figures, and 
yet see no indelicacy till you come to 
Greek and Roman times. There is a dig- 
nity about the people which is very im- 
pressive. Their architecture may be called 
heavy as compared with the Greek, but 
they had to use a soft sandstone or a stub- 
born granite, while the Greeks had mar- 
ble. So excellent is the work that an 
eminent American engineer offered a very 
considerable sum of money to any en- 
gineer of modern days who would quarry 
granite blocks of the size of those of the 
temple of the Sphinx—a temple of the 
very greatest antiquity —and place the col- 
umns as truly vertical, the lintels as truly 
horizontal, and in as truly a straight line, 
without the aid of any mortar, so that a 
knife edge could not be inserted into any 
joint, and a large transit theodolite could 
not detect any deflection from the true 
north. 

We have been accustomed to see the 
ancient Egyptian in his most unfavorable 
light. The religion of ancient Egypt was 
idolatrous, but their idea of God, of judg- 
ment, of justice, and indeed of a future 
life, was almost Christian. We can no 
more hold the religion of ancient Egypt 
responsible for the acts of a tyrant like 
Raiimses, than we can hold the religion of 
Christ responsible for the acts of a tyrant 
like the Czar of Russia. The high posi- 
tion held by women inancient Egypt, and 
the sacredness of home-life, remind one of 
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our own modern civilization. The early 
Greek travellers speak with astonishment 
of the respect paid to women in Egypt, 
and of the freedom they enjoyed—a re- 
spect and freedom unknown to the Grecian 
women of those days. The Egyptians 
were then, as they still are to-day, one of 
the most religious peoples in the world. 
Employing that boundless wealth which 
their victorious armies poured into their 
country almost entirely for the glori- 
fication of their gods, they have left an 
imperishable record of their own greatness, 
and of the height of their civilization. 
Such was Egy pt in the past. What was 
it in 1882, when that Providence which 
directs our ways, rough-hew them how we 
will, moved the British Government to in- 
terfere, and begin that reform which has 
been gathering head ever since? The 
Egyptian peasantry were being fast con- 
verted into hewers of wood and’ drawers of 
water, not to. their own governors and 
chiefs—that they had long been accus- 
tomed to—but to needy adventurers from 
Greece and the Levant, an indignity new 
even to that down-trodden people. Egypt 
had verily become what Ezekiel saw in 
vision, one of the vilest kingdoms of the 
world. Oppressed by Shylock represent- 
ing the European bondholders, whose one 
interest in the country was the cutting out 
of the pound of flesh, and misgoverned by 
Turkish officials, that patient and forbear- 
ing people, whose badge was sufferance, 
would have bowed their necks to the yoke, 
had not the indignities and cruelties they 
suffered at the hands of the Greeks and 
Levantines goaded them in a moment of 
mad fury to turn against Turkish oppres- 
sion and European connivance, ‘These 
Greek and Levantine Christians, under the 
name of European- protected subjects, 
sheltered themselves behind the capitula- 
tions, and appealed to Europe whenever 
the slightest resistance was offered to their 
atrovities. Indeed so hateful became these 
so-called Christians, that in Egypt to-day 
the name Christian stands for every kind 
of villainy. In a rainless country like 
Egypt the existence of the people depends 
on irrigation, and to deprive a poor man 
of his water-supply is equivalent to turn- 
ing his fruitful field into a barren desert. 
By this deprivation thousands of poor men 
were driven from their holdings and beg- 
gared. Appeal there was absolutely nove 
for the Egyptian peasant. It was the 
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Levantine Christian who was perpetually 
appealing to the capitulations as a perse- 
cuted Christian, persecuted by bigoted 
Mohammedans. During Ishmael Pasha’s 
reign three and four times the legal taxes 
were wrenched from the wretched peas- 
antry, who were compelled to borrow 
money from the Greeks who always ac- 
companied the Government tax-collectors. 
The interest charged was four or five per 
cent per month, Those Greeks and Levan- 
tines who entered Egypt without one pound 
on their persons now own some 200,000 
acres of land which may be valued at 
£6,000,000, besides house propeity and 
the debts of the peasantry. The writer re- 
marked one day toa struggling member of 
the Greek community that a certain Mr. 
A. was very wealthy: he replied with 
pride, ‘* Yes, he is wealthy—he coined all 
the false silver in Ishmae!’s time ; but my 
countryman Mr. B. is wealthier—he coined 
all the false gold.’’ One living in Eng- 
Jand can have no idea of how these Ewo- 
pean- protected peoples oppressed the 
Egyptians. They are not subject to the 
law courts. They can commit murder 
and every kind of immorality and go off 
scot-free to-day ; imagine what they did 
in the dark days preceding the rebellion 
of 1882. Without scruples and without 
pity, possessed of the worst vices of 
Asiatics, and wielding the whole power of 
Europe, they seemed to the Egyptian 
peasantry the incarnation of irresistible 
evil. ‘These were the provocations the 
peasantry suffered at the hands of stran- 
gers. They suffered others at the hands 
of their own Turkish governors. Men 
were thrown into prison on suspicion of 
the pettiest offences, and often stayed 
years in prison, awaiting trial for crimes 
for which, if they had been guilty, they 
could not have been legally punished by 
more than a few months’ imprisonment. 
Their lands were taken away for public 
purposes, and far from receiving com- 
pensation they were compelled to keep on 
paying taxes for them. Villages which 
complained had to submit to the visita- 
tions of Turkish officials, who extracted as 
much money as they could from the 
wretched people, and not only lived on 
the best the land could produce, but com- 
pelled the miserable inhabitants to supply 
them with young girls during their stay. 
The very recital of such wrongs excites 


our anger and indignation; what must 


have been the feelings of the people them- 
selves when they saw Arabi Pasha, as thév 
thought, standing up for the right and 
driving Greeks and Levantines, Turkish 
Pashas and oppressors, before him like a 
flock of sheep. The Egyptians in their 
day of triumph committed excesses and 
mingled friends and foes in their blind 
fury, but their excesses were not one- 
fiftieth part of that which the French 
peasantry committed in 1789 under less 
provocation. The people were in earnest, 
but their leaders were men of straw or 
selfish, and totally unfit for government, 
and if left alone they would have drawn 
the people into a second bondage. 

Until this time the French and English 
had represented Europe in Egypt, and 
tried to manage matters between them- 
selves ; but owing to their jealousies and 
their conflicting methods of work, they 
had done nothing except look after the in- 
terests of the bondholders. They had 
effectively tied the hands of the Khedive 
and done nothing themselves, At the 
crucial moment the French refused to co- 
operate, the Turks had not the means, and 
England took up the gauntlet for outraged 
Europe, It was her plain duty as the 
recognized representative of the Powers. 
Everybody knows how she accomplished 
her task. In a brilliant campaign she 
stamped out the Egyptian rebellion, and 
by her subsequent clemency and justice 
she has reconciled the people to her action, 
The French have bitterly regretted their 
own inaction and surrender of their posi- 
tion, and have done their very best to 
hamper the work. In spite of the known 
chivalry of the race, the French can never 
accept any accomplished fact, and, allow- 
ing themselves to be driven by jealousy, 
act in a way unworthy of a great people. 
This difficulty in accepting the inevitable 
has been their characteristic through his- 
tory. Turkey, driven hither and thither 
by European storms and complications, 
and urged on by the Turkish ex-gov- 
ernors, who have suffered considerable 
pecuniary losses by their inability to plun- 
der the Egyptian peasantry, has done her 
best in her own feeble and crooked way 
to hamper the good work. By the way, 
it is the younger members of the families 
of these Turkish ex-governors who, call- 
ing themselves patriotic Egyptians in Con- 
stantinople, make sham appeals to Europe 
on behalf of Egypt. But the evil efforts 
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of these two interested powers have been 
niore than counterbalanced by the position 
taken up by the Khedive of Egypt. Ma- 
homed Tewfik, the Viceroy of Egypt, is 
one of the best and most disinterested 
rulers of our day. He had not been long 
on the throne when the Arabi rebellion 
broke out, and the difficulty of his posi- 
tion, owing to the conflicting opinions and 
advice of the all-powerful English and 
French consuls, had apparent!y confused 
and unnerved him; but when the crisis 
actually came, he had tiine for reflection 
among his own people, without a dozen 
foreign advisers pulling in different direc- 
tions : he saw where the strength and the 
weakness of his country lay, and threw 
himself unreservedly on the side of the 
English. This step needed very consider- 
able courage, for the English have never 
really shown their hand. But he saw that 
it was the only hope of reformation, and 
putting his own personal interests to one 
side, cutting against the grain of a thou- 
sand prejudices, identifying himself with 
the English reformers ‘and not with the 
Turkish governors, he has thrown the 
whole of his weight and authority on the 
side of improvement. The extent to 
which he has smoothed the path of reform 
in Egypt will never be fully known. 
Whenever he has refused the advice of 
the British authorities and acted on his 
own judgment—as, for instance, when he 
dismissed Nubar Pasha and appointed 
Riaz Pasha—it has been afterwards ac- 
knowledged that his judgment was sound. 
He has made up his mind that his people 
shall be reconciled to one set of reforms 
before others are begun. During the 
course of this year he saw that the time 
for the new reforms desired by Sir Evelyn 
Baring had come, and dismissing Riaz 
Pasha, the most powerful Turkish repre- 
sentative in Egypt, be appointed the friend 
of the English, Fehmy Pasha, a man ready 
for reform. By the Egyptians them- 
selves the Khedive is loved and revered. 
We could give many examples of his 
habitual kindness and love of honest deal- 
ing, but shall confine myself to one. His 
Highness owns 4000 acres of Jand in one 
block in the Delta: this block was sepa- 
rated from the main canal by a strip of 
land some two miles in width, in the pos- 
session of countless petty proprietors. 
His land-agent wanted to dig a small canal 
through this strip of land, and offered 
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£70 per acre for the land to be taken up. 
The petty proprietors refused. The land- 
agent applied to the irrigation officer to 
use his influence with the peasantry. It 
was very evident that they did not want 
to part with their land, though they were 
prepared to sign the agreement if pressure 
were applied. The Government officer 
insisted on the facts being explained to 
the Khedive. The land-agent declared 
that his Highness would be exceedingly 
angry. Whenthe Khedive had heard the 
whole tale, he thanked the officer most 
cordially for having saved him from igno- 
rantly performing an act of injustice, and 
gave the officer full permission to change 
the direction of the canal, so that no 
small proprietors should be injured. It is 
the daily repetition of countless good 
actions like this which has made the pres- 
ent Khedive the most popular governor 
Egvpt has possibly ever seen. The wel- 
come given him by the peasantry when he 
made his tour through the whole of Egypt 
in 1890 was so remarkable that it struck 
the most careless observers. 

When once the Arabi rebellion had been 
quelled, and the peasantry been balked of 
the righteous vengeance they were going 
to wreak on the European-protected sub- 
jects who had so long oppressed them, the 
task of working reforms and seeing justice 
done to the peasantry fell by right to the 
English. It was well that their hands were 
clean in the matter of these sham-protect- 
ed subjects. They had none of them. 
Their love of fair-play will forever prevent 
them from taking an unfair advantage of 
any clause in any treaty or capitulation. 
English public opinion would not allow it. 
It is one of the reasons why they are so 
respected abroad. In Egypt it has gained 
them many friends, Again and again vil- 
lage hes adsmen have informed me that they 
would rather be at the absolute mercy of 
the Turks than a prey to these protected 
subjects. 

The British nation, and indeed the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race, has a special 
aptitude for undertaking the task of re- 
form. That pride and feeling of superior- 
ity which loses them many friends, yet 
gains them much respect among peoples 
who have no pride of race, ** You are an 
Englishman, you are a man,’’ said an 
African chief to Livingstone, on the bor- 
ders of the Portuguese possessions. ‘‘ Then 
what do you call the Portuguese ?”’ said 
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the great traveller, ‘‘ Oh, they are 
things,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘ Kilam An- 
glési,’’ the Arabic for ‘‘ the word of an 
Englishman,’’ is a synonym for truth. 
** That man is not a Christian ; he is an 
Englishman,’’ was the remark of an Egyp- 
tian peasant, whose idea of Christianity 
was diseased by his contact with Levan- 
tines. The way in which British soldiers 
respected women and children after Tel- 
el-Kebir has made an impression on the 
Egyptian mind which centuries will not 
efface. The terrible deeds committed by 
the French soldiery under Napoleon— 
deeds which have been graphica!ly de- 
scribed to me by the sons of men who 
were eye-witnesses—had given the Egyp- 
tians an awful idea of what a conquest by 
Europeans meant. They have learned to 
forget the past. 

The disinterestedness of Englishmen 
was acknowledged even by Ishmael Pasha, 
the able though unscrupulous Viceroy of 
Egypt, and one who was no friend of 
England. He invited Sir Samuel Baker 
and Gordon to govern the Soudan, stating 
that he well knew that Englishmen would 
work for him, and not intrigue for their 
own country. 

When a race so self-reliant and inde- 
pendent as the Anglo-Saxon comes in con- 
tact with a race so lacking in those char- 
acteristics as the Egyptian, and when the 
stronger race feels itself called on to per- 
form great actions before the eyes of the 
whole world, it would indeed be matter 
for surprise if history had no landmark to 
record, Eight years ago, when reforms 
first began, Egypt stood before the world 
as the land of bakshish, bribery, and cor- 
ruption, where every man preyed on his 
fellow, and where no Egyptian could be 
trusted. The French system of centraliza- 
tion and mistrust was the only possible 
means of governing the country. ‘True to 
their character of independence and decen- 
tralization, the English brushed the idea 
aside, introduced a number of their coun- 
trymen who had special experience to act 
as leaven, and trusted the Egyptians. Life 
was instantly visible where before there 
had been only decay and decomposition. 
Showing a good example themselves of 
perfect honesty and disinterestedness, the 
English heads of departments appealed to 
all the better feelings of their Egyptian 
fellow-workers, In spite of the fact that 
public opinion in Egypt was most un- 


healthy ; that men found guilty of gross 
offences were publicly condoled with when 
punished ; that the Arabic press was en- 
tirely in the hands of interested Syrians ; 
and that the French press lent the whole 
of its influence (an influence far greater in 
1883 than what it is to-day) to the side of 
those who opposed reforms on meral or 
immoral grounds,—it may confidently be 
stated that the experiment has been emi- 
nently successful. In those departments 
where the confidence has been greatest, 
the success has also been the greatest. 
Many instances of sterling honesty among 
subordinate officials could be given. Men 
have brought purses of gold and put them 
on the tables of their superior officers, 
and named the men who had offered the 
bribes, Others have brought up Euro- 
peans and accused them of bribing to their 
very faces. The number of honest men 
who are to be found in a society con- 
fessedly dishonest has been matter of uni- 
versal surprise. Such men under the old 
system, or under a system which did not 
recognize the necessity of introducing good 
leaven into the body of the Government, 
would have been buried in the most subor- 
dinate positions ; to-day they are sought 
out and encouraged. 

Before considering the great reforms 
carried out since 1883, it will be well to 
examine the character of the Egyptian of 
to-day. The weak points in his armor are 
want of courage, and a very feeble idea of 
what fair-play means. I once witnessed 
some games at a school feast. When the 
bigger boys had finished their races and 
received their prizes, they stood across tle 
ground and would not let the smaller boys 
run. They were so persistent that the 
games had to be stopped. An Egyptian 
effendi, or man of the upper classes, told 
me with great satisfaction of a ‘* duel” 
one of his countrymen had had with an 
Italian, in which the Egyptian chose clubs 
as the weapon to fight with, and then dis- 
abled the right hand of the Italian by a 
sudden blow before the ‘‘ duel’’ properly 
began. He actually could see nothing to 
blame in the conduct of his countryman, 
Though in all the virtues which we con- 
sider manly the Egyptian may easily be 
surpassed, yet in hospitality, in politeness, 
and in many social virtues other natiors 
might with advantage sit at his feet. No 
Egyptian sits down to a meal without ask- 
ing all passers-by to partake of it ; during 
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his thirty days’ fast every year, his doors 
are open to all, no introduction is needed ; 
to the poor he gives ungrudgingly. 
Though allowed to have four wives, the 
effendi is almost always a monogamist. 
Marrying early, he is, as a rule, a good 
husband and father, and fond of and kind 
to his children. In spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, knowing them 
well as we do, we can state confidently 
that there is far less immorality among 
them than among Europeans. To show the 
direction in which the ideas on marriage 
are setting, we may state that one of the 
first teachers in Mohammedan Jaw in Egypt 
some time ago laid down this maxim, that 
the Prophet had allowed four wives to any 
man who would engage to love all four 
alike, but as he had never met any one ca- 
pable of doing so, he would recommend one 
wife as the interpretation of the Prophet's 
words. Indeed the relations of the first 
wife so resent a man’s marrying again, 
that it is hardly ever done. In abstinence 
from drinking to excess the whole Egyp- 
tian nation stands a head and shoulders 
above us. 

The sheikhs or village headmen, as com- 
pared to the effendis, may not inaptly be 
likened to the Saxons as compared to the 
Normans. Their hospitality is boundless, 
and takes the shape of banquets at which 
Athelstane might have presiaed and Ced- 
ric been entertained, and both found them- 
selves at home. We have seen men sit 
down toa banquet of twenty-one heavy 
courses, where a huge turkey was the sev- 
enteenth course ; and the first course alone 
consisted of a whole sheep, inside which 
was a goose, inside that a chicken, then a 
pigeon, and finally an egg—which last was 
presented to the principal guest, as con- 
taining the essence of all. We have seen 
a stout heavy man boast of his ability to 
eat a whole roast sheep at one sitting, and 
offer to eat one on the table in my pres- 
ence. We naturally objected. On this 
occasion the sheep was stuffed with rice ; 
and as the host was carving it by taking 
the fore-legs in one hand, the hind-legs in 
the other, and breaking the back across, 
the bone snapped suddenly, and a piece of 
stuffing about the size of a cricket-ball flew 
across the table and struck the stout man 
in his left eye while he was staring across 
at the operation, and put him hors de com- 
bat during the banquet. He spent the 
next hour clearing his eye of stufling. 
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Having occasion to visit a small village 
on business, we took a plum-cake with us 
and offerred the headman some. Instead 
of waiting to be helped, he took up the 
cake, bit it all round, and pronounced it 
good. These kinds of banquets, unrefined 
as they are, are redeemed by the extreme 
hospitality and kindliness which prevail, 
and the knowledge that scores of poor 
people will feed from the basketfuls which 
remain. We cannot conceive of a people 
more truly hospitable than the Egyptians. 

The Egyptian peasantry or fellaheen 
have been oppressed for so many genera- 
tions, that it will take time to elevate 
them. Since the British occupation, they 
have been so well treated that they are 
learning to respect themselves and give up 
the degrading habit of jumping off their 
donkeys whenever they see a superior. 
Perpetual ill-treatment has made them sus- 
picious and unamiable. They are far below 
the lower classes of Northern India. One 
hears them accused occasionally of ingrati- 
tude by men who never accost them with- 
out adding some epithet—such as ox, 
buffalo, son of a dog, or swine. This last 
epithet is a special expression of abuse 
with Turks, whose contempt for the peas- 
antry of Egypt is nearly sublime. Many 
pleasing proofs of the possession of grati- 
tude by all classes in Egypt are, however, 
within the experience of English officials. 
These experiences also go far to show that 
the bigotry of the Egyptians is not so in- 
grained as is ordinarily supposed. 

When the first experiment was made 
with the corvée abolition—a term which 
will be explained further on—an English 
officer was riding down a canal, and about 
mid-day, feeling tired and hungry, he was 
glad to be able to accept the invitation of 
two peasants who were sitting under a 
tree eating biscuits and curds, He dis- 
mounted, and on sitting down by them 
was asked his occupation. As soon as 
they learned that he was in the irrigation 
service, they exclaimed, * Oh, it is you 
who have enabled us to stay in our fields 
sowing cotton instead of paddling in canal 
mud !”’ and they ran off and returned 
with an extraordinary quantity of biscuits 
and curds, In 1887 a canal was con- 
structed which took water to a strip of 
Jand which had previously been desert. 
When the first supply of water came down, 
there was the general rejoicing ; and in 
the thanksgiving service at the mosque, the 
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name of the irrigation officer, though he 
was a Christian, was mentioned after that 
of H. H. the Khedive. Again, in Upper 
Egypt during the drought of 1888, the 
Minister of Pubtic Works went up to see 
what could be done, and took an English 
ofiicer with him. They succeeded in 
making an enormous dam and turning a 
river, by which means 50,000 acres were 
irrigated and saved from drought. The 
gratitude of the people was boundless. 
When the Government officials returned 
to the principal town in the tract, a place 
of 18,000 inhabitants, the women de- 
scended into the water waist-deep, and, 
forming two ranks, threw up handfuls as 
the boat passed between them, and blessed 
them. Immediately after landing they 
were led to the principal mosque, accom- 
panied by as many men as the mosque 
could hold. The Minister of Public 
Works had the place of honor on the 
right of the officiating priest, while the 
Englishman stood on the left, and the 
mosque was crowded from end to end. 
In the thanksgiving service the priest did 
not hesitate to mention the name of the 
Englishman, though he was a Christian. 
After the service in the mosque, the pro- 
cession re-formed in the street and was led 
to the house of the principal inhabitant, 
while the housetops re-echoed with the 
Arabic cheers of the women. As the 
principal inhabitant was not only a very 
wealthy man but also a poet of great repu- 
tation, the banquet was enlivened by a 
recitation of original poetry. People who 
act thus cannot be accused of want of gen- 
erosity or excess of bigotry. Compare 
this with the habitual practice of the 
French press in Egypt. This press, which. 
for political reasons has always tried to 
harm the English and make them appear 
in an unfavorable light before the Egyp- 
tians, did not hesitate to insinuate that 
English lady nurses * had been introduced 
into the Kasr-el-Ain hospital in order to 
try and convert people to Protestantism 
wnen on their sick-beds. This statement 
was made in spite of the fact that one of 
the most prominent members of the sister- 
hood was a Roman Cathoiic Jady, though 
the others were Protestants, No English- 
man is offended by satires or clever hits 


* The advent of these ladies to Egypt has 
resulted in the coining of a new word in 
Arabic. They are known as ‘‘ Tl S:sterat,” or 
the Sisters, 


made at his expense. Most of them take 
in the French paper just as they buy 
**Punch.’’ But it is the utter absence of 
generosity and fair-play which is at times 
annoying. 

And now it remains to enumerate the 
reforms carried out in Egypt during the 
last eight years: the great work already 
accompiished may be held to be a gauge 
or pledge of the greater triumphs which 
are yet to come. 

A Khedival decree has abolished the 
corvée, an institution as ancient as Egypt, 
as hateful as slavery. The corvée was the 
name given to the gangs of forced laborers, 
invariably the poorest znd most helpless in 
the land, who for six months every year 
were compelled to clear the canals and re- 
pair the banks. Egypt existed on their 
work, They received no payment except 
in blows ; they provided their own tools, 
carrying wet earth on their bare backs 
when they were too poor to provide bas- 
kets ; they brought their own bags full of 
dry biscuits, on which they existed ; they 
slept out of doors in all weathers, with the 
bare sky above their heads, The Govern- 
ment did absolutely nothing for them ex- 
cept punish and imprison them when their 
stock of food failed and they ran away to 
beg or steal. In the Delta their lives were 
made bitter by feeling that all this hard 
laber benefited them but little ; for while 
they were digging and clearing the canals, 
their rich neighbors, principally Turkish 
pashas and European protected subjects, 
were pumping up the water and inigating 
cotton, while their own fields had to wait 
for the Nile flood. The Turkish pashas 
never sent aman to the corvée off their 
estates ; the European-protected subjects 
were just as bad, except that they made 
mean excuses which the Turks scorned to 
do. High Ministers not only sent no men, 
but used the poor corvée for weeding their 
own cotton-fields or transplanting their 
rice. It cost the country over £800,000 
per annum to clear the canals indifferently 
and totally neglect the drains ; while to- 
day both canals and drains are thoroughly 
done for £400,000 per annum, by means 
of machinery and free labor. This is the 
greatest reform which has been made. It 
has been put on such a sure foundation 
that it will be difficult ever again to rein- 
troduce corvée. Discussing the subject 
with a number of peasants one day, we 
asked them what they thought of it. In 
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their own unpoetical and realistic way, 
they said that they were now able to swal- 
low their own spittle, an operation impos- 
sible before, as some one always had them 
by the throat. 

A Khedival decree has abolished the 
kurbash. The kurbash was the thong of 
hippopotamus-hide with which all offend- 
ers and non-offenders were punished by 
being flogged on the soles of their feet. 
To see a man standing up and being 
flogged is not pleasant ; but to see him 
thrown on his face on the ground, and 
then flogged on the soles of his feet, is 
truly degrading. It is like standing ina 
slaughter-house. We remember the feel- 
ing of loathing with which we witnessed 
the first application of the kurbash on a 
wretched peasant. Men were flogged for 
civil offences, for inability to pay 1ent, for 
the purpose of extracting evidence from 
them on suspicion—indeed for wellnigh 
everything. We saw a man kurbashed 
because, after working like a slave in a 
gang of twenty men trying to cut a bank, 
the work could not keep pace with the ris- 
ing water, and he was the nearest man to 
the overseer. The fear of punishment was 
so perpetually present to everybody in the 
country that it crippled them all whenever 
an emergency occurred. This government 
by fear is lauded by many as the master- 
ful rule of the Turks. We once saw a 
white-haired man at the house of an Egyp- 
tian effendi, and addressed him as though 
he were a patriarch. Le told us that he 
was a comparatively young man, but had 
had the misfortune to be sub-governor of 
a district where a serious breach had oc- 
curred inthe Nile bank in Ishmael Pasha’s 
time. On hearing of the accident, the 
Khedive telegraphed back that the en- 
gineer and the sub-governor were to be 
thrown into the breach. The telegram 
arrived in the evening, and before next 
morning the sub-governor’s hair had be- 
come gray. Meantime karim influence 
had been used, and the Khedive counter- 
manded his order. The effect had been 
so ternifying that when the next breach 
nearly occurred in 1887, the engineer in 
charge, in anticipation of punishment, 
could not possibly think of his work, and, 
in a paroxysm of fear, could do nothing 
except slap his own cheeks until they were 
like lobsters. On this last occasion the 
peasantry were loud in praises of the gov- 
ernor of the province because he had been 
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able to continue his smoking through the 
whole of the excitement ; for, according 
to Egyptian ideas, the first effect of fear 
is to incapacitate a man for smoking. The 
kurbash, and with it all unreasonable pun- 
ishments, have been abolished. It still 
lingers on in holes and corners, but there 
is not a single soul in Egypt who does not 
know that it is legal, and if its applica- 
tion is reported, very serious notice of it 
will be taken by the Government. 

The Egyptian authorities, emboldened 
by the presence of the English, have stood 
between the peasantry and the European- 
protected subjects : these latter people re- 
turned to Egypt in the rear of the British 
forces, just as the mixed multitude fol- 
lowed the Israelites. Then, as now, the 
mixed multitudes were at the bottom of 
every rascality which occurred. By the 
capitulations European-protected subjects, 
be they negroes from Timbuctoo or out- 
casts from some South American republic, 
though they are principally Greeks and 
Levantines, cannot be interfered with by 
the Egyptian authorities while they have 
a roof over their heads. They are not 
subject to the ordinary tribunals, These 
men built houses on Government prop- 
erty ; they actually took possession of 
Government bridges and built shops on 
them ; they stopped thoroughfares, and 
then preyed on the peasantry. Nothing 
could be done with them. None of them 
had ever built anything themselves ; every 
one of them had just bought the houses 
for considerable sums of money. It would 
take one long to guess how they were dis- 
lodged. Finding that the ground on 
which they had built was Government 
property, the authorities, emboldened by 
the British occupation, enclosed their 
houses with dry brick walls, prevented in- 
gress and egress, and eventually starved 
them out. Again, no one is allowed by 
law to put up a pump for lifting water 
from one of the Government canals with- 
out first obtaining a permit. If an Egyp- 
tian does so, his pump is quickly removed. 
3ut the protected subjects threw wooden 
huts over their engines and appealed to 
the capitulations. At first the authorities 
were helpless before the capitulations, but 
they learned that the roof only protects 
that which is under it, and any projecting 
part of the machinery (as there must al- 
ways be some projecting part in a pump 
lifting water) may be removed. Ly this 
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means the illegal gains of large numbers 
of protected subjects, who had defied the 
Government before the occupation, and 
made handsome revenues as middlemen 
selling water which did not belong to 
them, were curtailed, and the peasantry 
themselves allowed to put up their own 
pumps. These very men, who had no 
right to the pumping-engines, did not 
hesitate to hold the Government responsi- 
ble for failures of water-supply when the 
Nile flood was insufficient. We shall give 
one instance of many of the ways they 
treated the peasantry. Early in 1884 a 
number of these people took possession of 
a canal about a mile long, belonging to a 
village ; they ploughed it up and sowed it 
with cotton, The wretched villagers, cut 
off from their water, would formerly have 
sold their land to their tormentors for a 
fifth of its proper value and become ten- 
ants-at-will, But the beginning of a new 
day had dawned for Egypt, and the peas- 
antry appealed to the Government. The 
English officer of the district was sent 
down, and was met by half-a-dozen men 
who turned out with rusty guns and pis- 
tols, and declared that the canal had never 
existed. What they wanted was a pro- 
tracted lawsuit with frequent appeals, dur- 
ing the whole of which time the lands of 
the Egyptian peasantry would have re- 
mained unirrigated and barren, and they 
would have given in, Of course the ofhi- 
cer re-dug the canal, irrigated the lands, 
and saved the peasantry from ruin. This 
action had a very wholesome effect on the 
whole district. The comment of the 
French press on the transaction was, that 
if the new Government offic rs were going 
to encourage the Moslem peasantry to thus 
browbeat and maltreat Europeans, ina few 
months it would be impossible for a Euro- 
pean to traverse the Delta in safety. The 
best evidence of the feeling of security in 
the country now is given by the rapidity 
with which the peasantry are buying back 
the land which they were only too glad to 
get rid of in old days. Conversing with 
a Greek the other day, he declared to us 
that Egypt was fast going to the dogs. 
** Why,” he added, ‘‘a few years ago 
hundreds of my countrymen came to the 
country, and soon returned with well-filled 
purses ; while now they need to bring 
capital, and may lose even that.’’ 

The financial outlook is just as bright 
to-day as it was dark in 1883, In 1883 
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all the heads of departments in Egypt, the 
Khedive leading the way, sacrificed 10 per 
ceut of their salary to enable the financial 
equilibrium to be preserved! Since then, 
taxation represented by £650,000 per 
annum has been taken off the necks of the 
poorest of the peasantry. The Govern- 
ment has remitted £1,000,960 of old 
arrears of land revenue which were record- 
ed against the peasantry. In spite of 
these remissions, the prosperity of the 
country has become so great that the 
revenues of 1890 were higher than those 
of any previous year in the annals of mod- 
ern Egypt. The surplus of revenue over 
expenditure in 1890 was £600,000. The 
postage and telegraph charges have been 
halved. The interest on the debt has 
been reduced by £350,000 per annum, 
The public works of the country have 
been so improved that land has risen 
20 per cent in value, in spite of the de- 
preciation of agricultural produce over the 
whole world. The railways have been 
supplied with sufficient funds to maintain 
them in efficient order. A municipality 
has been created for Alexandria, and it 
has been given half the octrot dues of the 
city. A reserve fund of £1,750,000 has 
been formed to enable the Government to 
meet all emergencies. The unified debt 
of Egypt has risen in value 26 per cent. 
It was quoted at 70 in 1883, to-day it is 
at 96. The financial position of Egypt is 
so good, that Egyptian bonds are now 
treated as first-class securities. Blue-book 
No. C. 6320 of 1891, which contains Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s report on the finances of 
Egypt, reads more like the despatch of a 
victorious general than tlie financial state- 
ment of a country. 

Turn where one will, he will find im- 
provements in every direction that the 
capitulations have allowed of improve- 
ments. The great dams across the Nile 
have been secured ; a new life has been 
given to the interior navigation of the 
country ; a thorough system of drainage 
has been inaugurated ; and the first Canal 
Law Egypt has any record of has been 
passed. This Canal Law does not apply 
to the European-protected subjects ; but 
while the executive is strong these people 
will not dare to take advantage of their 
position, as the Canal Law confers favors 
as well as disabilities on those to whom it 
applies. All Government servants have 
been put on graded lists according to 
6 
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seniority and service, so that promotion 
should go by seniority or merit, and not 
by favoritism or worse. It is the absence 
of all lists like these which so debases and 
degrades Government servants, and en- 
courages the worst men to use unworthy 
means to secure promotion. ‘Lhe collec- 
tion of the land tax has been so regulated 
that it is now paid in instalments after the 
different harvests, and not just before 
them, as it was originally ; the peasantry 
are thus no longer compelled to be per- 
petually borrowing money and becoming 
involved. A new coinage has been intro- 
duced The Upper Egypt Railway is 
being gradually extended southward, and 
two bridges over the Nile are under con- 
struction, Egypt has so improved that 
the imports and exports of Egypt proper 
alone are. at the same figure as those of 
both Egypt and the Soudan in 1881. 

That Egyptian army with which Ibra- 
him Pasha early in this century defeated 
Turkey, and would have taken Constanti- 
nople if the European Powers had not in- 
terfered, had so degencrated, owing to 
mismanagement and dishonest treatment, 
that it had become a mere rabble. It has 
been entirely reconstructed, and fresh life 
given to it. The glaring abuses of recruit- 
ing have been done away with ; discipline 
and smartness have been taught. The 
officers and soldiers have learned to respect 
themselves, and have shown by their be- 
havior on numerous fields that they are 
woithy of taking their place by the side 
of those troops with which Mchemet Ali 
established his throne in Egypt and the 
Soudan. 

In the hospitals and in the prisons there 
has been progress, while the Kasr el-Ain 
hospital in Cairo will bear comparison with 
similar institutions in England. 

So far we have considered the good work 
already performed ; it remains to consider 
what has yet to be done. The reforms in 
the Judicial, Educational, Interior, Sani- 
tary, and Police Departments are in their 
infancy as compared to those in the Finan- 
cial, Military, and Public Works Depart- 
ments. It was impossible to advance all 
alone the line simultaneously. Though 
the work of reformation in some depart- 
ments has begun late, it is all progress in 
one direction. Nowbere has there been 
any retrogression. The appointment of 
Justice Scott has been followed by the in- 
troduction of measures which will bring 
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justice near the people, ensure the efli- 
ciency of the judges, and enable the police 
to work with the bench. The judges them- 
selves look forward to their emancipation 
from the Ministry of Justice. This Min- 
istry has up to the present enjoyed a power 
which has killed all independence on the 
bench. That almost historic war which 
the police, hampered by the Ministry of 
the Interior, has waged against the judges, 
tied hand and foot by a code as unsuited 
to Egypt as the Statutes of Manu would 
be to Great Britain, is on the eve of com- 
ing to an end, The separation of the 
police from the Ministry of the Interior 
will be followed by the subordination of 
the Interior itself to the Finance Ministry. 
This last Ministry bas an executive so 
strong that it will easily manage both de- 
partments. The capitulations strangle the 
Sanitary Department, but as the Euro- 
peans themselves who do the strangling 
are the chief sufferers, there is a kind of 
grim justice here, which will set matters 
right after the first serious epidemic. In 
the Educational Department an enormous 
amount has still to be done. It is here 
that prejudice has its deepest roots. The 
enlightened Egyptians send their sons to 
be educated abroad, do not interest them- 
selves in the unenlightened, and do not 
see how it degrades their country to have 
no national education worthy of the name. 
There will be no national spirit until the 
Cairo schovls and colleges, supplemented 
by a university, educate boys and men as 
well as they can be educated abroad. It 
jis no uncommon thing in Egypt to find 
Egyptians educated in Europe speaking of 
their countrymen who have been educated 
in Egypt much as Brahmins speak of 
pariahs, The most talented Egyptians we 
have met with have been ail educated in 
their own country, but their education was 
so lamentably deficient that they have ap- 
peared to disadvantage before men who, 
though possessing no ability, have still 
been well instructed abroad. But even in 
the Educational Department there is some 
life to-day. A good Agricultural College 
has been started, and is exceedingly popu- 
lar. The success in this direction will now 
encourage the Government to be practical 
in others, and abolish all that unprofitable 
instruction which makes everything in 
Egypt so thoroughly second hand. 

Of two other tasks before the Govern- 
ment we shall speak more fully, as they 
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are destined to play no unimportant part in 


the future history of Egypt. One half of 
the land of Egypt can produce the valu- 
able crops of sugar-cane and cotton, and 
is worth on an average £40 per acre ; the 
other half cannot produce these crops, 
owing to the insufliciency of the summer 
supply of the Nile, and is in consequence 
worth only £15 per acre. A project for 
storing and utilizing water, which will cost 
only £5,000,000, and add £60,000,000 
to the wealth of Egypt, is under consid- 
eration. The profits of this enterprise will 
go almost entirely to the poorest of the 
peasantry, for they possess nearly all the 
poor land in Upper Egypt. One of the 
most important projects is to construct an 
open dam across the valley of the Nile at 
the head of the first or second cataract, 
which will make a reservoir capable of 
storing all the necessary water. This dam 
will, it is hoped, be among similar works 
much what the Forth Bridge is among 
viaducts. It is to be built of imperishable 
granite, and of a design in keeping with 
the architecture of ancient Egypt : when 
completed, it is hoped that it will not be 
unworthy of taking its place among the 
wonders of a land of wonders. Ly the 
use of sculptures and inscriptions on those 
imperishable rocks, it will be possible to 
hand down a record of our own times to 
the most remote future, and to stamp in- 
delibly on the page of history the name of 
that Khedive of Egypt whose reign has 
witnessed the awakening of Egypt from 
her long sleep. 

In order to enable Egypt to develop it- 
self ; to find a hea!thy outlet for its great- 
ly increasing population ; to enable the 
surplus population to form colonies on 
the banks of the Nile, and snatch large 
tracts from the desert; to regain that 
trade of the Soudan, the loss of which has 
beggared all the large towns in the south 
of Exypt ; to open telegraphic communica- 
tion with Khartoum, and save the country 
from the uncertainties of the Nile flood 
which now comes like a thief in the night ; 
to enable a civilized community to utilize 
those giant lakes which constitute the 
sources of the Nile, and bring under cul- 
tivation tracts capable of competing with 
the Southern States of North America— 
tracts which Europeans cannot work, 
which Arabs will not work, but which 
are waiting for the skilled and laborious 
agriculturists of the Nile valley; and 
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finally, to strangle the slave trade in its 
last strongholds,—it remains for the Egyp- 
tian army, thoroughly appointed and thor- 
oughly capable of accomplishing the task, 
to begin the reconquest of that country 
which Mehemet Ali left as a heritage to 
Egypt—-a heritage to which Egy pt, in- 
deed, might have been considered as hav- 
ing forfeited her right, owing to her mis- 
government when under Turkish influence, 
were it not that Egypt to-day, freed from 
Turkish barbarity and under English influ- 
ence, is another country. It is no more 
possible for Egypt to return to her old 
vicious Turkish systems in the Soudan, 
than it is possible for England to bring 
back the days of Chét Singh and Omichand 
in British India. 

But if Egypt is to be tossed into the 
British electoral arena as a football for 
party struggles, not merely the great fact 
of our occupation, but the whole spirit of 
heartiness in which our countrymen are 
carrying on their great work, will be ex- 
posed to very serious disadvantage. Mr. 
Gladstone, at Newcastle, rather insinuated 
than dared a disparagement of our con- 
tinued presence in Egypt, and hinted that 
it would be the duty of his own Govern- 
ment, on coming into office, to put an end 
to the occupation. We quote his exact 
words, which are an excellent illustration 
of the science, ‘* spargere voces in vulgum 
ambiguas,’’ in which he is the greatest liv- 
ingadept. ‘‘I shall indeed rejoice,’’ said 
Mr. Gladstone in that part of his speech 
where he is good enough to extend his 
patronage to ” Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy — 

““T shall indeed rejoice if, before the day 

comes for the present Administration to give 
up the ghost, it be possible for Lord Salisbury 
to make an effort to relieve us from that bur- 
densome and embarrassing occupation of 
Egypt, which, so long as it lasts, rely upon it, 
must be a cause of weakness and a source of 
embarrassment, which we owe entirely to en- 
gagements contracted by a former Tory Gov- 
ernment, and the escape from which I greatly 
fear the present Tory Government, improved 
as it is in its foreign policy, will, notwith- 
standing, hand over to its successors to deal 
with.” 
A statesman who can compress so many 
malicious misstatements into the compass 
of a single sentence shows no decline in 
those peculiar arts that have raised him to 
eminence, 


‘* Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.” 
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Mr. Gladstone knows quite well that our 
present occupation of Egypt was not 
brought about by a Tory Government, 
but was a direct legacy from his own Ad- 
ministration. He knows also that he can 
have no credit from a fact that is so full 
of security to this country and of benefit 
to the Egyptian millions, for he blundered 
into the bombardment of Alexandria and 
the campaign against Arabi, which plant- 
ed us in Egypt without the option of re- 
moving, except at the risk of anarchy and 
revolution in the East. He knows also, 
that though he were returned to office to- 
morrow, his Cabinet would not or could 
not withdraw our troops and officers from 
Egypt. The insinuation, then, that the 
country is suffering from our occupation of 
Egypt, and that Mr. Gladstone will put an 
end to it when he comes back to oflice, is 
unworthy of the remains of a great states- 
man; and the British elector, whether 
Conservative or Radical, who cannot help 
reading with pride the great work of the 
regeneration of Egypt which this country 
is carrying out, will have his own views of 
the policy which seeks to make party 
capital by decrying and disparaging it. 

And finally, knowing that a few noisy 
Syrians and interested Turks arrogate to 
themselves the name of Egypt, and mis- 
represent to Europe the opinions of the six 
millions of Egyptian peasantry who, un- 
able to read and write, know not in poli- 
tics their right hand from their left, but 
who do know that they enjoy a liberty, 
freedom, and prosperity which neither 
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they nor their forefathers ever knew be- 
fore ; knowing that Britain stepped into 
the breach, and sacrificed much treasure 
and many lives in saving the Greek and 
Levantine Christians from the Egyptian 
peasantry in their hour of just and righteous 
anger, and that she has a right, over and 
above her duty, to see that the peasantry 
are not handed over again to their old op- 
pressors ; knowing that the capitulations 
bind Egypt in as deadly grasp as that in 
which Nessus’s poisoned garment bound 
Hercules ; knowing that nought but ruin 
awaits the fellaheen if the capitulations re- 
main, and the strong protecting hand of 
one first-class European Power is with- 
drawn, and her place taken by that crowd 
of jealous and conflicting opinions known 
as the great Powers of Europe ; knowing 
that that goodly structure of Egyptian re- 
generation which England is raising on 
deep foundations, and for which she is 
spending with no sparing hand her best 
energies, will be left unfinished and in- 
complete, or ve thrown down, if she de- 
serts her post ; and knowing that Eng- 
lishmen should stand manfully by those 
who have stood manfully by them, and 
enabled their occupation to be a success 
so manifest that it will be a landmark in 
history —every well-wisher of Egypt feels 
confident that Britain will continue her 
occupation until Egypt has made such re- 
forms and progress, and has taken such a 
place among civilized nations, that no fur- 
ther necessity or justification of her pres- 
ence can remain.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE SURPLUS OF WOMEN. 


BY DR. ARABELLA KENEALY, 


Just now, when the recent Census Re- 
turns have placed before us the assurance 
of our great numerical preponderance, it 
may be interesting to consider whether or 
not this superiority of numbers holds 
within its extensive limits any attributes 
which we may regard as advantages. 

At first sight it would appear not, and 
indeed I think the universal opinion upon 
this point is couched in the negative— 
women themselves regarding the unequal 
ratio as a rueful, much-to-be-deplored 
fact, while many men look upon it as a 
further proof of their own especial value, 


as showing women to be but the cipher in 
the world of numbers. 

It is, of course, well known that in Na- 
ture’s economy the masculine element 
prevails, there being always an excess in 
the birth of boys as compared with that of 
gitls, so that not -to Nature, but to the 
methods of our civilized existence, must 
we blame the masculine shortcomings of 
to-day. Work in the world, the meeting 
in battle, the going down to the sea in 
ships, all the dangers of modern living are 
incurred in undue share by men, so that 
the ratio of Nature’s numbers is reversed. 
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Yet now that women are leaving the 
shelter of the home, and every year enter- 
ing more freely the lists of competitive 
living, one reason of our lesser risk of 
death and our longer life is fast disappear- 
ing ; but it is unlikely that we shall ever 
equally share men’s dangers, that we shall 
fight in battle, or man mines and navies, 
so that here will exist for an indefinite 
period causes which will keep up woman’s 
surplus number, This being so, it is com- 
forting to reflect that distinct benefits have 
accrued and still accrue to the sex from 
this surplus it so deprecates. 

I cannot, I fear, persuade my sisters 
that as individuals we do not suffer, and 
suffer severely thereby, but as a race we 
are undoubtedly and considerably gainers, 
The suffering is only another exemplifica- 
tion of Nature’s law which sacrifices the 
individual to the type, which enriches the 
root of the rosebush with the wasted sweet- 
nesa of myriad flowers ; which raises man 
upon the crushed endeavor and broken 
lives of men. 

This numerical preponderance it is 
which bas brought into woman’s life the 
all-important factor of competitive strug- 
gle, that factor so essential to the devel- 
opment and survival of the fittest. 

In all those past centuries, when man’s 
progress was being stimulated and strength- 
ened by contact and contest with the 
world, woman must have been left far be- 
hind in physical and mental evolution, had 
not her preponderating number, raising 
difficulties and impossibilities in her mar- 
riage chances—her then only plane of 
existence—forced upon her parents the 
necessity of developing to the full all the 
charms and faculties she possessed. 

As man progressed, his ideal of woman- 
ly possibilities progressed likewise, and his 
demands had to be satisfied by a corre- 
sponding feminine advance, It has not, 
of course, at any late epoch been coarsely 
confessed that our girls are trained for the 
marriage-market, but it is useless to allow 
a false delicacy to prevent us from admit- 
ting that this has been, and still is, the 
most important of all principles underlying 
feminine education. The increased and 
increasing surplus of women begins now 
to do still better work, for it is forcing 
upon us the impossibility of marrying all 
our daughters, and we are compelled, 
therefore, to provide them with profes- 
sions and occupations, whereby they can 
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make provision for themselves. Jn this is 
seen the best possible result of our excess 
in number, this swelling of the tide until 
it has overflowed the domestic precincts 
and has carried us out into the current of 
larger and fuller life. 

Woman now navigates the high seas of 
existence, and the world is learning to 
welcome there her white sails. 

The greater number of the educated 
classes still do not recognize woman’s 
needs, or, recognizing them, give them 
the cut direct—and even now bring up 
their family of daughters with no other 
prospect in life than the vague chance 
which some uncertain suitor may one day 
offer. But still they educate them, The 
gitls must be cultured and accomplished 
or they will be unable to vie with those 
whose talents have been better trained and 
who, therefore, will possess a greater value 
in the social arena. 

Were women scarcer, and their chances 
of marriage thereby more assured, is it not 
likely that paterfamilias — poor pater- 
familias who has ado enough to outfit his 
boys—would have rebelled ere this at the 
length of school and college bills, of music 
and dancing-master’s fees, and have grown 
careless about his girl’s education—an 
education not at all necessitated under a 
régime of easier circumstances. 
=, The present improved position and edu- 
cation of women is almost entirely an out- 
come of the fact of numbers. An equality 
in the ratio of the sexes by ensuring mar- 
riage practically to every woman, would 
have precluded or greatly lessened the 
necessity for lier dependence upon herself, 
and her education to that purpose would 
consequently not have arisen, and her 
training or lack of training would still be 
what it was in darker ages. 

It is true of course that were the pro- 
portion of the sexes equal, a large stimulus 
to feminine education would still exist in 
the struggle for the prizes of the matri- 
monial market. Such does, indeed, oper- 
ate among those classes who still regard 
marriage as woman’s sole suitable profes- 
sion, though these have hitherto devoted 
more care to the cultivation of accom- 
plishments than to the intrinsic education 
which develops the finer faculties and en- 
nobles the mind and heart. Yet now the 
higher education is finding its place here, 
and woman, who learns that she may 
nobly win her bread, sets an example of 
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attainment which her wealthier sister must 
follow, unless she is content to be left in 
the rear of feminine progress. 

Perhaps the doctor only, to whom the 
truth is so frequently brought home, is 
able fully to sound the depths of society’s 
educational impulses, and test the intrinsic 
merit of its motives, when he compares, 
as he will if his experience be at all 
extended, the nervous solicitude with 
which the mother of a young daughter re- 
gards a blemish of the skin or any slight 
personal defect, with the easy indifference 
she accords to some graver constitutional 
trouble which is not apparent to the be- 
holder, and which, because unseen, mili- 
tates not at all in the matter of matri- 
monial possibilities. The subject is not a 
pleasant one, and the secrets of the medi- 
cal confessional may not be laid bare, but 
the truth remains that advancing nature, 
who with large hands presses hard upon 
her children, is kinder far than is fashion, 
whose delicate digits are softly kidded ! 

Girls of this genus, stimulated by the 
enchanting prospect of an extended life 
horizon, which opens upon a successful 
marriage, strive in all ways to excel in 
personal and social attractiveness ; to de- 
velop to the full their powers of charming. 
With the greater proportion of the sex, 
the desire to please shows itself at some 
epoch previous to the cutting of the teeth, 
so that it is not difficult to spur on this 
love of approbation, and long before the 
child is grown into the woman, the fact 
that the matrimonial contest is a short and 
sharp one is borne in upon her with suffic- 
ing force. She recognizes early that she 
is but a flower in a garden of girls, and 
must needs grow straight and comely if 
she care to be carried to the market. 

And the art of charming, which upon 
the surface seems so trivial, is by no 
means a sinecure attainment. It demands 
much thought, consideration, and self- 
denial ; it requires the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual tastes and desires, it asks for acute- 
ness of observation, readiness of percep- 
tion, the cultivation of tact and discre- 
tion ; it enforces the frequent whipping- 
up of jaded nerves, the repression of 
indolent inclinations, in order that their 
possessor maintain her social level. 

If her head ache badly, or her feet be 
weary, yet must she smile charmingly 
when Lord Pamper claims her for the 
dance. If he bore her with his dulness 
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and complacent egotism, yet must she 
dimple sweetly and vow interest in his 
commonplaces. 

Always in her mind’s eye are those 
many other pretty girls who are aspirants 
for the honor of this aristocrat’s hand, al- 
ways does this force of numbers exert its 
all-compelling discipline ; and discipline 
and exertion stimulate development and 
quicken the faculties, even though, as I 
have said, the goal to which they strive be 
not the noblest. 

The individual efforts by which a man 
attains and maintains his commercial ex- 
istence are neither in their aim nor method 
intrinsically fine—indeed a close observa- 
tion may show them to be poor and un- 
worthy—yet they demand an energy, per- 
severance, and assiduous application which 
through the ages have developed up good 
manly qualities and fibre, habits of indus- 
try, duty, and self-repression. 

So also has it been with our woman- 
kind, Marriage-manceuvres create an igno- 
ble atmosphere, yet the industry, enter- 
prise and skill with which they are accom- 
plished have brought out and developed 
up feminine resources, physical and men- 
tal, which without this stimulus would 
have lain dormant and inert, 

Let men be not the first to cast the 
stone. The arena of commercial, political 
and diplomatic life is not entirely inno- 
cent of the sins contemptuously attributed 
to managing mothers and managed maid- 
ens. 

It is doubtless a fine thing to represent 
one’s country in Parliament, yet the path- 
way thereto is strewn with weapons such 
as the personal abuse and depreciation of 
worthy opponents, of scheming, shifty 
devices, of old dead scandals unearthed— 
in a word, of diverse discreditable methods 
of which a man would be heartily ashamed 
in any other relation. The skill with 
which an honorable member by an adroit 
movement casts ridicule upon and over- 
throws an honest, dutiful and God-fearing 
foe, though it benefit his party, may put 
back for a decade a movement for human- 
ity’s good, and is far more discreditable 
to him than is the wiliness with which a 
clever girl brings contempt upon her rival 
in the eyes of an eligible parti. 

Such examples and comparisons may be 
multiplied ad infinitum, the truth being 
that up to our present stage of progress 
human aim and motive will not bear too 
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close inspection. Taken in toto the 
scheme is fine and the result good, but 
the detail is derogatory when too nearly 
viewed. 

This cathedral, which stands out great 
and beautiful, a marvellous handiwork, 
holding in its vast interior an atmosphere 
of solemn stillness, the gloom of its high- 
arched aisles seeming heavy and dim with 
the breath of human prayers, with the 
mist of human tears which have rolled up 
heavenward, its delicate tracery of pillar 
and screen, and storied many-colored win- 
dow, the fine carving of its oaken stalls, 
the long white shafts of chiselled marble, 
the stone leaf-crowned columns—all these 
wonders, which seem to bear a sacred im- 
press were but lately in the hands of com- 
mon men, who measured out the beauties 
with a foot-rule, and stood whistling on 
the holy stairs, who jested as they carved 
a saintly head, and took their bread and 
beer beside the high altar. 

The building of the sanctuary had for 
them little significance beyond the weekly 
wage it represented ; not wholly blind 
were they to the beauty that grew beneath 
their hands, but largely careless of it, and 
making it subservient to Jittle personal 
aims and gains. Even for the architect 
whose brains conceived the mighty whole, 
this marble magnificence rose out of his 
mind in a shimmer of mammon, amid a 
gusty atmosphere of rivalries and bicker- 
ings, with a narrow focus of mean econo- 
mies, the press of ignoble needs. 

The flower-wonders of the oaken screen, 
its trellis-work and flowing lines, this 
beautiful lattice which veils the sanctuary, 
was paid for by the yard, for under our 
competitive system no man works for love, 
not even inthe Temple of his God! The 
grand heights of the building ring to the 
divine message told by the hired tongue 
of the priest; the organ swells in the 
praise of the Creator under the hands of 
its salaried player, even the voices of the 
children that pierce the gloom with ‘* shrill 
unshaded sweetness’’ are bartered for, and 
the nobler the thrill which God has put 
into the child-voice so much the higher 
price will it command for its singing of 
the sacred anthem. 

Forsooth it must be a morbid habit of 
mind which inclines us to look too closely 
into human affairs, which bids us use the 
microscope in examining rough imperfect 
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things, for even in the temple still is heard 
the ring of the money-changers ! 

With all human things we must judge 
by results ; we may not look into their 
minutiw. So must we thankfully regard 
man as he is, nor see the monkey lurking 
in the ancestral tree ! 

The money-market has brought out 
many of man’s finest traits, as the mar- 
riage- market has developed woman’s. 
Doubtless the day is dawning when we 
shall exchange our competitive for some 
higher system, when a man’s misfortune 
shall not be his brother’s gain; but we 
must nevertheless give to that system the 
credit of having stimulated growth, and 
brought us up to our present stage of prog- 
ress. The régime of our childhood would 
be harmful to our maturity ; but in its 
time it exerts a necessary influence. So 
likewise has the matrimonial contest been 
an essential impulse in the history of our 
development. 

And by no means always does this act 
in an unworthy manner, With the noblest 
and most womanly of women the ideal of 
wife and motherhood is heart-enshrined ; 
in a manner it is a religion which infuses 
its light and hope and sanctifying leaven 
into her life, To this end she perfects 
her womanhood, and denies and disci- 
plines her nature. That which in the 
commercially-minded woman is an inferior 
motive is with her’ finer-souled sister, 
maybe, the highest instinct of her being. 
In the one, a marriage-prize is a rich and 
influential partner ; in the other, it is her 
ideal of manhood. Such women, if they 
go hungry all their lives for the love of 
husband and child, yet keep in their 
hearts a standard of marriage which large- 
ly influences their development. And 
even these whose aspiration is the highest 
—though they are not average women who 
mate easily with average men, but need 
men of finer growth to reach the fuller 
stature of their ideal—even these are 
affected by the numerical inequality, for 
by lessening the number of all men, it re- 
duces also the number of those with whom 
marriage would be possible to them. 

The actual number of men considered 
from the matrimonial standpoint is of 
course further reduced by the circum- 
stances of life which make marriage an 
impossible luxury to a large proportion of 
them, some being compelled to delay mar- 
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riage till they are of mature age, others 
being unable to marry at all, Others vol- 
untarily remain bachelors, being unwilling 
in these difficult days to face the discom- 
forts of cottage-love and the responsibili- 
ties of a home. 

The—may I say fictitious ?— value 
which in all these ways is set upon wed- 
lock, places this estate more or less upon 
a pinnacle, enhances its apparent advan- 
tages, and in its attainment the growth of 
feminine faculty is stimulated, feminine 
progress furthered. The struggle which 
must result in disappointment to many is 
thus made a distinct evolutionary impulse 
to all. 

But though conducive to feminine ad- 
vancement the disproportion of the sexes 
is not at all conducive to the general hap- 
piness. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most potent causes of that ‘‘ failure’’ of 
matriage we so deprecate, for it leads to 
the acceptance of Mr. Smith in precipitate 
avoidance of possible spinsterhood, when 
all the time Leander is he to whom the 
maiden’s heart yearns ! 

The masculine satisfaction at the ardor 
of which the sex is the object may well be 
tempered with the doubt, lest it be not he, 
but his neighbor, whom the wife of his 
bosom would have chosen, had the choice 
been hers. It is an unfortunate fact that 
but few married women who confess the 
truth are any way satisfied with their lot, 
and would not, after a few years, willingly 
exchange it for the state of single blessed- 
ness. And this chiefly because in fear 
and precipitancy lest they may be left, 
they have married the wrong man in haste, 
and now repent at their leisure. The 
majority of women accept their first offer, 
fearful lest the chance may not repeat it- 
self, foolishly losing sight of the fact that 
no misery can be so great as is that of a 
lifelong union with an uncongenial com- 
panion. 

Could women but be persuaded of this, 
and learn to face life alone rather than 
mate with a man not after their heart, the 
number of unhappy, disunited, unsatisfied 
lives would rapidly diminish. For women 
generally are better judges than are men 
of a suitable life-partner ; they can more 
truly decide upon the individual who will 
make them happy—that is when the spec- 
tre of spinsterhood is not disturbing their 
vision and coercing their choice. 

The meretricious charm attaching to 
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femininity is an absent factor, the witch- 
ery of frills and laces, of enchanting bon- 
nets and gowns xon est to blind their eyes 
to the absolute unsuitability of the wearer 
for a lifelong companionship. 

But her majority of number precludes 
woman from being in most cases at all the 
chooser, and the choice is so much the 
more frequently, therefore, a mistaken one. 

Another reason for the dissatisfaction 
arising from martiage, is that men not 
feeling the stimulus of superfluity, remain 
largely undeveloped in those personal 
qualities which go far toward ensuring the 
happiness of homes. Conscious of the 
superior value which their lesser number 
gives, they are at no pains to cultivate their 
manners and powers of pleasing, and fall 
grievously short in these directions. 

For a time while in love, and perhaps a 
little doubtful of winning the beloved one, 
the wooing—if, indeed, the love-making 
of to-day can be so styled—brings out his 
manliness and a more chivalrous bearing, 
but old habits cling closely, and after 
marriage Benedict relapses into his former 
conception of himself as a prize, and con- 
sequently makes little effort to retain the 
love of her whom he bas won. 

I do not wish to represent men as wholly 
unworthy and reprobate in their reflections 
on tliis point. They are, perhaps, un- 
formulated and unacknowledged, but it is 
certain that this surplus of women causes 
men sometimes to undervalue and be care- 
less of them. 

The remedy for some of these unfortu- 
nate life-factors is in women’s hands. Let 
each woman recognize early that she may 
not marry—firstly, because she may have 
no opportunity ; secondly, because she 
may not meet her ideal, and out of respect 
to her womanhood, she must not accept a 
man whom she cannot love ; and thirdly, 
though she love and be loved in return, 
circumstances may prevent her union with 
the man she cares for. Facing these 
facts, she will act wisely in providing her- 
self with some occupation, which by en- 
gaging her interests, shall give her an 
alternative life, shall render her more in- 
dependent of marriage, actually and mor- 
ally—independent entirely she may never 
be, so long as human nature is as it now 
is, but she will be far happier unmarried 
and absorbed in the avocation of her 
choice than she could be married unsuit- 
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It will be seen then that though con- 
ducive to feminine progress, the unequal 
ratio of the sexes does not appear to be 


conducive to the general happiness. As 
has been said, Nature’s methods, however 
salutary in their results, are by no means 
always of a pleasurable character, but we 
san more easily be satisfied with our indi- 
vidual lot when we reflect that its diflicul- 
ties are for the common good. 

The measure with which the gods mete 
out their love is often a chastening rod. 

In one all-important direction, we may 
note a definite ennobling outcome of all 
this feminine friction, this is that the dis- 
proportion of the sexes allows men to re- 
ject as wives those unhappy women who 
have left the straight path, and to select 
only those whose lives have been above 
suspicion, 

Whatsoever opinion we may hold con- 
cerning this curious masculine character- 
istic, which savors somewhat of the harsh 
exclusiveness and illogical pharisaism of 
the sinner, still we cannot question its 
estimable influence in raising the standard 
of womanly virtue. Such demand for 
sanctity, which is an impossibility in com- 
munities where women are in a minority, 
has undoubtedly gone far toward main- 
taining the feminine ideal. 

On the other hand, were men in greater 
number, so that women might in their turn 
scorn those who failed to reach the stand- 
ard demanded, a far higher moral tone 
than that which now obtains would soon 
be reached. 

The very bad manners which characterize 
the modern youth, his easy familiarity, 
nonchalance, and slangy style, spring 
mainly from a sense of masculine supe- 
riority—which is not at all a result of 
personal excellence, but altogether an out- 
come of numerical value, 

The scene which is enacted frequently 
in the ball-room is in continuous operation 
in the world. Ata dance where the host- 
ess has not nicely calculated her numbers, 
or has received more acceptances from the 
feminine than from the other sex, observe 
what happens. 

The men, with few exceptions, deviate 
more or less from the path of manly cour- 
tesy. They lounge in the doorways, chat- 
ting and assuming indifferent or superior 
airs, expressing in various ways their con- 
sciousness of the advantage at which they 
find themselves, If unable to obtain a 
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particular dance with one of the belles of 
the room, then indeed will they not dance 
at all, and they lounge about nonchalantly 
in the pretty presence of nice girls whose 
young feet are eager to be going. 

All the possibilities of masculine un- 
graciousness are stimulated by these cir- 
cumstances. The girls for their part vie 
with one another to be charming ; all their 
prettiest airs are put on; their liveliest 
looks assumed. 

Just note that bored-looking youth, who 
leans idly by the window, letting his gaze 
and wits wander, while the dainty girl at 
his side endeavors to please him. What 
a charming contrast she—with her bright 
eyes, gay talk and vivacious glances— 
makes with him whose indifferentism and 
heavy insensibility give him the appear- 
ance of a boor. As in the ball-room, so 
in life. He makes no effort to cultivate 
and exercise his powers of pleasing. He 
feels such exertion to be wasted energy. 
The situation does not call for it. With- 
out the least endeavor on his part, he can 
command interest. He need but ask, and 
any of these charming wall-flowers will say 
him, ‘*‘ Yes !”’ 

Now, let us look into a room where the 
position of things is reversed. Here the 
men are in a majority. And surely, say 
we, these men belong to a different cen- 
tury from those we have just been observ- 
ing. Here there are an alertness, a chiv- 
alrous ardor, a gay rivalry, and quickened 
interest which bring out all the manlier 
qualities, and show the sex to every ad- 
vantage. Here are they exerting the mas- 
culine prerogative of seeking, where but 
now they lounged effeminate to be sought. 
Here their bearing is goodly and becom- 
ing ; there it was derogatory and effete. 

Seeing it, we grow heartily sorry for 
these men that they are not placed as ad- 
vantageously in life as they may be ata 
dance, where the exigencies of number 
call out their best feeling and behavior, 
for failing this they lose a constant valu- 
able stimulus to self-development. 

The commercial world only brings into 
play a very unheroic set of faculties, and 
these, unsupported by the stimulated 
growth of personal and social qualities, 
do not constitute a very ideal manhood. 
There is no spur to attainment and nobil- 
ity of character so natural and potent as is 
the desire to do well in the sight of the 
other sex, it is this which goes so far to 
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develop man’s strength and tenderness, his 
devotion and gentleness—in a word, his 
chivalry—and it is the failure of this 
stimulus which fills the world to-day with 
lamentation over the decline of man’s 
finest trait. 

In the omnibus the strong man remains 
comfortably seated, while the weary 
woman or the delicate school-girl stands. 
In railway carriages he takes to himself 
the foot-warmer which the poor, hungry- 
eyed children crave for their chilblained 
feet. Women and children are objects so 
common that they do not wake in his 
heart a chivalrous note of deference to 
weaker things. 

The necessities of life have shown so 
strikingly how women can endure, how 
they can toil and bear their burdens un- 
complainingly. Starvation, privation, and 
unsuitable labor have made these feminine 
workers such unlovely beings that no sense 
of their womanhood calls out the tender- 
ness of his nature. 

These stunted, ill-developed, dirty chil- 
dren, poor things, have none of the attri- 
butes of charming childhood, and are, 
moreover, so numerous that we begin to 
grudge them life—to say nothing of our 
comfortable corner seat and foot-warmer. 
These are not surely they of whom the 
poet sings, ‘‘ Come to me, oh ye children 
—for ye are living poems and all things 
else are dead !”’ 

Give them pocket-handkerchiefs and 
wholesome clothing, food for their ill- 
nourished skins, and water to wash them 
ere the fastidiousness of our nineteenth- 
century civilization permits us even men- 
tally to take them to our hearts. Poor 
children ! They, like their mothers, suffer 
from this terrible numerical disadvantage. 

In eastern countries where women are a 
commodity, which is negotiable in the crude 
state, where the atrocious practice of poly g- 
amy places them always in the position of 
a minority, where they have neither com- 
mercial nor social life, where the stimulus 
of the social and matrimonial arena is an 
unknown factor, a pitiable degree of un- 
development obtains ; the force of num- 
bers cannot exert its power, there is no 
common meeting-place of contest and 
rivalry, and the whole race degenerates 
rapidly for the want of an impetus which 
shall develop a worthy woman- and moth- 
erhood. 
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On the other hand, in those countries 
where women are actually in a minority, 
men reach their fullest, most chivalrous 
growth, and it must be confessed the 
women often show the demoralizing ener- 
vating influence which results when the 
quickening powers of numerical pressure 
and personal rivalry are absent 

That matrimonial candidature in the 
common sense is a noble impulse I do not 
argue ; but in days which permitted no 
other competitive arena for the sex, it 
certainly served a useful purpose, for 
though it did not make women exert 
themselves to the noblest ends, it made 
them exert themselves. The wholesome 
friction roused them from sloth and en- 
abled them to get rid of that ‘* dust which 
settles on the heart as that which falls on 
a ledge.’’ It impelled them to preserve, 
in the dulling routine of baking and 
brewing and household toiling, the es- 
sentialgcharms and talents of their sex ; 
it impelled their parents to educate 
them and adorn their beauty, and rescue 
them from becoming a race of domestic 
drudges. 

Quickly nowadays there are opening up 
other arenas of competition, wherein the 
higher mental faculties will be stimulated, 
but always it is to be expected, the desire 
to be loved by men will be an inspiration 
of woman’s most charming development. 
Though it will take a worthier, nobler 
form, still the hope of love and marriage 
will assist their growth and save them 
from becoming mere intellectual and com- 
mercial machines, as in the olden days it 
saved them from remaining only house- 
wives, 

And in this relation the force of num- 
bers will still exert a potent influence. 

Doubtless, in the future, when such in- 
equality no longer exists, some other 
equally potent factor will take its place. 
Until then let us no longer repine at this 
surplus of our sex, let us recognize clearly 
its salutary influence, give it the credit of 
much of our charm and quickened attrac- 
tiveness. 

And let us in the generosity of our 
hearts, invent some rule of conduct where- 
by the other sex which pities us so patent- 
ly for our majority, may be saved from 
the sad consequences of being as they are, 
in a minority. 

Else will die out chivalry, and the effete- 
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ness, Which is showing itself to-day among 
our young men, will eat further like a rust 
into their hearts, fall like a languorous 
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sickness on their manhood and leave for 
our developed womanhood no mer with 
whom to mate !— Westminster Review. 


——_—_——__ 0+ o ____—_ 


THE DECAY OF LAUGHTER. 


Ir has been said of more than one great 
and sudden sorrow, that it has eclipsed 
the gayety of nations, and the expression 
would argue a supposition that nations 
were as a rule naturally mirthful, Indeed, 
that seems to be the general idea that the 
world entertains of itself,—namely, that 
it has a natural bias toward mirth and 
jollity, and only deviates into melancholy 
under the stress of untoward circum- 
stances ; that it numbers more inhabitants 
that are glad than those that are sorry ; 
and that Jean qui rit predominates largely 
over Jean qui pleure. It is a comforting 
delusion—if it happens to be a delusion— 
and one that we should not wish to dissi- 
pate. Nevertheless, we cannot but ex- 
press our doubt of its reality, for, should 
it ever have been true of the past, we 
should be driven to the most melancholy 
belief that the world is growing sadder as 
it is growing wiser, and that gayety and 
laughter are gradually decaying and de- 
parting from among us. That, evidently, 
is the opinion of one who has done his 
best to contribute to the mirth of his fel- 
low-countrymen. Mr. James Payn, in 
the columns of last week’s J/lustrated 
London News, fears that it is only too 
certain that people laugh less to-day than 
they used to do, and at the same time as 
he deplores the fact, professes his inability 
to account for it. Of the two suggestions 
that he makes toward the solution of the 
problem, neither seems to us to be sufli- 
cient by itself to account for so dismal a 
change, though we have no doubt tiat 
both are factors init. The idea of the vul- 
garity of laughter is neither strong enough 
nor sufficiently widely disseminated to have 
any real influence in quenching the natural 
expression of mirth. The innate sadness 
and dulness of democracy are probably 
much more powerful factors, in that the 
undeniable growth of democratic ideas 
among us must have brought about a cor- 
responding decrease of mirth that pro- 
vokes to laughter. But that too, we 
should think, can hardly be sufficient by 
itself to have wrought any really percepti- 


ble change upon the mirthful spirit of the 
times ; and yet we are fain to confess 
ourselves at a loss to advance any better 
reason for the decay of laughter, which 
we, as well as Mr. Payn, believe to be 
taking place. ‘‘ Laughter holding both 
his sides’’ is well-nigh dead among us, so 
rarely is it heard ; and the reason for its 
death, mest people will say, is not becanse 
such laughter is vulgar and unseemly to 
the civilized man, but because there is 
really nothing to-day to laugh at. Why 
there should be nothing now to laugh at, 
they would find it more difficult to explain. 
Hardly could they contend that we are less 
ludicrous than were our ancestors, or Jess 
capable of recognizing what is ]udicrous. 
It must be some otuer source of laughter 
that is wanting in us. 

The primary cause of laughter is the 
outburst, the overflow of joyful content 
and well-being, such as was the Homeric 
laughter of the gods as they rose from 
their Olympian feasts. That is the laugh- 
ter of children, who laugh, they know not 
why, out of sheer gayety of heart and 
exuberance of animal spirits, To very few 
people has it been granted to laugh after 
that fashion and for that reason, after they 
have arrived at years of discretion ; there- 
fore it is of a kind which cannot be said 
to have decayed, for among children only 
did it exist, and still happily exists, —most 
unhappy, indeed, would be the condition 
of acountry in which such laughter as that 
is stilled. But the Homeric gods laughed 
for another reason also; they laughed 
consumedly when Vulcan came limping 
among them, the laughter of derision and 
of the comfortable sense of superiority 
that has been suddenly engendered in 
those that laugh. We, too, laugh when 
Vulcan limps, but with less heartiness and 
more bitterness in the derision. Actual 
laughter, according to some people, is pro- 
voked by a sudden sense of incongruity ; 
we laugh when we are in a solemn mood 
or surrounded by solemnity, at the sudden 
intrusion of a gay figure or ridiculous idea, 
just as, when we are in a mirthful mood, 
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we are provoked to laughter, again by a 
like intrusion of something grave and sol- 
emn. We seem but rarely in a mirthful 
mood to-day, and the sudden intrusion of 
solemnity comes upon us with no sense of 
incongruity or surprise. We are generally 
in a solemn mood, but even so, the intru- 
sion of what is ludicrous does not move us 
to laughter : we are more often moved to 
stone it than to laugh at it. Why is it 
that we cannot laugh? Certainly it is not 
because we deem the exercise a vulgar cr 
a degrading one. We want to laugh ; 
we long for something that may surprise 
us into laughter ; we go to burlesques and 
pantomimes with that end in view, and 
stare wide-eyed at every conceivable folly, 
only to return with an almost aching sense 
of a want that is still unfulfilled, and an 
intensity of unsatisfied Jonging. Whata 
meiancholy sight is the audience at a comic 
play !—here and there a spasmodic effort 
toward Jaughter dies away in a sardonic 
grin, but never an honest, open-mouthed 
roar of laughter in all the house. It would 
be most unfair to accuse those who cater 
for our amusement of being at fault. We 
experience the same incapacity for enjoy- 
ment in other comedies than those that 
are played upon the stage. For some rea- 
son or other, the ludicrous and ridiculous 
seem rather to excite our anger than our 
sense of amusement. The incongruous 
has ceased to be humorous; we have 
grown to be so terribly in earnest, that we 
can no longer see the comic side of men 
and things. 

Democracy assuredly has much to an- 
swer for, and will have more; but if it 
robs us of our gayety, then there can be 
few graver sins to be laid to its charge. 
It is said that one may travel from one 
side to the other of the United States, and 
never in all that weary journey hear the 
sound of laughter. If that be really true, 
we know not; but if it is, we have heard 
no more serious indictment against a 
democratic people. It is true that there 
is nearly always, even in the best and 
finest instances of American humor, a cer- 
tain hardness and cruelty of intention, a 
certain bitterness and want of light-heart- 
ed and spontaneous gayety ; and it may 
well be that the national character which 
produces it is incapable of purely gay and 
mirthful laughter. How long will it-be 
before we too are nationally incapable of 
laughter? The French, who have the 
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reputation of being the most light-hearted 
people and the most easily moved to laugh- 
ter, are also, at heart, the least democratic 
people in Europe. It would be interest- 
ing to inquire which class among us at 
home is the most prone to laughter ; and 
we imagine that the result of such an in- 
quiry would effectually disprove the theory 
that the decay of laughter is due only to a 
growing sense of its vulgarity. The 
laboring class, especially the agricultural, 
Jaughs but little. It may be urged that 
the laboring class has not much reason for 
laughter. To a certain extent that is true, 
but even when it is happiest and most 
content, its pleasure does not take a mirth- 
ful turn. George Eliot, who knew the 
English peasantry well, drew a strikingly 
faithful and curious picture of their hours 
of leisure and enjoyment in the opening 
chapters of ‘* Silas Marner.’’ They de- 
light in a dogged argument ; they delight 
also in a dry and not very charitable kind 
of humor; but their delight never finds 
expression in laughter, because it contains 
no element of gayety or mirth. We be- 
lieve that the tendency to Jaugh will be 
found to be stronger as we ascend the so- 
cial scale, and not as we descend. We 
would gladly believe that it is a fear of 
vulgarity that restrains that expression of 
emotion ; but we cannot but think it is 
rather the absence of the emotion itself 
than a wish to repress it, that is responsi- 
ble for the silence that seems to have fallen 
upon us, Of course there is a class of 
people which represses its laughter as it 
represses every other natural movement, 
froin fear of being thought vulgar ; but 
that class, we sincerely hope, is not a very 
numerous one. And, on the other hand, 
there is a form of laughter which is vulgar 
in the worst sense—the empty laugh which 
betrays the vacant mind—but that, too, 
does not deserve consideration any more 
than does the laughter of apes or imbe- 
ciles, But why, then, is it that the emo- 
tion which finds its expression in laughter 
has deserted us? One can understand 
that the child should gradually lose the 
impulse to laugh as it grows into a man ; 
but one would be loath to believe that the 
world is going through the same process. 
And yet it is said that the Negroes and 
other primitive races are the most unre- 
strained in their Jaughter; and that the 
Chinese, the most ancient civilization in 
the world, can hardly be prevailed upon 
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to smile. If civilization really stifles the 
merriment of nations, the want of it has 
certain merits which have not yet been 
properly taken into account, Our gain in 
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that direction is but a sorry consoiation for 
the loss of our mirth and of the healthy 
exercise of laughter. —Spectator. 
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FAMINE IN RUSSIA, 


BY E. B. 


Ir is the peculiar fate of Russia that 
English-speaking peoples absolutely de- 
cline to take an interest in the life, achieve- 
ments or sufferings of her inhabitants, un- 
Jess they happen to border on the region 
of the incredible. Thus the condition of 
Russian convicts was deemed unworthy a 
passing thought until high-born ladies in 
convict garb were shot down like mad 
dogs by order of educated tshinouniks, al- 
though in sober truth this was a kindness, 
compared to the refined brutality with 
which they were and still are treated every 
day. The persecution of the Jews was 
pooh-poohed until an imaginative jour- 
nalist circulated the report that five mill- 
ions of them were about to be expelled en 
masse, in defiance of humanity, arithmetic 
and common sense ; and the material and 
spiritual condition of the Russian people 
was held up to the admiration and envy 
of our own, as that of a happy family of 
ideal Arcadians, until the hunger-wolf was 
officially declared to be prowling about 
among them, devouring the ‘‘ little brown 
sheep,’’ while the Head Shepherd was 
taking his ease in the delightful castle of 
Fredensborg. 

Now this is an erroneous method of 
studying a country and people with whom 
it is our interest to become intimately ac- 
quainted ; and even a newspaper reader 
can see at a glance why it is that we are 
likely to learn more about the Russian 
camel by examining the burden under 
which he staggered and stumbled for 
years, than by weighing and measuring 
the straw that at last broke his back. 

The present famine has been placed un- 
der the microscope of sensational journal- 
ism in exactly the same way as the Jewish 
persecution and the flogging and shooting 
of the more leniently treated convicts ; 
and the Russian authorities are naturally 
wroth at our making such a fuss about 
what is really no more than a full-dress 
rehearsal of scenes that are enacted every 
day and are perfectly familiar to all. 


LANIN. 


Famine in Russia is periodical like the 
snows, or rather it is perennial like the 
Siberian Plague. To be scientifically ac- 
curate, one should distinguish two differ- 
ent varieties of it: the provincial and the 
national, the former termed golodovka, or 
the little hunger, and the latter golod, or 
the great hunger. Now not a year has 
elapsed this century in which extreme dis- 
tress in some province or provinces of the 
empire has not assumed the dimensions 
of a famine, while scarcely a decade has 
passed away in which the local misfortune 
has not ripened into the national calam- 
ity. Nor is the nineteenth century an ex- 
ception in this regard. If we go as far 
back as the year 1100 and follow the 
course of Russian history down to the 
present year of grace, we shall find that 
while the little hunger is an annual occur- 
rence, as familiar as the destruction of 
human lives by wolves, the normal num- 
ber of national famines fluctuates between 
seven and eight per century. It is curious 
that the circumstance that we can thus 
speak of the periodicity of this terrible 
scourge, much as astronomers and mete- 
orologists discourse of that of a comet or 
an abnormally warm summer, should be 
balm to the hearts of Russian tshinouniks, 
who are delighted to shift to the shoulders 
of Providence or Nature responsibility for 
the fruits of their own mismanagement. * 
The present century, which has yet eight 
years to run, has already had its full share 
of these visitations which some optimists 
regard as automatic checks on over-popu- 
lation : in 1801, 1808, 1811, 1812, 1833, 
1840, 1860 and 1891. These are the 
national golods, The provincial famines 
frequently equal them in severity if not in 
extent, and so complete and child-like is 
the people’s trust in Providence and the 
Tsar, who, it is hoped, will utilize in good 





* Cr., for instance, the Novoye Vremya, 
which sees in this periodicity of the famine a 
reason for regarding the phenomenon in a 
hopeful light, —N. Vr., 29th Sept., 1891, 
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time the abundance of the harvest in the 
neighboring provinces to relieve their 
needs, that the crops are allowed to lie 


- rotting in some places until the peasants 


in others are beyond the reach of hunger 
and of human help. The fifth and sixth 
decades of the present century ushered in 
scenes of misery which would have pro- 
voked a bloody revolution among peoples 
in whose breasts duty had implanted that 
spirit of manly resistance which is pro- 
portioned in most men to the wrongs they 
are destined to endure. 

Travelling some five or six years ago 
through a large district afflicted by the 
famine of the golodovka variety, I found 
myself unexpectedly behind the scenes of 
the lowest theatre of human existence 
which it is possible to conceive. Maulti- 
plying by an enormous figure the sights 
one sees in the lugubrious wards of a 
typhus hospital and intensifying the hor- 
ror they inspire by substituting hunger for 
disease, criminal neglect for inevitable 
necessity, one may form some idea of a 
state of things which should have ren- 
dered the system that produced it forever 
after impossible. Kazan was then the 
centre of the famine-stricken district and 
the country-folk round about journeyed 
hundreds of miles on foot, dragging them- 
selves feebly along in search of food and 
finding only graves. Many of them lay 
down by the roadside, in ditches, in the 
yards of deserted houses and gave up the 
ghost without a murmur against their Lit- 
tle Father, the Tsar, ‘‘ It was touching 
and edifying to witness their Christian 
submission and unshaken faith in God,”’ 
exclaimed many of the higher tshinouniks, 
who seemed to feel that nothing in their 
life became them like the leaving it. 

The Government can scarcely be said to 
have done its duty in this crisis, though 
it cannot with truth be accused of inactiv- 
ity. The population, however, profited 
little by the energetic measures it adopted, 
seeing that the most important of them all 
was a stringent prohibition to discuss the 
situation in the newspapers. A zealous 
official was also despatched to study the 
famine on the spot and draw up a quieting 
report, and, having enjoyed the generous 
hospitality of the Panjandrums of the dis- 
trict, he wrote it with rosewater scarcely 
discolored with ink, for which, on his re- 
turn, he was rewarded with the Governor- 
ship of Kharkoff. 
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In 1887-1888, when the abundance of 
the harvest in Russia generally seemed to 
partake of the nature of the miraculous, 
the distress in certain districts was to the 
full as intense and disastrous as at pres- 
ent. ‘In many villages the people are 


absolutely destitute of food,’’ run the ac- 
counts published at the time; ‘‘ large 
numbers have to take to begging, but, as 
the same monotonous misery reigns all 
round, after having crawled from neighbor 
to neighbor, they have nothing for it but 
to drag themselves back to their hovels 
and sicken of hunger.’’* In the Govern- 
ment of Smolensk the peasants lived dur- 
ing that year ‘fon bread made partly of 
rye and partly of the husks of rye, often 
mixed with the worm-eaten bark of the 
oak or the pine, which stills without satis- 
fying the cravings of hunger.’’ + Lack of 
fodder killed the cattle in thousands, but 
not before a resolute effort had been made 
to save them by feeding them on the 
straw-thatched roofs of hovels.{ 

Last year there was another partial 
famine of considerable proportions, scarce- 
ly noticed by the English press,§ the prog- 
ress of which was marked by the usual 
concomitants : merciful homicide, arson, 
suicide, dirt-bread, typhus and death. 
The evil is undeniably chronic ; the symp- 
toms are always the same, and the descrip- 
tions of them published ten or fifty years 
ago might be served up afresh to-day or 
next year as faithful photographs of the 
life in death of millions of Russian Chris- 
tians. | 

Scarcity of food has long since come to 
be looked on as a necessary condition of 
the existence of the people who manage 
to supply a great part of Europe with 
corn. The Tsars have been aware of it 
for centuries, and have dune all that they 
could be expected to do to prepare for it. 
In 1724 Peter I. decreed the establishment 





* Messenger of the Volga; 
April, 1887, 

+ Moscow Gazette, 29th March, 10th April, 
1888, 

t Odessa News, 21 March, 1888. 

§ The London Daily Telegraph published 
some papers on it that seemed absurdly fan- 
tastic, but proved to be grimly true, 

|| The descriptions published in the Fort- 
nightly Review of last February of the misery 
endured by the peasants of Pskoff and other 
governments in 1890 give an exact picture of 
what the inhabitants of other governments 
are undergoing this year, 


yovoye Vremya, 
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of district granaries of reserve corn, and 
Catharine II., thirty years later, com- 
manded her minister to set about putting 
his ukase into execution. JVaul’s advisers 
modified all previous legislation on the 
subject without harming or benefiting a 
soul, and the laws that obtain in the pres- 
ent reign require the district granaries al- 
ways to be kept replenished at the cost of 
the peasants with rye, which, along with 
a reserve capital provided in the same 
manner and for the same purpose, is to be 
drawn upon only in years of dearth.* 

But a law of this nature issued under 
the conditions that prevail in Russia can- 
not be expected to prove more effectual 
than the dispensation to eat meat on Fri- 
day, which was once accorded by a Catho- 
lic priest to a penitent whose poverty was 
such that he would have deemed a potato 
a luxury. This year, when these corn 
supplies were sorely needed, the granaries 
were found practically empty, and the re- 
serve funds already spent in taxes which 
had been ‘‘ threshed out’? of the peasants 
during the mobilization of the finances, 
which was described in the Fortnightly 
Review of last February. 

This is a leap year in the annals of dis- 
tress: the famine extends over a much 
larger area, but is not a whit more intense 
than it was last year, five, ten or fifteen 
years ago. The district affected extends 
from Odessa on the shores of the Black 
Sea through Little Russia, athwart the rich 
black loam country celebrated for its mar- 
vellous fertility, straight through the coun- 
try watered by the Volga, across the Urals, 
growing wider and wider till it reaches 
Tobolsk ; in other words, it covers a tract 
of land 3,000 miles long and from 500 to 
1,000 miles bread, which supports a popu- 
lation of only forty millions, These Atlases 
on whose shoulders a great part of the 
weight of the Russian empire rests, are, ina 
gradual way, undergoing the process of 
petrification which their prototype experi- 
enced on a sudden when he gazed at the 
countenance of Medusa, 

But the foreknowledge which should 
have translated itself into solicitude and 
provision was left unutilized, and each 
one of the national famines of this century 





* The quantity of rye which, according to 
the written law, should have been hoarded up 
in the public granaries is 350 million poods, 
and the amount of ready money 24,000,000 
roubles, 
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has proved more disastrous than the pre- 
ceding one. ‘The present famine was pre- 
dicted by the Minister of Finances himself 
as far back as last November. In one 
English journal* the growing symptoms 
were described and analyzed, and a degree 
of misery foretold which would cast into 
the shade the famines of three centuries, 
But the authorities solemnly, emphatically, 
and, one hopes, sincerely, dectared the 
statement a malicious invention. Mean- 
while the intense cold of spring was fol- 
lowed by a protracted drought that parched 
and stunted the crops, dried up the grass, 
and filled the people’s minds with gloomy 
forebodings. But these symptoms, it was 
felt, could be satisfactorily dealt with by 
the clergy, who, fulfilling the task imposed 
on them in a broad and liberal spirit, left 
no stone unturned to bring down the fer- 
tilizing moisture. When all the usual 
prayers prescribed in the official liturgy 
had been offered up in vain, the more 
effectual practices of the popular religion 
were hopefully resorted to; and the 
priests benevolently winked at the unearth- 
ing of the bodies of drunkards, and the 
casting of their remains into ponds, lakes, 
or rivers,¢ in the conviction that this was 
the one great formality, the observance of 
which the omnipotent Tshinovnik was 
awaiting before complying with their re- 
quest. And, sooth to say, while the pray- 
ers of the priests were unavailing, the rites 
of the people sometimes proved success- 
ful ; and rain and hail poured down with 
a destructive vehemence and _ persistency 
that seemed to presage a second Deluge. 
The authorities meanwhile, strong in 
their roseate anticipations of an abundant 
harvest, abated not one jot of the rigor 
with which they usually collect the taxes. 
‘* No muney ?’’ exclaimed a tax-gatherer 
in the Government of Nishny Novgorod ; 
‘* you'll have plenty when the harvest is 
in, and you can borrow now on the 
strength of that.’’ ‘* But the crops are 
spoiled,’’ objected the despairing peas- 
ants. ‘* Rubbish, brothers ; all will come 
rightintheend. Our Little Father knows 
what he’s about: you just hunt up the 
money, and leave the rest to him.’’ 


* The London Daily Telegraph. 

+ This is the most efficacious method, sanc- 
tioned by the popular theology, of bringing 
down rain, The people always demand, and 
the pricsts frequently connive at, its employ- 
ment. 
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When the peasants were obdurate, the 
agents had ‘‘ a thunder of their own yclept 
the birch,’’ explains a well-informed jour- 
nal, ‘‘ by means of which they extracted 
the taxes ; and the poor wretches are in 
the plight ‘of a shiv ering beggar who tries 

te protect himself from the i icy blast with 

a garment too short to cover his body : 
ine he draws it upward on his shoulders, 
his legs are naked ; and when he lets it 
down to protect his legs, his shoulders are 
exposed.’’* The Government and the 
famine fought a desperate fight, but it 
was a struggle as to who should first seize 
the horse, cow, or pig that stood between 
the peasant and beggary, and the tax- 
gatherers generally prevailed. 

Hland in hand with these methods of 
making provision for the future, the Gov- 
ernment had recourse to measures of a 
different kind, obviously intended to re- 
lieve, instead of aggravating, the distress. 
Thus the Imperial Government good- 
naturedly published its intention to pro- 
hibit the export of rye after the lapse of 
a time amply sufficient to allow the great 
bulk of it to be exported out of the coun- 
try ; and the greedy speculators profited 
by the delay, exporting it in such haste, 
and with such criminal neglect of the 
rudimentary precautions, that tens of 
thousands of poods rotted away shortly 
after it was conveyed to the frontier. 
Then, again, the export of corn even from 
one Russian province to another was for- 
bidden, trade in corn in any form and un- 
der any pretext was made criminal, and 
granaries were sealed up and shops closed 
by the authorities.| The peasants, thus 
obliged to sell their corn by stealth, were 
forced to part with it at nominal prices ; 
while the buyers, professedly apprehensive 
of detection, seemed justified in compen- 
sating themselves heavily for the risk.f 
In this way speculators who act on-the 
maxim pecunia non olet became millionaires 
in a few weeks. It is needless to point 





* Nedelya, 8th March, 1891. 

+ Ibid., 26th September, 1891, 

t Ibid. This prohibition produced strange 
results, In Perm all private persons were 
suddenly incapacitated from dealing in corn, 
In some villages situated partly in Vyatka and 
partly in a neighboring government a peasant 
setting ont on a journey dare not take oats for 
his horse with him, or carry rye from one-half 
of the village to the other.—Novoye Vremya, 
13th October, 1891, These restrictions are 
still in force at this moment (24th October, 
1891). 
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out that the authorities intended to bring 
about very different results from these ; 
but, like Pelias’s daughters, they cut off 
their protégé’s head in the fund hope that 
by plunging it in a Medea’s caldron of 
restraints and suffering they would succeed 
in restoring it to youth and strength, and 
are now considerably surprised to discover 
but a parboiled corpse. 

And thus a well-meaning and all-power- 
ful government finds itself curiously 
enough working with all its might and 
main to increase the misery which it im- 
potently desires to relieve. Meanwhile 
the peasants, brought face to face with 
ruin, humbly petitioned the authorities for 
aid ; and it was only when the assistance 
took the form of an authorization to draw 
upon the reserve supplies of corn, that the 
discovery was made that they had long 
since been coined into roubles and paid 
into the treasury in the form of taxes. 
The governors and governors-general were 
next commanded to suggest substitutes for 
corn, as if the ingenuity of the peasant, 
sharpened by hunger, would not have suf- 
ficed to discover every substitute available. 
Potatoes, when mentioned, were found to 
have suffered from the blight and to have 
become more expensive than apples ; Ind- 
ian corn on being proposed, was discov- 
ered to be quite as scarce as rye ; cabbage 
was thought of, but it had risen in price 
five hundred per cent.* ‘‘ There is no 
corn, no potatoes, no cabbage,’’ exclaims 
a writer in the semi-oflicial paper. And 
even if there were, the peasant could not 
afford to purchase them ; for he has no 
money and nothing to sell. Ilis cattle, 
deprived of their fodder, which, whenever 
it existed, was greedily devoured by him- 
self and his family, has in very many 
cases died of hunger, or murrain, or was 
killed by mistake by the inexperienced 
governmental veterinary-surgeon.t Those 
who still possess live stock find it as diffi- 
cult to sell as to keep it. The prices of 
horses in prime condition range from five 
to ten shillings, according to the prov- 
ince ; less serviceable animals fetch from 
one shilling to eighteenpence, while three 





* The Weel, 26th September, 1891. 

+ Cf. Diary of Saratoff and the Northern Mes- 
senger, October, 1891, p. 83. The cruel mis- 
takes of these unripe practitioners were the 
cause of a rising in the District of Kooban, to 
quell which General Yatskevitch called out 
the troops, who shot seventeen of the malcon- 
tents dead, and wounded as many more (ibid.). 
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or four pence is all that is asked (and it is 
rarely given) for colts which, seen from 
the windows of a railway carriage, bear a 
striking resemblance to an unusually 
wretched specimen of a Constantinople 
street dog. In Bogdanovka (Samarsky 
District), a number of colts in prime con- 
dition were lately sold by the owner of a 
large estate, M. Tsharikoff, for fourpence 
half-penny apiece. In the enormous re- 
gion watered by the Volga, about one-half 
of the horses belonging to the tillers of 
the soil were already sold or killed last 
September, and it is seriously apprehended 
that dearth of live stock next year must 
bring agriculture to a standstill in those 
provinces. * 

The foliage of trees and straw, varied 
only by the salted roofs of dilapidated old 
hovels, constitute the fodder of the quad- 
rupeds, now almost as miserable as their 
masters ; and they eat it, sicken, and die. 
The Government made heroic efforts to 
arrest the evil, recommending a cheap sub- 
stitute for fodder, consisting of chopped 
straw flavored with shmynka, the refuse 
that remains after the fabrication of lin- 
seed oil. The proportions of this mixture 
were duly calculated and its nutritive 
power declared barely sufficient to sustain 
life ; but when the experiment came to be 
tried, it was found that the peasants them- 
selves were consuming all the shmynka 
they could lay their hands upon, and 
would not think of sacrificing it for their 
cattle. } 

The number of the human sufferers is va- 
riously assessed at from thirty to thirty-five 
millions, but it is agreed on all hands that 
it will be considerably increased by mid- 
winter, when it is expected that the famine 
will be at its height. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred that the whole of this 
enormous population is actually dying. 
This would indeed be an unheard-of catas- 
trophe, and if taken in conjunction with 
the circumstance that many peasants con- 
trive to feed the flickering flame of life on 
pigweed and shmynka, an inexplicable 
one. In one district of Toola the number 
of totally destitute last September was 
120,000 ; it should not, however, be for- 
gotten that Toola contains twelve districts, 
and is itself but a very inconsiderable por- 
tion of the hunger-province. 





* The Week, 26th September, 1891, 
t Novoye Vremya, 29th September, 1891, 
Ibid, 
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The population is divided into two dis- 
tinct classes: those who are physically 
able to leave their villages and wander 
about in search of employment, and the 
old and young, the infirm, and the females 
who needs must stay at home. The 
former are roaming about secking for work 
which they never find ; for, in spite of 
vigorous protection, trade and industry 
are at an unusually low ebb. The Fair of 
Nishny, one of the worst known for many 
a year, was mainly characterized by bank- 
ruptcies, compromises, and general stag- 
nation, Even the gold mines of Orenburg 
have been compelled to discharge many of 
their old hands owing to a scarcity of 
water for carrying -on the work. * 

The inhabitants of numerous villages, 
having nailed up their huts, are now 
scouring the country begging for work in 
return for food. In one district of Smo- 
lensk over 37,000 hungry helots cut their 
moorings lately and drifted into the tem- 
pest-tossed sea of misery. In another dis- 
trict of the same government (Karsoonsk) 
50,000 more have petitioned the Govern- 
ment for permission to migrate or emi- 
grate any whither. Tens of thousands are 
making their way to China, of which 
country they discourse with a childish en- 
thusiasm, confident that the Chinese would 
welcome them with the cordiality of long- 
Jost brothers. 

Most of these wandering advertisements 
of squalor are suffering from dysentery, 
scurvy, and other diseases, Their eyelids 
are swollen to monstrous dimensions ; 
their faces pinched and withered, and 
their whole persons shrivelled from the 
likeness of aught human into horrible 
ghosts and shadows. Sometimes one 
meets them stalking silently through de- 
serted villages consisting of the tenantless 
ruins of burned houses ; at other times 
they drift into hamlets where, instead of 
almsgivers, they meet their own lean im- 
ages, still ghastlier shadows of themselves, 
and then they stink away to a hiding-place 
which is often their last earthly lodging. 
Thousands of them wandered thus into the 
city of Kertch, eager for the work which 
they were incapable of performing and 
then, in despair of finding it, moved away 
to the Mithridates Hills or crept into sub- 
terranean caverns where 

‘* Misery 
Sat near an open grave and called them over,” 


* The Week, 26th September, 1891, 
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And yet, strange to say, none of these 
famished outcasts seem ever to die of 
sheer hunger, if we can credit the reports 
of the doctors who frequently make such 
entiies in the registers as these : ‘* cause 
of death—a cough ;’’ ‘‘ died of a pain in 
the head ;’’ ‘‘ died of a pain in the bow- 
els.’’ The city of Elizabethgrad was 
lately crowded with the members of this 
ragged army ; the quays of Nishny Nov- 
gorod are literally black with them, and so 
great is the competition, whenever any 
work is offered, that they fight for it. 
Lately a pitched battle took place between 
200 on the one side and 250 on the other, 
culminating in bloodshed and homicide 
which were kept within moderate bounds 
by the timely interposition of the authori- 
ties. 

But whatever misfortune may befall 
themselves or their families, resistance to 
the authorities never suggests itself to 
them in the light of a remedy. Submis- 
siveness rendered easier by fatalism is a 
characteristic of the race ; and in an age 
of indifference and irreligion, the Russian 
peasant is honorably distinguished by a 
touching faith ina supernatural Tshinovnik 
in heaven, the enlarged image of his rep- 
resentative on earth, who, like him, is 
ever sending affliction and sorrow as tokens 
of his ]ove. And thus they roam, harm- 
jess, in silent bands, like the shades of the 
warriors of Walhalla. Pity for aged par- 
enta, for children, for wives and sisters 
occasionally assuming the form of murder, 
relieves the authorities from the implicit 
indictment contained in records such as 
‘* died of hunger,’’ or ‘‘ of a pain in the 
head.’’ Suicide is so rife that the press 
has called attention to its extreme fre- 
quency and to the motives that inspire it. 
‘*]T have four children,’’ said a woman 
lately cut down from the noose in the nick 
of time, ‘‘ and i won't live to see them 
die before my eyes.’’ A family consist- 
ing of a man and his two children were 
lately found in a street of Kieff dying 
from the effects of poison. The doctor 
having restored one of the children for a 
few moments, she told this simple tale : 
‘¢ We had nothing at all to eat, and when 
we cried for bread father said we should 
be better dead. Ie put some poison in 
the beer and gave it to my brother and 
myself and then he drank the rest. We 
took it because father said we should 
never be hungry any more. My brother—” 





here she lapsed into her former state and 
in a few minutes was a corpse like her 
father and brother.* 

It is therefore less to the fear of a popu- 
lar rising than to the dread of national 
bankruptey, that the present financial pol- 
icy of the Government is to be attributed. 
The prospects of next year’s harvest are in 
truth exceedingly gloomy, while the hope 
of raising a revenue of nearly 900,000,000 
roubles among wretches who have no bread, 
is growing rapidly fainter. For the Zemst- 
vos have been unable to provide corn 
enough even for seed, and lack of money 
or enterprise has kept the Government 
from supplying the deficiency in time.+ 
In some cases the seed was eaten by the 
sowers, in others it was received too late :f 
in others again, when delivered at the 
landing-places on the rivers, the peasants 
either had no horses to convey it, or were 
too weak to walk even a mile to the 
place of distribution.§ In many districts 
therefore the land remains untilled, while 
in others the seed was flung in anyhow as 
by men conscious that they would never 
reap the harvest.|| We have it on the 
authority of the official journal of the 
Ministry of Finances,4{ that considerable 
tracts of land have thus been left unsown 
in the Governments of Orenburg, Yaroslav, 
Tver, Kostroma, Moscow, Vyatka, Kazan 
and Paltava, and the press generally sees 
good reason to fear that the distress of 
next year may equal in extent, as it is cer- 
tain to equal in intensity, the misery of 
this. ** 

In spite of this urgent need of financial 
assistance, the Government has, unfortu- 
nately, been able to contribute but little 
to the work of relieving the misery of its 
subjects. The 22 millions of roubles 
hitherto spent on corn are but a drop of 
moisture in that hell of human misery. 
A hungry army of from 20 to 40 millions 
cannot be kept alive for eleven months 
and supplied with seed for next year’s 








* Novoye ine 30th amelie: 1891, 

+ The Diary of Saratoff, 14th September, 
1891. Grashdunin, No, 247. 

} Diary of Saratoff, No. 187. 

§ Odessa Sistok, No, 141, 

| ‘‘ If it’s God’s will, it will’grow ; if not, 
not,’’ were the words they used in the Govern- 
ment of Kazan, when flinging in the corn, 
(Diary of Saratoff, No, 189.) 

§ 3rd October. 
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harvest on 20 or even 100 million roubles, 
especially if joined later on by several 
millions of destitute people now outside 
the famine region, who never in the most 
prosperous years possess enough corn to 
Jast them beyond midwinter, when they 
become wholly dependent on supplies of 
cheap corn from the now famine-stricken 
south. Moreover, it bas been found ex- 
pedient to divert the money realized by 
the late loan, and originally destined to 
provide labor for the unemployed, into 
other channels: the increasing needs of 
an increasing army ; the paramount inter- 
ests of arapidly growing navy ; the neces- 
sity of preparing for a terrible war against 
nations which could not menace Russia 
even if they would ; all clamor for fresh 
pecuniary sacrifices. And a_ patriotic 
government, lacking the courage to re- 
fuse, is compelled to cast about for other 
ways of saving the sheep without offend- 
ing the wolves. Private charity was ap- 
pealed to, and, having turned a very deaf 
ear to the appeal, was constrained by more 
drastic methods to respond.* Governors 
and governors-general are engaged in coax- 
ing and intimidating bank directors, mer- 
chants, landowners, commercial firms, 
sectarians, tshinovniks and even railway 
servants, to submit to a heavy tax, which 
takes the form of Jarge donatives, or of a 
fixed percentage of their yearly income or 
monthly wages. 

The Russian common people, than whom 
it would be impossible to find a more lav- 
ishly hospitable or more heroically gener- 
ous nation in the world, gave, and are 
still giving, far more than they can afford. 
The sight of the specimens of ‘‘ hunger- 
bread’’ hung up in the churches, and of 
the walking corpses asking for alms, move 
them to tears and impel them to give not 
only what they possess, but what they 
have still to earn. The intelligent classes 
proved more callous or less improvident, 
and ventured to think that the large sum 
of money which, the Minister of Finances 
boasts, is lying unprofitably in the State 
Treasury, should be employed to succor 
starving peasants, seeing that no Christian 
Government is bound to find money for 
mischief when they can find none for 
corn. The merchant princes of the Gos- 
tinny Dvor of St. Petersburg, when asked 


* Northern Messenger, October, 1891, p. 61. 
Diary of Saratoff, Nos. 145, 148, 


to contribute their share, unanimously re- 
solved to subscribe any prizes they might 
chance to win in the next drawing of the 
Government lottery, of which one might 
possess 100 tickets during half a century 
without winning a kopeck. Landowners 
were also requested to save the peasants’ 
live-stock by allowing the cattle to graze 
in their woods and forests ; and in many 
places the poor people turned their horses 
and kine loose into these enclosures. The 
indignant owners exhorted their keepers 
to resort to wholesome severity, but their 
efforts were foiled by the sharp witted 
peasants. It was then that a happy idea 
occurred to certain landowners : they pur- 
chased a number of strong ferocious bears 
and turned them loose in the forests, 
where ‘‘ they are proving far more trust- 
worthy keepers than their human predeces- 
sors ; for scarcely a cow, sheep or horse 
that enters the wood ever leaves it again : 
the bears tear them ruthlessly to pieces.’’ * 

Enforced with a vigor, which is so ob- 
viously needed, the new tax is tringing in 
considerable sums of money. Hundreds 
of thousands are already collected, and 
millions may be reasonably expected be- 
fore the list closes, But it is doubtful 
whether all these millions will suflice to 
alleviate even a tithe of the misery which 
the famine is producing among the masses 
from Odessa to Tobolsk ; and it is certain 
that if they did, the !amentable condition 
of the peasants would still remain un- 
changed. The disease will abide, and the 
disgusting symptoms are sure to reappear 
with increased violence. The fate of the 
Russian people is, in truth, deserving of 
profound commiseration. Nine hundred 
years of ‘* Christianity,’’ and long cen- 
turies of autocracy, instead of improving 
them physically or morally, have reduced 
them to a more piteous plight than when 
they were content to rub along with pagan- 
ism and anarchy. Famine has become 
chronic among them, and even when en- 
feebled by protracted hunger they are 
forced to toil and moil in order to sup- 
port and train millions of idle men and to 
force their civilization, which they in- 
wardly curse, upon their peaceful and in- 
dustrious neighbors. 

Even since the emancipation of the serfs 
the condition of the peasants has alarm- 
ingly deteriorated. A quarter of a cen- 
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tury ago they seemed to have touched 
bottom ; apparently no change could 
sink them deeper. And yet the feat has 
been accomplished, and measures that 
were adopted professedly for their weal 
have plunged them into still lower depths 
of misery. 

An official report on the condition of 
the peasants published in 1867 sums up 
the situation as follows :—‘‘ The poverty 
of the bulk of the population and the few- 
ness of their wants are so extreme that the 
consumption of alcohol is about the only 
standard by which to measure any move- 
ment forward or backward.’’* Gauged 
even by this standard, the poverty of these 
peasants has considerably increased. The 
population no doubt has largely aug- 
mented ; but the exhausted soil is scarcely 
half as fertile as it was, and vast tracts of 
land once densely wooded are now as bare 
as anegg. And yet the money contribu- 
tion levied on the population in 1866 
amounted to only 308 millions, whereas 
in 1891 it reaches the grandiose figure of 
897 million roubles. The peasants, it is 
obvious, are mere taxpayers, and the idea 
seems to prevail generally that they should 
be this and nothing more. ‘‘ We regard 
the Russian peasant as a creature endowed 
with a stereotyped figure and an invariable 
set of traits and characteristics. We are 
never struck by the hut of eighteen or 
nineteen feet long (and often still less) 
that accommodates not only his family, 
but the cattle belonging to the family. 
Nor are we in the least surprised at the 
food on which the family contrives to 
support life ; on the contrary, we take a 
positive pride in it !’’ + 

The incidents that characterize this 
vear’s famine are instructive mainly as 
specimens of what occurs year after year 
in the sequestered villages of the interior, 
whence no cry of anguish reaches the out- 
sider’s ear. Fora Russian famine differs 
from a European famine in kind rather 
than degree, the question at issue being 
not one of good or bad food, but of life 
or death. It is difficult for an English- 
man to conceive a people who, having la- 
boriously earned 897 million roubles, de- 
liver it all up to their rulers, to be spent 
without control, and then face their fami- 
lies empty-handed, who are dying for 

* Cf. Messenger of Europe, October, 1891, 
p. 709. 

t Ibid., p. 713. 
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want of a loaf of black bread. And yet 
this is a characteristic of every year’s 
famine, whether it be golod or golodovka. 
The specimens of the hunger-bread on 
which millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren are now supporting life are disgusting 
enough to excite the loathing of a China- 
man. The ‘‘ hunger-bread’’ exhibited in 
the Kazan Church of St. Petersburg bears 
a close resemblance, we are told, to a 
lump of hard black earth covered with a 
coating of mould. ‘‘ Other specimens 
are also black, but very light in propor- 
tion to the bulk ; porous, and for all the 
world like a lump of turf.’ * It is diffi- 
cult not to admit that there is a much 
wider difference between human stomachs 
than between human brains, when we read 
that thousands of peasants have been sub- 
sisting on this sickening stuff for the last 
six months.t Even in the neighborhood 
of St. Petersburg it is no easy matter to 
procure bread unadulterated with these 
noxious ingredients, and it is to purchase 
stuff like this that the populations of vari- 
ous towns are selling their chairs, beds, 
and samovars for a tithe of their value.t 
Nor is it every one who can procure even 
pigweed. The famine having raised all 
substitutes for food to the level of articles 
of commerce, a single measure of pigweed 
costs already nearly three times more than 
a strong, healthy, well-fed colt,§ and 
speculators are purchasing all they can ob- 
tain of it at this price, in the reasonable 
conviction that it will rise one hundred 
per cent. in value before midwinter. | 
Driven thus from their last stronghold— 
viz., pigweed—by their Christian brethren 
(the Jews are out of court in this matter) 
the® famishing people fast, poison them- 
selves, or die. In the village of Ishaky, 
during divine service, a woman suddenly 
cried out in a most piteous manner, ‘‘ O 
God, I promise to light a candle at your 
altar if only you’ll give me a bit of bread 
as big as iny finger, for I’ve eaten nothing 
for five days.’ « Another woman, unable 
to say even this much, fell down exhausted 
from the effects of an involuntary fast of 
the same duration.** A well-known par- 
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ish priest, F. Philimonoff, describing the 
scenes that meet his eyes daily, says :— 
‘* Manv of my parishioners have had no 
bread for two or three weeks, and are sus- 
taining life as best they may on grass and 
the foliage of trees.’”* He found chil- 
dren unable to stand on their legs who, cn 
inquiry, proved to be dying of hunger, 
and to whom he proceeded to administer 
the last sacraments of his Church. In the 
room in which they were lying he discov- 
ered some packets of a powder employed 
as flour to bake bread of, which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be the powdered 
leaves of lime-trees, and on this the head 
of the family had been living for one 
month.¢ ‘‘ During the space of twu 
days I administered the last sacraments to 
sixteen persons dying of hunger.’’ { Har- 
rowing though this tale sounds to foreign 
ears, it is no very unusual thing in Russia, 
where sometimes whole villages lie perish- 
ing of want, without a soul to comfort 
them on their death-beds. An official 
statement has just been made public to the 
effect that the entire population of a vil- 
lage (Booinsky District) were accidentally 
discovered to be so enfeebled by hunger 
that they were actually dying, and not one 
even of the males could stand on his 
feet.§ 

People in such straits cannot well be 
squeamish in the matter of eating and 
drinking. They swallow what they can 
get, even though they know it to be de- 
structive of life. In the government of 
Kazan ‘‘ six persons were lately seized 
with the symptoms of poisoning immedi- 
ately after having eaten some ‘ hunger- 
bread,’ and it was with the utmost difli- 
culty that their lives were saved. Two 
hens that ate a little of the dough died al- 
most immediately.’’ | And yet it is for 
stuff like this that the peasants quarrel and 
even occasionally kill each other. It re- 
minds one of the scene in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play :— 

** Morillar: Hast any meat yet? 

Franville : Not a bit that I can see ; 

Here be goody quarries, but they 
be cruel hard 

To gnaw: I ha’ got some mud, 
we'll eat it with spoons ; 

Very good thick mud, but it 
stinks damnably, 
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There’s old rotten trunks of trees 
too, 
But not a leaf nor blossom in all 
the island, 
I am expiring. 
Smile they that can, 
nothing, gentlemen ; 
Here’s nothing can be meat with- 
. out a miracle, 
Oh that I had my boxes and my 
lints now, 
My stupes, my tents, and those 
sweet helps of nature, 
What dainty dishes would I make 
of ’em !” 


Surgeon : 
I can find 


It is easy to blame the wretches who, to 
escape such tortures as these, would will- 
ingly sell their souls, if they had any, and 
are glad to hire out their bodies whenever 
an opportunity presents itself. ‘‘ One 
woman, a type of many, maddened by the 
pangs of hunger, left her husband and sold 
herself to an unmarried man, taking all 
her children with her to his house.’ 
** At least I shall have food, and it will be 
easier for my poor husband to rub along 
for a time without such a drag as myself 
and the young ones,’’ ‘‘ Yes, but sup- 
pose you have children during your separa- 
tion, what then?’’ the correspondent 
asked her, ‘‘ They will abide with their 
own father,’’ she said simply. ‘‘ He will 
not take them,’’ objected the newspaper 
representative. ‘* Then I will bring him 
up before the court and compel him,”’ 
triumphantly replied the poor woman, 
ignorant of the law.* Among the people 
quite a cycle of gruesome stories are cir- 
culating about parents who have been 
driven by sheer hunger to eat their chil- 
dren and then put an end to their own 
miserable existence. Truth, no doubt, 
gets mixed up with fiction, but these tales 
characterize the horrors of the situation, 
which, extreme though it actually be, will 
be much worse later on.¢ The authorities 
take a curious pride in the sluggish resig- 
nation of the peasants to their lot: ‘‘ In 
spite of everything,’’ boasts the semi-offi- 
cial organ, ‘* our people submissively en- 
dure all. They exclaim: ‘God’s will is 
at the bottom of it all. He gave and He 
taketh away !’ ”’ 

These things shock the foreigner. The 
Russian Government, well aware that such 
scenes can be witnessed nearly all the year 
round, proceed manfully and conscien- 
tiously with the business of the day and 
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the hour. Taxes and arrears of taxes are 
still being collected from those peasants 
who can still borrow a kopeck, with a per- 
sistency and rigor that seem exceptional 
only to those who are unacquainted with 
the facts. In one of the famine provinces 
(the Government of Vyatka), not only 
are the taxes being industriously gathered 
from squalid wretches who are themselves 
in need of material assistance, but the 
payment of arrears that have been long 
outstanding is being insisted upon in this 
very month of October.* In the Govern- 
ment of Elizabethpol there was a famine 
in the year 1879 and 1880, and the au- 
thorities distributed corn gratis to the 
destitute. Since then eleven years have 
elapsed, during which time it was perfectly 
understood that the corn thus doled out 
was a free gift. This year, however. of 
all years, the Government is exacting the 
cost of this corn from the peasants and 
six per cent, interest during eleven years, 
over and above. ‘* In order to collect this 
money,’’ says the local organ, ‘‘ it will be 
necessary, not only to sell the movable 
property of the wretched peasants by auc- 
tion, but likewise, so to say, to strip their 
very skins off their backs.’’ + 

One can understand the difficult posi- 
tion, without precisely sympathizing with 
the conduct, of the Government. ‘‘ 500,- 
000 pew rifles have just been ordered from 
our dear ally, France ;’’ ‘‘ A large num- 
ber of fast gunboats have been ordered by 
the Government, so that at last one of the 
most urgent needs of the Fatherland is 
being attended to ;”’ ‘‘ A new magnificent 
line-of-battle ship, the Mavarino, wiil be 
launched in a few days ;’’ ‘* A consider- 
able increase is now being made in the 
number of our consuls and consular agents 
in Turkey and the East generally ; the 
secular enemies of Holy Russia having 
lately manifested signs of a desire to,”’ 
etc.,, etc.; ‘‘ The Minister of the Marine 
has seen his way to increase his estimates 
for the coming (1892) year.’’ All these 
plans and projects, lauded by the press, 
need funds for their realization ; and the 
Government is raising the money. 

The imperturbable equanimity with 
which the tedious little questions of every= 
day life are considered and solved by the 
authorities, who, were they English or 
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Americans, would be wholly engrossed in 
the question of the famine, merits a tribute 
of unfeigned admiration. Thus one of 
the projects of law still under considera- 
tion will, if it passes, compel certain nu- 
merous classes of tshinovneks, mainly of 
the Ministry of Justice, to wear black 
pantaloons on Sundays and ordinary holy 
days and white ones on first class holy 
days, instead of having only one color for 
both categories of festivals. Then again, 
the Jews are still being hunted and seized 
and expelled, in this month of October, 
and considerable sums spent in that work, 
while ‘‘ vast quantities of corn are rotting 
away at certain railway stations in the 
Caucasus, for want of rolling-stock to con- 
vey them to the hungry.’’* The Jews 
are being driven not only from the city of 
Kieff, where they have no legal right to 
reside, but likewise from the suburbs, 
where they possess this right. They are 
also being expelled from Astrakhan, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, etc., although the immediate 
effect of this measure will be to swell the 
ranks of the wretched, and impose a fresh 
tax on the overburdened. Another cour- 
ageous, though perhaps ill advised, project 
of the authorities is that of incapacitating 
the only class of men among the peasantry 
who can make the land support them in 
spite of rain, drought, and other accidents, 
from owning land, viz., Russian Stundists 
and other Nonconformists. Nay more, 
they are about to hinder them from ob- 
taining work of any kind on railways, in 
factories, etc., a measure both the execu- 
tion and effects of which must necessarily 
augment the mass of misery and necessi- 
tate further sacrifices on the part of the 
rest of the population. All these de- 
mands for fresh supplies of money should 
be remembered, when, on reading such 
extracts as the following, we feel disposed 
to excuse the Russian Government: ‘‘ In 
the Government of Vyatka, the agents are 
collecting taxes with extreme severity. 
In one miserable village the poverty with 
which they found themselves face to face 
would have daunted an Egyptian tax- 
gatherer of twenty years ago. To extract 
anything like money would have scemed, 
in the terms of the schools, creatio ex 
nihilo, And yet they accomplished the 
feat. They hunted up three hundred 
chickens, the only property discoverable, 
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distrained them in the name of the Tsar, 
and sold them to a neighboring capitalist 
at the rate of twopence halfpenny for 
ea? 

It should also be charitably borne in 
mind that the authorities are earnestly, if 
not always successfully, endeavoring to 
compensate for the material assistance 
which they are compelled to withhold, by 
affording that spiritual help which is in- 
finitely more precious. Thus the educa- 
tion of the people, in the broadest sense 
of the termn, is not being neglected in this 
period of sore trial, when statesmen less 
philosophical than the Russian would in- 
evitably fail to maintain their usual pres- 
ence of mind, The Russian authorities 
are even now carefully considering the 
advisability of keeping down the pride of 
the peasants by treating them as an in- 
ferior class, and addressing them officially 
as thou and thee instead of the more re- 
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spectful you ; and another measnre is like- 
wise under consideration, compelling all 
peasants to uncover their heads in the 
presence of ftshinovniks, nobles and 
priests, on the roadside as well as within 
doors, and condemning those who refuse 
to comply to be soundly flogged.* 

These things may seem cruel but they 
are necessary. The pillars on which au- 
tucracy reposes are, and must be, fixed 
deep in the earth in the dark graves of 
nameless martyrs, whom a religion pecul- 
iar to themselves has fortified or drugged. 
And one may safely say that those of their 
brethren who are now daily finding ‘fresh 
graves, if ever they mused on the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, did so with a pious hope that they 
at least might not be disturbed in their 
well-earned repose throughout all the ages 
of eternity.—Fortnightly Review. 
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MUD, 


Even a prejudiced observer will readily 
admit that the most valuable mineral on 
earth is mud. Diamonds and rubies are 
just nowhere by comparison. I don’t 
inean weight for weight, of course—mud 
is ‘‘ cheap as dirt,’’ to buy in small quan- 
tities—but aggregate for aggregate. Quite 
literally, and without hocus-pocus of any 
sort, the money valuation of the mud in the 
world must outnumber many thousand 
times the money valuation of all the other 
minerals put together. Only we reckon it 
usually not by the ton, but by the acre, 
though the acre is worth most where the 
mud lies deepest. Nay, more, the world’s 
wealth is wholly based on mud. Corn, 
not gold, is the true standard of value. 
Without mud there would be no human 
life, no productions of any kind : for food 
stuffs of every description are raised on 
mud ; and where no mud exists, or can be 
made to exist, there, we say, there is 
desert or sand-waste, Land, without 
mud, has no economic value. To put it 
briefly, the only parts of the world that 
count much for human habitation are the 
mud deposits of the great rivers, and 
notably of the Nile, the Euphrates, the 


* Cf, for instance, The Week, 13th Septem- 
ber, 1891, 


Ganges, the Indus, the Irrawaddy, the 
Iloang Ho, the Yang-tse-Kiang ; of the 
Po, the Rhone, the Danube, the Rhine, 
the Volga, the Dnieper ; of the St. Law- 
rence, the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Orinoco, the Amazons, the La Plata. A 
corn field is just a big mass of mud ; and 
the deeper and purer and freer from stones 
or other impurities it is the better. 

But England, you say, is not a great 
river nud-field ; yet it supports the densest 
population in the world. True ; but Eng- 
land is an exceptional product of modern 
civilization. She can’t feed herself : she 
is fed from Odessa, Alexandria, Bombay, 
New York, Montreal, Buenos Ayres—in 
other words, from the mud fields of the 
Russian, the Egyptian, the Indian, the 


American, the Canadian, the Argentine 
rivers. QOrontes, said Juvenal, has flowed 


into Tiber ; Nile, we may say nowadays, 
with equal truth, has flowed into Thames. 

There is nothing to make one realize the 
importance of mud, indeed, like a jour- 
ney up Nile when the inundation is just 
over. You lounge on the deck of your 
dahabieh, and drink in geography almost 
without knowing it. The voyage furms e 
perfect introduction to the study of mud- 
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ology, and suggests to the observant mind 
(meaning you and me) the real nature of 
mud as nothing else on earth that | know 
of can suggest it. For in Egypt you get 
your phenomenon isolated, as it were, 
from all disturbing elements. You have 
no rainfall to bother you, no local streams, 
no complex denudation: the Nile does 
all, and the Nile does everything. On 
either hand stretches away the bare desert, 
rising up in gray rocky hills. Down the 
midst runs the one long line of alluvial 
soil—in other words, Nile mud —which 
alone allows cultivation and life in that 
rainless district. The country bases itself 
absolutely on mud. The crops are raised 
on it ; the houses and villages are built of 
it; the land is manured with it ; the very 
air is full of it. The crude brick build- 
ings that dissolve in dust are Nile mud 
solidified ; the red pottery of Assiout is 
Nile mud baked hard ; the village mosques 
and minarets are Nile mud whitewashed. 
I have even seen a ship’s bulwarks neatly 
repaired with mud. It pervades the whole 
land, when wet, as mud undisguised ; 
when dry, as dust-storm. 

Egypt, says Herodotus, is a gift of the 
Nile. A truer or more pregnant word was 
never spoken. Of course it is just equally 
true, in a way, that Bengal is a gift of the 
Ganges, and that Louisiana and Arkansas 
are a gift of the Mississippi ; but with 
this difference, that in the case of the Nile 
the dependence is far more obvious, far 
freer from disturbing or distracting details. 
For that reason, and also because the Nile 
is so much more familiar to most English- 
speaking folk than the American rivers, I 
choose Egypt first as my type of a regular 
mud-land. But in order to understand it 
fully you mustn’t stop all your time in 
Cairo and the Delta; you mustn’t view 
it only from the terrace of Shepheard’s 
Hotel or the rocky platform of the Great 
Pyramid at Ghizeh : you must push up 
country early, under Mr. Cook’s care, to 
Luxor and the First Cataract. It is up 
country that Egypt unrolls itself visibly 
before your eyes in the very process of 
making : it is there that the full impor- 
tance of good, rich black mud first forces 
itself upon you by undeniable evidence. 

For remember that, from a point above 
Berber to the sea, the dwindling Nile 
never receives a single tributary, a single 
drop of fresh water. For more than fif- 
teen hundred miles the ever-lessening river 
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rolls on between bare desert hills and 
spreads fertility over the deep valley in 
their midst—just as far as its own mud 
sheet can cover the barren rocky bottom, 
and no farther. For the most part the 
line of demarcation between the gray bare 
desert and the cultivable plain is as clear 
and as well-defined as the margin of sea 
and land : you can stand with one foot on 
the barren rock and one on the green soil 
of the tilled and irrigated mud land. For 
the water rises up to a certain level, and 
to that level accordingly it distributes both 
mud and moisture: above it comes the 
arid rock, as destitute of life, as dead and 
bare and lonely as the centre of Sahara. 
In and out, in waving line, up to the base 
of the hills, cultivation and greenery fol- 
low, with absolute accuracy, the line of 
highest flood-level ; beyond it the hot rock 
stretches dreary and desolate. Here and 
there islands of sandstone stand out above 
the green sea of doura or cotton ; here and 
there a bay of fertility rans away up some 
lateral valley, following the course of the 
mud ; but one inch above the inundation- 
mark vegetation and life stop short all at 
once with absolute abruptness. In Egypt, 
then, more than anywhere else, one sees 
with one’s own eyes that mud and moist- 
ure are the very conditions of mundane 
fertility. 

Beyond Cairo, as one descends seaward, 
the mud begins to open out fan-wise and 
form adelta. The narrow mountain ranges 
no longer hem it in. It has room to 
expand and spread itself freely over the 
surrounding country, won by degrees from 
the Mediterranean. At the mouths the 
mud pours out into the sea and forms 
fresh deposits constantly on the bottom, 
which are gradually silting up stil newer 
lands to seaward. Slow as is the progress 
of this land-forming action, there can be 
no doubt that the Nile has the intention 
of filling up by degrees the whole eastern 
Mediterranean, and that in process of time 
—say in no more than a few million years 
or so, a mere bagatelle to the geologist— 
with the aid of the Po and some other 
lesser streams, it will transform the entire 
basin of the inland sea into a level and 
cultivable plain, like Bengal or Mesopota- 
mia, themselves (as we shall see) the final 
result of just such silting action. 

It is so very important, for those who 
wish to see things ‘‘ as clear as mud,’’ to 
understand this prime principle of the 
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formation of mud-lands, that I shall make 
no apology for insisting on it further in 
some little detail ; for when one comes to 
look the matter plainly in the face, one 
can see in a minute that almost all the big 
things in hnman history have been entire- 
ly dependent upon the mud of the great 
rivers. Thebes and Memphis, Rameses 
and Amenhotep, based their civilization 
absolutely upon the mud of Nile. The 
bricks of Babylon were moulded of Eu- 
phrates mud ; the greatness of Nineveh 
reposed on the silt of the Tigris. Upper 
India is the Indus; Agra and Delhi are 
Ganges and Jumna mud; China is the 
Hoang Ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang ; Bur- 
mah is the paddy field of the Irrawaddy 
delta. And so many great plains in either 
hemisphere consist really of nothing else 
but mud-banks of almost incredible extent, 
filling up prehistoric Baltics and Mediter- 
raneans, that a glance at the probable 
course of future evolution in this respect 
may help us to understand and to realize 
more fully the gigantic scale of some past 
accumulations. 

As a preliminary canter I shall trot out 
first the valley of the Po, the existing mud 
flat best known by personal experience to 
the feet and eyes of the tweed-clad Eng- 
lish tourist. Everybody who has looked 
down upon the wide Lombard plain from 
the pinnacled roof of Milan Cathedral, or 
who has passed by rail through that mo- 
notonous level of poplars and vines between 
Verona and Venice, knows well what a 
mud flat due to inundation and gradual 
silting up of a valley looks like. What I 
want to do now is to inquire into its ori- 
gin, and to follow up in fancy the same 
process, still in action, till it has filled the 
Adriatic from end to end with one great 
cuitivable lowland, 

Once upon a time (I like to be at least 
as precise as a fairy tale in the matter of 
dates) there was no Lombardy. And that 
time was not, geologically speaking, so 
very remote ; for the whoie valley of the 
Po, from Turin to the sea, consists entire- 
ly of alluvial deposits—or, in other words, 
of Alpine mud—which bas all accumulated 
where it now lies at a fairly recent period. 
We know it is recent, because no part of 
Italy has ever been submerged since it 
began to gather there. To put it more 


definitely, the entire mass has almost cer- 
tainly been laid down since the first ap- 
pearance of man on our earth : the earliest 
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human beings who reached the Alps or 
the Apennines—black savages clad in skins 
of extinct wild beasts—must have looked 
down from their slopes, with shaded eyes, 
not on a level plain such as we see to-day, 
but on a great arm of the sea which 
stretched like a gulf far up toward the 
base of the hills about Turin and Rivoli. 
Of this ancient sea the Adriatic forms the 
still unsilted portion. In other words, the 
great gulf which now stops short at Trieste 
and Venice once washed the foot of the 
Alps and the Apennines to the Superga at 
Turin, covering the sites of Padua, Fer- 
rara, Bologna, Ravenna, Mantua, Cre- 
mona, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Pavia, 
Milan, and Novara. The _ industrious 
reader who gets out his Bacdeker and 
looks up the shaded map of North Italy 
which forms its frontispiece will be re- 
warded for his pains by a better compre- 
hension of the district thus demarcated. 
The idie must be content to take my word 
for what follows. I pledge them my honor 
that I’ll do my best not to deceive their 
trustful innocence. 

It may sound at first hearing a strange 
thing to say so, but the whole of that vast 
gulf, from Turin to Venice, has been en- 
tirely filled up within the human period by 
the mud sheet brought down by mountain 
torrents from the Alps and the Apennines. 

A parallel elsewhere will make this 
easier of belief. You have looked down, 
no doubt, from the garden of the hotel at 
Glion upon the Lake of Geneva and the 
valley of the Rhone about Villeneuve and 
Aigle. If so, you can understand from 
personal knowledge the first great stage in 
the mud-filling process ; for you must have 
observed for yourseif from that command- 
ing height that the lake once extended a 
great deal farther up country toward Bex 
and St. Maurice than it does at present. 
You can still trace at once on either side 
the old mountainous banks, descending 
into the plain as abruptly and unmistak- 
ably as they still descend to the water’s 
edge at Montreux and Vevey. But the 
silt of the Rhone, brought down in great 
sheets of glacier mud (about which more 
anon) from the Furea and the Jungfrau 
and the Monte Rosa chain, has completely 
filled in the upper nine miles of the old 
lake basin with a level mass of fertile allu- 
vium, There is no doubt about the fact : 
you can see it for yourself with half an 
eye from that specular mount (to give the 
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Devil his due, I quote Milton’s Satan) : 
the mud lies even from bank to bank, 
raised only a few inches above the level of 
the lake, and as lacustrine in effect as the 
veriest geologist on earth could wish it. 
Indeed, the process of filling up still con- 
tinued unabated at the present day where 
the mud-laden Rhone enters the Jake at 
Bouveret, to leave it again, clear and blue 
and beautiful, under the bridge at Geneva. 
The little delta which the river forms at 
its mouth shows the fresh mud in sheets 
gathering th'ck upon the bottom. Every 
day this new mud-bank pushes out farther 
and farther into the water, so that in proc- 
ess of time the whole basin will be filled 
in, and a level plain, like that which now 
spreads from Bex and Aigle to Villeneuve, 
will occupy the entire bed from Montreux 
to Geneva. 

Turn mentally to the upper feeders of 
the Po itself, and you find the same causes 
equally in action. You have stopped at 
Pallanza-— Garoni’s is so comfortable. 
Well, then, you know how every Alpine 
stream, as it flows, full gorged, into the 
Italian lakes, is busily engaged in filling 
them up as fast as ever it can with turbid 
mud from the uplands. The basins of 
Maggiore, Como, Lugano, and Garda are 
by origin deep hollows scooped out long 
since during the Great Ice Age by the 
pressure of huge glaciers that then spread 
far down into what is now the poplar-clad 
plain of Lombardy. But ever since the 
ice cleared away, and the torrents began 
to rush headlong down the deep gorges of 
the Val Leventina and the Val Maggia, 
the mud has been hard at work, doing its 
level best to fill those great ice-worn bowls 
up again. Near the mouth of each main 
stream it has already succeeded in spread- 
ing a fan-shaped delta. I will not insult 
you by asking you at the present time of 
day whether you have been over the St. 
Gothard. In this age of trains de luze I 
know to my cost everybody has been 
everywhere, No chance of pretending to 
superior knowledge about Japan or Hono- 
lulu : the tourist knows them. Very well, 
then ; you must remember as you go past 
Bellinzona—revolutionary little Bel.inzona 
with its three castled crags—you look 
down upon avast mud flat by the mouth 
of the Ticino. Part of this mud flat is 
already solid land, but part is mere marsh 
or shifting quicksand. That is the first 
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stage in the abolition of the lakes: the 
inud is annihilating them. 

Maggiore, indeed, least fortunate of the 
three main sheets, is being attacked by 
the insidious foe at three points simul- 
taneously. At the upper end, the Ticino, 
that furtous radical river, has filled in a 
large arm, which once spread far away up 
the valley toward Bellinzona. A little 
lower down, the Maggia near Locarno ear- 
ries in a fresh contribution of mud, which 
forms another fan-shaped delta, and 
stretches its ugly mass half across the 
lake, compelling the steamers to make a 
considerable détour eastward. This delta 
is rapidly extending into the open water, 
and will in time fill in the whole remain- 
ing space from bank to bank, cutting off 
the upper end of the lake about Locarno 
from the main basin by a partition of low- 
land. This upper end will then form a 
separate minor lake, and the Ticino will 
flow out of it across the intervening mud 
flat into the new and smaller Maggiore of 
our great-great-grandchildren. If you 
doubt it, look what the torrent of the Toce, 
the third assailing battalion of the per- 
sistent mud foree, has already done in the 
neighborhood of Pallanza. it has entire- 
ly cut off the upper end of the bay, that 
turns westward toward the Simplon, by a 
partition of mud ; and this isolated upper 
bit forms now in our own day a sevarate 
lake, the Lago di Mergozzo, divided from 
the main sheet by an uninteresting mud 
bank. In process of time, no doubt, the 
whole of Maggiore will be similarly filled 
in by the advancing mud sheet, and will 
beconie a level alluvial plain, surrounded 
by mountains, and greatly admired by the 
astute Piedmontese cultivator. 

What is going on in Maggiore is going 
on equally in all the other sub-Alpine 
lakes of the Fo valley. They are being 
gradually filled in, every one of them, by 
the aggressive mad sheet. The upper end 
of Lugano, for example, has already been 
cut off, as the Lago del Piano, from the 
main body ; and the piano itself, from 
which the little isolated tarn takes its 
name, is the alluvial mud flat of a lateral 
torrent—the mud flat, in fact, which the 
railway from Porlezza traverses for twenty 
minutes before it begins its steep and pic- 
turesque climb by successive zigzags over 
the mountains to Menaggio. Similarly the 
influx of the Adda at the upper end of 
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Como has cut off the Lago di Mezzola 
from the main Jake, and has formed the 
alluvial level that stretches so drearily all 
around Colico. Slowly the mud fiend en- 
crouches everywhere on the lakes ; and if 
you look for him when you go there you 
can see him actually at work every spring 
under your very eyes, piling up fresh 
banks and deltas with alarming industry, 
and preparing (in a few hundred thousand 
years) to ruin the tourist trade of Cade- 
nabbia and Bellagio, 

If we turn from the lakes themselves to 
the Lombard plain at large, which is an 
immensely older and larger basin, we see 
traces of the same action on a vastly 
greater scale, A glance at the map will 
show the intelligent and ever courteous 
reader that the ‘* wandering Po’’—I drop 
into poetry after Goldsmith—flows much 
nearer the foot of the Apennines than of 
the Alps in the course of its divagations, 
and seems purposely to bend away from 
the greater range of mountains, Why is 
this, since everything in nature must needs 
have a reason? Well, it is because, when 
the mud first began to accumulate in the 
old Lombard bay of the Adriatic, there 
was no Po at all, whether wandering or 
otherwise : the big river has slowly grown 
up in time by the union of the lateral tor- 
rents that pour down from either side, as 
the growth of the mud flat brought them 
gradually together, Careful study of a 
good map will show how this has hap- 
pened, especially if it has the plains and 
mountains distinctively tinted after the 
excellent German fashion. The Ticino, 
the Adda, the Mincio, if you look at them 
close, reveal themselves as tributaries of 
the Po, which once flowed separately into 
the Lombard bay ; the Adige, the Piave, 
the Tagliamento, farther along the coast, 
reveal themselves equally as tributaries of 
the future Po, when once the great river 
shall have filled up with its mud the space 
between Trieste and Venice, though for 
the moment they empty themselves and 
their store of detritus into the open Adri- 
atic. 

Fix your eyes for a moment on Venetia 
proper, and you will see how this has all 
happened and is still happening. Each 
mountain torrent that leaps from the 'l’s ro- 
Jese Alps brings down in its lap arich mass 
of mud, which has gradually spread over 
a strip of sea some forty or fifty miles 
wide, from the base of the mountains to 


the modern coast-line of the province. 
Near the sea—or, in other words, at the 
temporary outlet—it forms banks and 
lagoons, of which those about Venice are 
the best known to tourists, though the 
least characteristic. For miles and miles 
between Venice and Trieste the shifting 
north shore of the Adriatic consists of 
nothing but such accumulating mud banks. 
Year after year they push farther seaward, 
and year after vear fresh islets and shoals 
grow out into the waves beyond the tem- 
porary deltas. In time, therefore, the 
gathering mud banks of these Alpine tor- 
rents must join the greater mud bank that 
runs rapidly seaward at the deita of the 
Po. As soon as they do so the rivers 
must rush together, and what was once an 
independent stream, emptying itself into 
the Adriatic, must become a tributary of 
the Po, helping to swell the waters of that 
great united river, The Adige has now 
just reached this state: its delta is con- 
tinuous with the delta of the Po, and 
their branches interosculate. The Mincio 
and the Adda reached it ages since : the 
Piave and the Livenia will not reach it for 
ages. In Roman days Hatria was still on 
the sea: it is now some fifteen miles 
intand. 

From all this you can gather why the 
existing Po flows far from the Alps and 
nearer the base of the Apennines. The 
Alpine streams in far distant days brought 
down relatively large floods of glacial 
inud ; formed relatively large deltas in the 
old Lombard bay ; filled up with relative 
rapidity their larger half of the basin. 
The Apennines, less lofty, and free from 
glaciers, sent down shorter and smaller 
torrents, laden with far less mud, and 
capable therefore of doing but little ailu- 
vial work for the filling in of the future 
Lombardy. So the river was pushed 
southward by the Alpine deposits of the 
northern streams, leaving the great plains 
of Cisalpine Gaul spread away to the north 
of it. 

And this land-making action is ceaseless 
and continuous, About Venice, Chioggia, 
Maestra, Comacchio, the delta of the Po 
is still spreading seaward. In the course 
of ages—if nothing unforeseen occurs 
meanwhile to prevent it—the Alpine mud 
will have filled in the entire Adriatic ; 
and the Ionian Isles will spring like iso- 
lated mountain ridges from’ the Adriatic 
plain, as the Euganean hills — those 
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‘mountains Euganean” where Shelley 
** stood listening to the pan with which 
the legioned rocks did hail the sun’s 
uprise majestical’’—spring in our own 
time from the dead level of Lombardy. 
Once they in turn were the Euganean 
islands, and even now to the trained eye 
of the historical observer they stand up 
island-like from the vast green plain that 
spreads flat around them. 

Perhaps it seems to you a rather large 
order to he asked to believe that Lom- 
bardy and Venetia are nothing more than 
an outspread sheet of deep Alpine mud. 
Well, there is nothing so good for in- 
credulity, don’t you know, as capping the 
climax. If a man wil] not swallow an inch 
of fact the best remedy is to make him 
gulp down anvell of it, And, indeed, the 
Lombard plain is but an insignificant mud 
flat compared with the vast alluvial plains 
of Asiatic and American rivers. The 
ailuvium of the Euphrates, of the Missis- 
sippi, of the Hoang Ho, of the Amazons 
would take in many Lombardies and half 
a dozen Venetias without noticing the 
addition. But I will insist upon only one 
example—the rivers of India, which have 
formed the gigantic deep mud-flat of the 
(ranges and the Jumna, one of the very 
biggest on earth, and that because the 
Hlimalayas are the highest and newest 
mountain chain exposed to denudation. 
For, as we saw foreshadowed in the case 
of the Alps and Apennines, the bigger the 
mountains on which we can draw the 
greater the resulting mass of alluvium. 
The Rocky Mountains.give rise to the Mis- 
svuri (which is the real Mississippi) ; the 
Andes give rise to the Amazons and the 
La Plata; the Himalayas give tise to the 
Ganges and the Indus. Great mountain, 
great river, great resulting mud sheet. 

At a very remote period, so long ago 
that we cannot reduce it to any common 
measure with our modern chronology, the 
southern table-land of India—the Deccan, 
as we call it—formed a great island like 
Australia, separated from the continent of 
Asia by a broad arm of the sea which oc- 
cupied what is now the great plain of Ben- 
gal, the North-West, and the Punjaub. 
This ancient sea washed the foot of the 
Himalayas, and spread south thence for 
600 miles to the base of the Vindhyas. 
But the Himalayas are high and clad with 
gigantic glaciers. Much ice grinds much 
mud on those snow-capped summits. The 
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rivers that flowed from the Roof of the 
World carried down vast sheets of allu- 
vium, which formed fans at their mouths, 
like the cones still deposited on a far 
smaller scale in the Lake of Geneva by 
little lateral torrents, Gradually the silt 
thus brought down accumulated on either 
side, till the rivers ran together into two 
great systemis—one westward, the Indus, 
with its four great tributaries, Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravee, Sutlej; one eastward, 
the Ganges, reinforced lower down by the 
sister streams of the Jumna and the Brah- 
mapootra. The colossal accumulation of 
silt thus produced filled up at last all the 
great arm of the sea between the two 
mountain chains, and joined the Deccan 
by slow degrees to the continent of Asia. 
It is stil] engaged in filling up the Bay of 
Bengal on one side by the detritus of the 
Ganges, and the Arabian Sea on the other 
by the sand-banks of the Indus. 

In the same way, no doubt, the silt of 
the Thames, the Humber, the Rhine, and 
the Meuse tend slowly (bar accidents) to 
fill up the North Sea, and anticipate Sir 
Edward Watkin by throwing a land bridge 
across the English Channel. If ever that 
should happen, then history wil] have re- 
peated itself, for it is just so that the 
Deccan was joined to the mainland of 
Asia. 

One question more. Whence comes 
the mud? The answer is, Mainly from 
the detritus of the mountains, There it 
has two origins. Part of it is glacial, part 
of it is leaf-mould, In order to feel we 
have really got to the very bottom of the 
mud problem—and we are nothing if not 
thorough—we must examine in brief these 
two separate origins. 

The glacier mud is of a very simple na- 
ture. It is disintegrated rock, worn small 
by the enormous millstone of ice that rolls 
slowly over the bed, and deposited in part 
aa ‘‘ terminal moraine’’ near the summer 
melting-point. It is the quantity of mud 
thus produced, and borne down by moun- 
tain torrents, that makes the alluvial plains 
collect so quickly at their base. The mud 
flats of the world are in large part the 
wear and tear of the eternal hills under 
the planing action of the eternal glaciers. 

But let us be just to our friends. A 
large part is also due to the industrious 
earth-worm, whose place in nature Darwin 
first taught us to estimate at its proper 
worth. For there is much detritus and 
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much first-rate soil even on hills not cov- 
ered by glaciers. Some of this takes its 
origin, it is true, from disintegration by 
wind or rain, but much more is caused by 
the eatth-worm in person. That friend 
of humanity, so little recognized in his 
true light, has a habit of drawing down 
leaves into his subterranean nest, and there 
eating them up, so as to convert their re- 
mains into vegetable mould in the form of 
worm-casts. This mould, the most pre- 
cious of soils, gets dissolved again by the 
rain, and carried off in solution by the 
streams to the sea or the lowlands, where 
it helps to form the future cultivable area, 
At the same time the earth-worms secrete 
an acid, which acts upon the bare surface 
of rock beneath, and helps to disintegrate 
it in preparation for plant life in unfavor- 
able places. It is probable that we owe 
almost more on the whole to these un- 
known but conscientious and industrious 
annelids than even to those ‘‘ mills of 
God’’ the glaciers, of which the American 
poet justly observes that though they grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 

In the last resort, then, it is mainly on 
mud that the life of humanity in all coun- 
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tries bases itself. Every great plain is the 
alluvial deposit of a great river, ultimately 
derived from a great mountain chain. ‘The 
substance consists as a rule of the débris 
of torrents, which is often infertile, owing 
to its stoniness and its purely mineral 
character ; but wherever it has lain long 
enough to be covered by earth- worms with 
a deep black layer of vegetable mould, 
there the resulting soil shows the surpris- 
ing fruitfulness one gets (for example) in 
Lombardy, where twelve crops a year are 
sometimes taken from the meadows. 
Everywhere and always the amount and 
depth of the mud is the measure of possi- 
ble fertility ; and even where, as in the 
Great Amirican Desert, want of water 
converts alluvial plains into arid stretches 
of sand-waste, the wilderness can be nade 
to blossom like a rose in a very few years 
by artificial irrigation. The diversion of 
the Arkansas River has spread plenty over 
a vast sage scrub: the finest crops in the 
world are now raised over a tract of coun- 
try which was once the terror of the trav- 
eller across the wild west of America.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


THE THEOLOGY OF MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS, 


BY ROBERT 


Ir may be safely said that at the pres- 
ent time Mr. Swinburne is one of the very 
foremost figures in the world of English 
letters. There is one great poet who has 
a place apart on our national ITelicon ; 
but if his splendid achievements and the 
dignity of years have made the name of 
Tennyson too august for comparison or 
rivalry, it is certain that there is no other 
living master of the lyre who can be 
matched against Mr. Swinburne. In some 
respects, indeed, he not only overtops all 
his contemporaries, but stands without a 
parallel in the whole range of our litera- 
ture. 

In the mere matter of quantity it would 
be hard to name any one who has outdone 
this last of our great living singers, Lis 
first important book was published in 
1865, aud since then he has produced a 
dozen or so volumes of prose, and more 
than twenty of verse. And this wonder- 
ful profuseness never has (at least as re- 
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gards the poetry) to serve as excuse for 
any artistic shortcoming. In all the 
mighty mass of Mr. Swinburne’s verse 
there is hardly a feeble or halting line ; 
and not even his most prejudiced or his 
boldest detractors can deny that he isa 
perfect and consummate master of the 
technique of his art. 

And though in our time there are many 
who have doubled the parts of poet and 
critic, yet of all these laborers in two fields 
there is not one—not even Matthew Ar- 
nold—who has discharged the humbler of 
his functions to such good effect as Mr. 
Swinburne. Mr, Swinburne’s prose essays, 
in spite of some occasional extravagance, 
are inspired throughout with the choicest 
and most subtle insight, and the best of 
them are masterpieces of constructive or 
interpretative criticism. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Swinburne 
has up to the present gained no very large 
share of public favor. For those who de- 
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light in Mr. Lewis Morris or Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Mr. Swinburne is little more than 
aname. The test of numbers is emphat- 
ically against him, and the few editions of 
‘* Atalanta in Calydon,’’ or ‘* Poems and 
Ballads,’’ make a very poor show against 
the imposing figures of ‘‘ The Epic of 
Ilades’’ or ‘‘ The Light of Asia.’’ And 
we may discern suflicient signs of this 
plentiful lack of popularity, or signs at 
least of imperfect acquaintance with the 
poet’s many gifts, in the criticism which 
gives such a disproportionate attention to 
certain aspects of his earlier work. Mr. 
Swinburne has been the most profuse and 
prolific of poets; volume has followed 
volume faster than criticism or even grati- 
tude could say its word of greeting ; and 
still, in spite of everything he has written 
since, he is to the great mass of the read- 
ing public known chiefly as the author of 
the first series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,”’ 
as the poet of ‘* Dolores’’ and ‘‘ Anac- 
toria.’’ Yet, except by their rhythmical 
beauty, these early poems are not very dis- 
tinctly representative of Mr. Swinburne. 
They illustrate certainly the poet’s daring 
and his fiery impaticnce of the proprieties ; 
they are wonderful and beautiful poems ; 
but that they should have condemned their 
author for so long to the eminence of 
leadership in some supposed ‘‘ Fleshly 
School of Poetry,’’ can only be made in- 
telligible by supposing that the poct’s 
nobler and manlier strains have failed to 
eatch the public ear to anything like the 
same extent. This way of looking at his 
work does great injustice to Mr, Swin- 
barne. In spite of the too fervid efflo- 
rescence of ‘* Poeins and Ballads,’’ Mr. 
Swinburne is at the heart of him ‘‘ a sage 
and serious poet,’’ very much in earnest 
about the doctrine he has to deliver. 
Against the erotic extravagance of ‘* Poems 
and Ballads’? we may set some lines from 
‘““ Marino Faliero,’’ which are in truer 
accord with the poet’s real feeling :— 


Life is brief— 
the duke says— 


brief and void 
Where laughing lusts fulfil its length of days, 
And naught save pleasure born seems worth 
desire ; 
But long and full of fruit in all men’s sight, 
Whereon the wild worm feeds not, nor the 
sun 
Strikes, nor the wind makes war, nor frost 
lays hold, 
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Is the ageless life of honor, won and worn 

With heart and hand most equal, and to time 

Given as a pledge that something born of time 

Is mightier found than death, and wears of 
right 

God's name of everlasting, 


Even in ** Poems and Ballads’’ the domi- 
nant note is really exactly what is sounded 
in the opening lines of this fine passage. 
Beneath all the passion of these poems 
there lies the conviction that the dubious 
paths of desire lead to no good issue, the 
sad consciousness that ‘‘ the end of all 
these things is death.’’ 


Sweet was life to hear and sweet to smell, 
But now with lights reverse the old hours 
retire 
Aud the last hour is shod with fire from hell. 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


Indeed, Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is so far 
from being over-sensuous that the restrict- 
ed nature of his popularity is largely due 
to the abstract character of his themes, 
He is too philosophical—one might say 
metaphysical—a poet to suit the public 
taste. In very much of what he has writ- 
ten there is a want of concrete human in- 
terest. The subjects 
that touch him are unmating things, 


Oceans and clouds and night and day, 
Lorn autumns and triumphant springs. 


Ile is at times a poet of Nature, but of 
elemental Nature ; his landscapes, as in 
** A Forsaken Garden,”’ or ‘‘ In the Salt 
Marshes,’’ are pictures of the simple 
forces of the earth, of sca, and sun and 
rain, and wind and wave. And behind 
all there loom in gigantic outline the great 
Eternal ideas, the monadic conceptions, 
Time and Change, Life, Death, Fate, and 
Man and God. 

What Mr. Swinburne has written of 
Shelley may most fitly and fully be trans- 
ferred to a great deal of his own work, 
Referring to the lines written among the 
Eugenzan hills, he says-— 


‘Tt is a rhapsody of thought and feel- 
ing colored by contact with Nature, but 
not born of the contact. ... A soul as 
great as the world lays hold on the things 
of the world ; on all life of plants, and 
beasts, and men; on all likeness of time 
and death and good things and evil. His 
aim is rather to render the effect of a 
thing than a thing itself ; the soul and 
spirit of life rather than the living form, 
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the growth rather than the thing grown, 
And herein he, too, is unapproachable.”’ 


In taking even a brief glance at the re- 
ligious or theological conceptions which 
have inspired a great deal of Mr. Swin- 
burne, it is not difficult to see that there 
is considerable difference between the ear- 
lier and the later work. There has not 
been sudden conversion, or any slow con- 
version, any choosing of fresh flags or new 
faiths ; the change shows itself rather in 
an altered emphasis and a shifting of the 
point of view. That there is a change of 
feeling, if not of position, will be evident 
to any one who will compare ‘‘ Ilicet’’ or 
‘*The Garden of Proserpine’’ with ‘* Oa 
the Verge’’ or ‘* A Dialogue.” 

One may, in fact, distinguish three dis- 
tinct stages in the development of Mr. 
Swinburne’s theological ideas. The first 
is represented by ‘* Atalanta in Calydon”’ 
and the first series of ‘* Poems and Bal- 
lads.’ 

This is the period of pessimism and 
gloom and despondency. ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads’’ is a very beautiful, but not at all 
a cheerful book, The erotic poems are 
like all the rest, steeped in the prevailing 
gloom. In all their swect music there is 
hardly a happy note. Where they are 
not concerned with monstrous perversitics 
of passion, they are lyrics, not so much of 
love, as of ‘‘ love’s sad satiety,’’ of the 
weary parting of those who once were 
glad to meet. 

Love grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful, 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure, 
In ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’? Venus Ana- 
dvomene is hymned by the chorus in 
strains of very dubious praise— 
Bitter thou wast from thy birth, 
Aphrodite, a mother of strife, 


Love is regarded as in itself evil, and the 
last addition to the sum of human miseries. 
And, in general, in so far as these early 


poems are concerned with a philosophy of. 


life, they paint it in very dark colors, 
The poet locks out on all creation and pro- 
claims that it is not good but evil. It is 
not merely that he is dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions of things, with ‘* all 
the oppression that is done under the 
sun ;’’ his bitterness springs from a 
deéper source ; it is the very constitution 
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of the Universe that he condemns. Not 
**inan’s inhumanity to man,’’ but “ the 
mystery of the cruelty of things’’ fills him 
with aversion and a passicnate sense of in- 
justice. Man is unhappy, not through 
any fault or feebleness of his own, but be- 
cause the gods are evil and have willed 
that it should be so. It is because the 
Supreme Powers are malevolent that the 
Jot of man is hopeless. 
For none shall move the most high gods 
Who are most sad, being ciuel ; none 
Shall break or take away the rods 
Wherewith they scourge us, not as one 
That smites a son. 

This feeling finds its grandest and lofti- 
est expression in that magnificent chorus 
in ** Atalanta in Calydon,’’ which for 
majesty of rhythmical movement and 
fiery vehemence would have sufliced alone 
to give its author a place in the front rank 
of poets. This splendid passage—I mean 
of course the chorus which begins, ‘* Who 
hath given man spcech ?’?—sets us think- 
ing of Milton and the rebellious impotence 
of his apcstate angel, or of the great 
speech with which the bound and tortured 
Prometheus calls earth and sea and sky to 
witness what he suffers at the hands of the 
gods, The same sense of hopeless strug- 
gle against Almighty power is common to 
all; the Jost Archangel and Aeschylus’s 
Titan are more colossal figures, but Mr. 
Swinburne’s chorus seems to me to express 
a sadder and more pathetic hopelessness, 
Its despairing impiety is certainly inap- 
propriate to any Greek chorus, and is in 
striking contrast to the spirit of reverence 
and unshaken faith which inspired the 
great Greek tragedians. But any sense of 
inappropriateness is lost as soon as we sur- 
render ourselves to the majestic march of 
these tremendous verses. There is no 
question of ancient or modern, Pagan or 
Christian ; it is the voice of universal 
humanity we hear, of unregenerate human- 
ity, hopelessly at war with the awful 
Powers who shape its destiny. And this 
great. note has never been struck with a 
power more wonderful. The chorus isa 
long one, but the march of it never flags 
or falt:rs. ‘Through all its glowing verses 
the passion deepens till we reach the final 
outburst, 


Yea, with thine hate, O God, thou hast cov- 
ered us, 


And so the great impeachment waxes and 
glows— 
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Thou hast sent us sleep, and stricken sleep 
with dreams, 
Saying, Joy is not, but love of joy shall be ; 
Thou hast made sweet springs for all the 
pleasant streams ; 
In the end thou hast made them bitter with 
the sea— 


till at last the climax is reached— 


Lo, with hearts rent and knees made tremu- 
lous 

Lo, with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 

At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus ; 
That each man in his heart sigheth, and 
saith 
That all men, even as I, 
All we are against thee, against thee, O God 
most high. 

Conjoined with these despairing views 
of life is the poet’s firm belief in the 
finality of Deatu, This is asserted and 
reasserted with an almost theological dog- 
matism. Life is so dreary that men may 
well be glad to have done with the foolish 
business and be at rest. Death is the one 
consoler, the one refuge from all ills. 
These are the views which in ‘* Poems 
and Ballads’’ finds such a passionate and 
powerful expression as is shown in verses 
like these :— 

From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be. 

That no life lasts forever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea, 


In what [ call the second period of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry we come with some 
suddenness upon a remarkable change of 
spirit. ‘‘ Songs before Suntise’’ was 
published in 1871, only five years after 
** Poems and Ballads,’’ but the contrast 
between the two books in everything but 
in the fervor and faultlessness of the verse 
is enormous. Instead of the ‘‘ soft 
Lydian measures’’ of the earlier volumes, 
Mr. Swinburne gives us in “‘ Songs before 
Sunrise” bold and Tyrtaangstrains. In 
the ‘‘ Prelude’’ to this wonderful book 
Mr. Swinburne announces the change that 
has come over his singing— 

We too, have twisted in our hair 
Such tendrils as the wild Loves wear— 
for the future he is the laureate of Lib- 
erty. 
In ‘* Mater Triumphalis’’ some glowing 
and sonorous verses announce his new 
position-— 
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I am thine harp between thine hands, O 
mother, 
All my strong cords are strained with love 
of thee. 
We grapple in love and wrestle, as each with 
other 


Wrestle the wind and the unreluctant sea, 


I have no spirit of skill with equal fingers 
At sign to sharpen and to slacken strings, 
I keep no time of song with gold-perched 
singers 
And chirp of linnets on the wrists of kings, 


Iam thy storm-thrush of the days that darken, 
Thy petrel in the foam that bears thy bark 
To port through night and tempest ; if thou 

hearken, 
My voice is in thy heaven before the lark, 


The religious ideas imbedded in this 
period of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry com- 
mence with the flat negation of all recog- 
nized deities. The poet proclaims his eim- 
phatic denial of all theological system in 
general, and of Christianity in particular. 
In his attitude toward the prevailing re- 
ligion Mr, Swinburne differs in some re- 
spect very widely from most of the poets 
of the time. There is plenty of scepticism 
among those whose business it is to make 
verses, but it is generally scepticism of the 
reluctant and sorrowful order. We have 
abundant lamentation for expiring faith or 
over-faith already dead, but not yet de- 
cently buried and done with. 


We are souls bereaved 
Of all the creatures under heaven's high cope ; 
We are most hopeless who had once most 


hope, 
And most beliefless who had once believed. 


So Clough wrote in his ‘‘ Easter Day,’’ 
and the melancholy strain is echoed and 
re-echoed in conteinporary poctry, But 
Mr. Swinburne never strikes this lugu- 
brious chord. He has no hesitation, no 
backward glances, no retrospective regrets. 
He seeins to have been born an unbeliever 
rather than to have become so. The 
thought of the coming Twilight of the 
Gods arouses only a cry of exultation. 

Hlis hostility to Christianity is emo- 
tional rather than intellectual. It has 
nothing to do with the rise of the critical 
school of theology. In Browning and 
Matthew Arnold, in Clough and many a 
minor poet, we can see the influence of 
Baur and Strauss and Zeller, but one can- 
not tell whether Mr. Swinburne has ever 
read the ‘* Leben Jesu®’ or concerned him- 
self with the date of the Fourth Gospel. 
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And so it is that his attitude is an ex- 
treme one, He keeps right on the hard, 
flat, high road of total and entire disbelief, 
and never strays into any of the by-paths 
of compromise. Mr. Swinburne does not 
share the national fondness for middle 
courses, for mediating between opposing 
principles and adjusting their claims to 
some practical issue, He has_ himself 
spoken with some tinge of contempt of 
the ‘‘ semi-Christianity’’ of ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam,’’ and the ‘‘ demi-semi Christianity 
of Dipsychus ;’’ but one cannot fail to 
notice how much more the hesitating and 
moderate tone of these poems is in har- 
mony with the habits of English thought 
than the rigid unbending non possumus of 
** Before a Crucifix.” 

Mr. Swinburne, indeed, in his attitude 
toward religious matters seems to be more 
French than English, or at least conti- 
nental rather than insular. This is evi- 
dent, not only in his hatred of compro- 
mise and in his carelessness about prac- 
tical issues, but in other ways too. With 
him, as with most foreign Radicals, re- 
ligion and politics are connected by a close 
mental bond—are regarded, we may say, 
as different aspects of one subject. Eng- 
lishmen for the most part put a wide gulf 
of division between these two themes and 
apply very different principles to the work- 
ing out of each. We have sturdy inno- 
rators in politics who are in religion the 
stanchest of conservatives, men who are 
ready at a moment’s notice to break up 
the empire or reconstruct the constitution, 
who are yet rigid zealots for the strictest 
letter of the law or the traditions of the 
elders, republican bibliolaters, and sabba- 
tarian anarchists. 

Another foreign note may be detected 
in Mr. Swinburne’s apparent indifference 
to those forms of faith which prevail in 
his own country. He hardly seems to 
notice any of them ; Christianity is for 
him represented almost exclusively by the 
Roman Catholic Chureh. It would be too 
much to say that he has never realized 
English Protestantism at all; perhaps it is 
in disdain that he has passed by its many 
diversities and its general spirit of oppor- 
unism, and aimed bis hardest blows at 
he Church which has hardly yet learned 
to trim its sails to the varying winds of 
the modern spirit. 

But in this second period of Mr. Swin- 
buine’s poetry there is something more 
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than the passionate assertion of unbelief, 
In such poemsas ‘‘ Hertha,’’ ‘* The Litany 
of Nations,’ ‘‘ Hymn of Man,’’ and 
‘* The Last Oracle,’’ we have two positive 
principles set forth in the most splendid 
and most sonorous verse. These two in- 
cipient creeds may be named as Pantheism 
and the ‘‘ Worship of Humanity.”’ 

In ** Hertha,”’ the island-dwelling, Teu- 
tonic deity whom Tacitus understood to 
be Mother Earth, is identified with Nature 
in the widest sense, with the general con- 
stitution of things, now no longer regarded 
as evil, The poem opens with the most 
unmistakable Pantheism, and the barren- 
ness and bleakness of this conception of 
deity is quite lost sight of in the extraor- 
dinary rush and lyric power of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s verse. ‘‘ [fertha’’ is really a most 
wonderful poem—metaphysics are trans- 
muted into poetry by the sheer force and 
fervency of the poet’s genius. Few sub- 
jects, for example, could seem more un- 
promising for poetic treatment than the 
identity of subject and object in the All. 
Yet this is what Mr. Swinburne makes of 
it :— 

Beside and above me 
Naught is there to go ; 

Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 


I am that which unloves me and loves ; Iam 
stricken and I am the blow. 


I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, 
the soul, and the body that is. 


But this Pantheistic conception of God 
is elsewhere identified with Humanity. 
This doctrine is set forth with much clear- 
ness in the ‘‘ Hymn of Man’’ — 


“ God, if a God there be, is the substance of 
men which is man”— 


where the conditional clause strikes one as 
very curious. This definition of Deity is 
expanded a little further on in the same 
poem. 


Not each man of all men is God, but God is 
the fruit of the whole ; 

Indivisible spirit and blood, indiscernible 
body from soul. 

Not men’s but man's is the glory of godhead, 
the kingdom of time, 

The mountainous ages made hoary witb snows 
for the spirit to climb. 

A God with the world inwound whose clay to 
his footsole clings ; 

A manifold God fast-bound, as with iron of 
adverse things. 
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In “‘ The Last Oracle’’ we havea differ- 
ent aspect of the same idea. This splen- 
did poem is a Hymn to Apollo, who is 
here considered as the embodiment of 
man’s intellect, of the light and life that 
is incarnate in humanity. And so Apollo 
is celebrated as the first and the oldest of 
gods— 

Shining son of God, the son of Time they 

called thee, 
Who wast older, O our Father, than they 
knew. 
The growth and decay of religions are but 
the varying records of the mind of human- 
ity— 
Divers births of many Godheads find one 
death appointed. 
As the soul whence each was born makes 
room for each, 
God by god goes out, discrowned and dis- 
anointed, 

But the soul stands fast which gave them 

birth and speech. 


It needs hardly be pointed out that that 
way of looking at things is not, on the 
prosaic level at least, exactly consistent 
with the Pantheism of ‘‘ Hertha.’’ 

We distinguish sharply between Nature 
and Man—‘‘ Unfiihlend ist die Natur,’’ 
says Goethe in one of his fnoblest poems 
—where the hardness and indifference of 
outside things is contrasted with the ten- 
derness and justice which are perceptible 
only in man. And sometimes Mr, Swin- 
burne takes this view and shows us bis 
earth born Deity struggling with Nature. 


Men are the heart-.beats of men, the plumes 
that feather his wings, 

Storm-worn, since being began, with the wind 
and thunder of things. 

Things are cruel and blind; their strength 
detains and deforms, 

And the wearying wings of the mind still beat 
up the stream of their storms, 


But there are other passages—e.g., the last 
verse of ‘* Hertha,’’ where Man and Na- 
ture are identified in the poetic cultus, 
Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Worship of Human- 
ity’’ is certainly widely different from 
Comte’s. The divinity of the French 
philosopher is a sort of Deus ex machina, 
brought in to help on the tragedy of 
human history to some happy ending. 
But Mr, Swinburne has no utilitarian aims, 
and there seems nothing unreal or artificial 
in his worship. It is indeed astonishing 
to see what fervid adoration this enemy of 
all the gods of tradition brings to his own 
shadowy divinities, As a worshipper he 
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is no Jess vehement than as an iconoclast ; 
there are passages in the ‘* Ilymn of Man’’ 
and other poems which equal the intensity 
and energy of even his fiercest denuncia. 
tions. Still, in a general view of Mr. 
Swinburne’s work of this period, one 
might perhaps be disposed to say that the 
source and fount of these anti-theological 
strains is political rather than religious ; 
that it is 

The phantom of a Christless cross 

Shadowing the sheltered heads of kings, 


rather than with any particular quarrel 
with Christianity itself that has stirred up 
such a vast amount of poetic wrath. 

However that may be, I cannot help 
digressing here for a moment to remark 
that Mr. Swinburne in politics as in re- 
ligion shows a remarkable aloofness from 
the ordinary current of thought in this 
country. He is not an English politician, 
but a revolutionary of the pure Conti- 
nental type. He is quite unpractical in 
his views ; he has nothing to say to our 
numerous and many ‘‘ questions’’ and 
** causes.’’ He belongs to the high ortho- 
dox school of abstract republicanism, and 
these things do not concern him. 

Perhaps the real result of all his polit- 
ical puetry is a little vague. Indignation 
aguinst kings never made finer or more 
musical verses, but one can hardly help 
asking what it is that the poet expects his 
republics to accomplish. Shelley seems 
to have believed that the overthrow of 
dynasties and the downfall of religions 
wou'd transform the earth to a terrestrial 
paradise ; but this child-like faith is be- 
yond the utmost compass of any one at 
the present day, and Mr. Swinburne hard- 
ly seems to expect much from the possible 
future decapitation or deposition of kings. 

He has perhaps come nearest to the 
modern democratic spirit in that magnifi- 
cence outburst which closes ‘*‘ The Litany 
of Nations.’’ 

In Mr. Swinburne’s more receut poetry 
we find a notable change in the setting 
forth of his religious ideas. We have no 
more denying and defying vf the gods ; 
the iconoclastic fury seems to have spent 
itself,* the storm of the poet’s indignation 
has subsided, and a calm and courageous 
tranquillity has taken the place of the rest- 





* It appears with full force in the poems on 
the ‘‘ Armada ;’’ but this, it seems to me, is 
@ reversion to an earlier type, 
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less passion of ‘‘ Songs before Sunrise ’’ 
Poems like ‘‘ The Reeall,’? ‘‘A Dia- 
logue,’’ breathe a calmer spirit ; there is 
no change of flags ; there is still the same 
enemy, but the hostility is not so bitter. 
At times it almost seems as if one might 
make peace, as if one could wish for an 
end of the conflict, could be content to 


Rest, forget, be reconciled. 


Some lines which belong to ‘‘ In the Salt 
Marshes’’ may be taken to show this soft- 
encd mood. The sight of the gray church 
towers rising above the flat level of a 
dreary landscape suggests thoughts which 
are very diiferent from those which some 
years before had been called forth by a 
roadside crucifix. 


Far, and far between, in divers orders, 
Clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky ; 
Fast and firm as time-unshuken warders, 
Hearts made sure by faith, by hope made 
high. 
These alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Fear no blast of days und nights that die, 


All the land is like as one man’s face is, 
Pale and troubled still with charge of cares, 
Donbt and death pervade her clouded spaces : 
Strength and length of life and peace are 
theirs ; 
Theirs alone amid these weary places, 
Seeinz not how the wild world frets and 
fares, 


These verses, which are a splendid ex- 
pansion of Wordsworth’s famous. line, 
would have seemed strange if they had 
come from Mr. Swinburne thirty years 
ago, 

The question of a Future Life is per- 
haps the chief topic dwelt on in the re- 
ligious poetry of this third period. Mr, 
Swinburne’s attitude had now become one 
of calm and solemn surprise ; there is no 
passionate ‘‘ yearning after immortality,” 
but neither is there the consoling assurance 
of annihilation which was so strongly 
marked in the early poetry. 

Pre-eminent in this division of his 
poetry stands that noble and majestic 
poem which is entitled ‘‘ On the Verge.”’ 
It would be difficult to praise this splen- 
did production too highly. For loftiness 
of tone and grave, austere beauty I do not 
know what poem of equal length we could 
match against it. The poet’s eye gazing 
over the waste of waters passes at once in 
wrapt contemplation to ‘‘ the line of life 
and time’s evasive strand,’’ to the ultima 
linea rerum, and nowhere is the eternal 
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question of man’s destiny proposed with a 

grander or more sublime vehemence, no- 

where is the blank no-answer set forth 

with a more impressive splendor. 

Friend, who knows if death indeed have life, 
or life have death for gual ? 

Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare, 
nor skies unroll 

What has been from everlasting, or if aught 
shall alway be, 

Silence answering only strikes response rever- 
berate ou the soul 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it 
set in all the sea. 

I have spuken of the French accent dis- 
cernible in much of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry and of his extreme position, but 
on both points a certain reservation must 
be made. Nothing that he has given us 
shows the slightest sympathy with that 
absolute nihilism that is sometimes heard 
from the Gallic lyre. A book like (for 
example) M. Jean Richepin’s ‘* Les Bla8- 
phémes’’ is utterly and entirely alien to 
the enthusiasm and lofty tone of our Eng- 
lish poet, who could never, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, have polluted his 
pen with anything like that sonnet en- 
titled ‘* Tes Pére et Mére.’’ The two 
men differ by the whole firmament ; M. 
Richepin ostentatiously seeks by his ruth- 
less analysis to violate all imaginable sanc- 
tities ; Mr. Swinburne fights under a flag 
and has a faith and worship of his own, 

And in this, too, he may be contrasted 
with those one or two poets in his own 
country who have travelled yet further 
along the dubious paths of disbelief and 
doubt. James Thomson is the one whose 
name rises first, and though, of course, 
this most unhappy of our singers is very 
far from reaching the poetic stature of 
Mr. Swinburne, yet he wasa poet of genu- 
ine inspiration, and his chief work will 
have a place of its own in our literature, 
‘*The City of Dreadful Night’’ is per- 
haps the most melancholy poem in our 
language ; one dreary atmosphere of gloom 
enshrouds it all ; no ray of light or hope 
breaks the monotony of its despair. 
Nothing can be in more forcible contrast 
to the firm and unshaken courage of Mr. 
Swinburne’s maturer mood, The greatcr 
poet, too, when under the influence «f 
Baudelaire had his period of gloom, but it 
was not the appalling blackness which 
hangs over the ‘‘ City of Dreadful Night,” 
and the pessimistic mood did not last 
long. Mr. Swinburne was too great a 
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poet to dwell long in the tents of Kedar. 
The sheer force of genius saved bim froin 
a despairing nihilism. He is an audacious 
unbeliever in existing creeds, but he does 
not love to look on the mean side of 
things ; there is a limit which his poetical 
instinct forbids him to pass, a point where 
Imagination resolutely stays 
The tide of ill. 

And it is just this heroic gratitude of soul 
which is the most precious quality of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry, considered in its 
inner or spiritual side. Certainly in its 
external and purely artistic aspects no 
praise can be too high for it. The per- 
fect and varied beauty of Mr. Swinburne’s 
verse must be a source of pure delight to 
all those who have any feeling for the 
charm of rhythmical movement. 

Here there is room for no difference of 
opinion, but there will be some who can 
carry their admiration of the poet no fur- 
ther. For them not all the beauty or the 
lyric fervors of his verse can in any way 
compensate for the bleak hardness of the 
doctrine expounded. And there will be 
others who will feel that, in these days of 
mournful subjectivencss and sorrowing 
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scepticism, the largest debt of deepest 
gratitude is due to those poets who 
strengthen the feeble knees and help men 
to some share of happy confidence in the 
ultimate constitution of things. For those 
poets who ‘‘ are very sure of God’’ are 
the true messengers of comfort, the divine 
singers 


Whose music is the gladness of the earth. 


But even if Mr. Swinburne can claim 
no seat among this sacred choir, he has 
still his own high and peculiar praise. He 
has handled his lofty themes with the most 
splendid strength and the most courageous 
sincerity of soul. In his poetry we dis- 
cern the energy of a fiery and indomitable 
spirit, grappling unaided with the problem 
of man’s destiny, gazing undismayed into 
the mystery which walls about our life. 
And through all his heart is still high and 
his courage undaunted. Amid all the 
lamentations over the routed legions and 
captured standards of Faith he has not de- 
spaired of the republic of man, nor list- 
ened to the devil’s advocate preaching the 
unprofitable doctrine of darkness. —Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 
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No plant on earth has ever aroused so 
many kinds of interest on all possible 
grounds as the mystic mistletoe. Take it 
how you will, that strange shrub is a won- 
der. From every point of view it teems 
with ‘curiosity, Its parasitic mode of 
growth, its paradoxical greenness among 
the bare boughs of winter, its pale and 
ghostly berries, its sticky fruit, filled full 
with viscid bird-lime, have all aroused pro- 
found and respectful attention from the 
very earliest ages. Then its religious im- 
portance in so many countries and ages, 
its connection with Christmas and the 
midwinter Saturnalia, its social survival to 
our own time as the Yule-tide symbol, and 
its modern relation to the pleasing anach- 
ronism of indiscriminate kissing, all in- 
vest it alike with an additional factitious 
importance. Yet, strange to say, the full 
story of the mistletoe has never yet been 
written at any adequate length. It has 
been left for the nineteenth century and 
the present humble scribe to attempt for 


the first time in the world’s history an ex- 
haustive account of the plant and its cult, 
—the mistletoe itself and the superstitions 
based upon it. 

The origin of the mistletoe, like that of 
Mr. Jeames de Ja Pluche, is to a certain 
extent ‘‘ wrop in mystery.’’ Evolution- 
ists as yet can tell us but little as to its 
probable line of development from earlier 
ancestors. It belongs, indeed, to a small 
family of parasitical plants, all of them as 
gentlemanly in their habits as the Tite- 
Barnacles themselves, being absolutely de- 
pendent upon other trees for a part at 
least of their livelihood, and showing very 
little affinity to any other order. It is 
conjectured, to be sure—I believe with 
justice—that this isolated group of para- 
sitic shrubs may be honeysuckles gone 
wrong—may be descended in the last re- 
sort from some aberrant member of what 
botanists playfully know as the capri- 
foliaceous order : and this is all the more 
probable because climbing and twining 
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plants are particularly liable to degenerate 
in the long run into confirmed parasitism. 
But if so, the resemblance to the supposed 
primitive honeysuckle ancestor, as in the 
case of so many other distinguished pedi- 
grees, is now almost obliterated. The 
flower retains hardly a trace of honey- 
suckle peculiarities : the opposite leaves 
and the smooth round berry, capped by 
the remnaut of a calyx, alone suggest the 
possibility of a remote cousinship with 
woodbiue, laurustinus, and guelder-rose. 
And this is just as it should be, for the 
inistletoe is nothing if not vague and mys- 
terious, It trades upon the occult, the 
abstruse, the recondite. A plant whose 
relationships were all as clear as mud 
would lack that mystic element of the dim 
and the incomprehensible which Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer considers essential and funda- 
mental to the very idea of religion. 

The modern mistletoe, as we know it 
to-day, in its present highly evolved and 
degenerate state as a confirmed parasite, 
is no lunger an enigma. It is a woody 
shrub, with yellowish-green leaves, which 
specially affects the branches of apple- 
trees, pears, and poplars. People who 
get their ideas vaguely and at second-hand 
from books, have a general notion, indeed, 
that the mistletoe’s favorite haunt is the 
British oak : but this, I need hardly say, 
is a complete mistake : as I shall show 
hereafter, it was the very rarity of the 
mistletoe on oaks that gave one, when 
found there, its peculiar sanctity in the 
eyes of primitive peoples. In the purely 
wild condition, mistletoe grows mostly on 
poplars alone ; in civilized and cultivated 
soils it extends its depredations, wherever 
it gets a chance, to apple orchards and 
pear-trees, 

And this is the manner of the genera- 
tion of mistletoes. ‘lhe young seedlings 
sprout on a branch of their involuntary 
host, where the seed has been carried by 
birds in a way which I shall hereafter more 
fully describe, at its proper point in the 
life-history of the species. Instead of 
rooting themselves, however, like mere 
groundling plants, by small fibrous root- 
lets, they fasten by a soit of sucker-like 
process to the tissues of the tree on which 
they feed ; and, penetrating its bark to 
the living layer just beneath, suck up 
elaborated sap from the veins of their vic- 
tim. Thus they live at the expense of the 
poplar whose food they appropriate ; and 
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when many of them together infest a sin- 
gle tree, as one may often see in the long 
road-side avenues of central France, they 
succeed in largely strangling and choking 
the foliage of their unhappy host. Never- 
theless, the mistletoe is not quite a para- 
site of the deepest dye, like our common 
English dodder or the felonious broom- 
rape, which are both of them leafless, and 
derive their entire nutriment from the 
vessels of the plants on which they prey. 
Mistletoe still retains some relics of self- 
respect : it has only reached the first stage 
of parasitism. It keeps to this day green 
leaves of its own, containing the active 
vegetable digestive principle, chlorophyll, 
which manufactures starch for it under the 
influence of sunlight. It takes from its 
host elaborated sap, rich in many prime 
elements of its needful food ; but it does 
something for its own support, all the 
same, by supplementing them with mate- 
rial honestly obtained in its own wan green 
foliage. 

Everybody knows well the look of those 
pale yellowish leaves, thick, stiff, and 
leathery, which seem to betoken in their 
very appearance the uncanny mode of life 
of the plant that bears them. But it is 
not everybody that knows equally well the 
little inconspicuous greenish flowers that 
precede and produce the berries—flowers 
of two sexes, often separately borne on 
distinct plants, the wee little males with 
no trace of petals, while the females still 
retain some last relic of their high estate 
(when they were handsome honeysuckles) 
in the shape of four tiny scale-like flower- 
leaves, so inconspicuous that one needs to 
look close indeed with a magnifying glass 
to detect their presence. Yet there they 
are to this day, degraded petals, to prove 
the fall of the mistletoe, an outward and 
visible sign of its long course of degen- 
eracy. In the centre of these fertile blos- 
soms stands a wee sticky column, the sen- 
sitive surface of the ovary : small flies and 
other unconsidered insect riff-raff act as 
go betweens io convey the pollen from the 
male flowers to their spinster sisters. A 
few specks of honey dotted about on the 
cups serve to reward their labor and attract 
their attentions. In search of it, the flies 
smear themselves over with golden grains 
on the petalless flowers, which they rub 
off again unconsciously on the sticky sur- 
face of the female ovaries, This sets up 
fructification. As soon as the fertilizing 
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powder has quickened the embryo within, 
a fruit grows out apace—the familiar semi- 
transparent and mysterious-looking berry 
of our Christmas mistletoe. 

Every part of this strange plant is full 
of oddity ; and no part more so than these 
wonderful berries. They are white, so as 
to attract the eyes of friendly birds ; and 
they are filled with a very viscid and ad- 
hesive pulp, which sticks like glue to 
whatever tonches it. Indeed, the Latin 
name of the plant, viscum, and the French 
one, gui, both have reference to this gum- 
my peculiarity : and the adjective viscid 
itself means literally, ‘‘ like mistletoe.’’ 
Bird lime (called g/u in French) is pre- 
pared from the berries. The pulp that 
yields it surrounds a single solitary seed, 
for whose sake. the whole mechanism has 
been developed by the parent plant. And 
this is the object subserved in the shrub’s 
economy by the sticky material. Mistle- 
toe berries are much sought after by sun- 
dry fruit-eating birds, but especially by the 
missel-thrush, which owes both its com- 
mon English name and its scientific appel- 
lation of Turdus viscivorus to its marked 
affection for this mystic food. Now, as 
the bird eats the berries, it gets the seeds 
entangled on its feet and bill by the sticky 
surroundings : and then, flying away to 
another tree, it gets rid of them in turn by 
rubbing them off sideways ina fork of the 
branches. That happens to be the precise 
spot that best suits the young mistletoe as 
a place for sprouting in. If it fell on to 
the ground beneath, it would be unable to 
maintain itself without the aid of a host : 
but rubbed off on a poplar or apple-tree, 
where the missel-thrush most often carries 
it in search of more berries, it bores its 
way quickly into the very tissues of its 
victim, and begins to suck his blood gayly 
for its own advantage after the hereditary 
habit of its wicked kind. 

Such is the life-cycle of the common 
English mistletoe in our own country, 
We have but one species here, the mistle- 
toe of the Druids (about whom, more 
anon): but in southern Europe there is 
also a smaller kind, the green-berried mis- 
tletoe, which infests rather the junipers of 
the Mediterranean region. This still more 
degraded descendant of a honeysuckle an- 
cestor has become completely parasitic in 
its habits, and incapable of self-support, 
so that its leaves are redueed to mere pur- 
poseless relics in the shape of opposite 
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scales arranged flat on the stem ; and it 
derives its nourishment entirely from the 
body of its host, instead of supplementing 
its robbery, like our own British plant, 
by some honest toil on its own account. 
In the forests of Germany and Italy an- 
other genus of the same family is found 
in abundance, by name Joranthus —I 
apologize for my language : it preys for 
the most part upon oaks and chestnut- 
trees. Without being needlessly botanical 
—for I know how a giddy world hates the 
very suspicion of botany, as Sir John 
Cheke’s age hated learning, ‘‘ not worse 
than toad or asp’’—I may venture to add 
in a stage aside that anybody who wishes 
to see for himself the resemblance still 
remaining between the honeysuckle family 
and the mistletoes should compare the 
flowers and fruit of the little English mos- 
chatel, of the common elder, and of the 
true honeysuckles with our British mistle- 
toe and with the Mediterranean species ; 
and little doubt will then be left on any 
candid and competent mind (like yours 
and mine) as to the reality of the pedigree 
assigned to the group by modern evolu- 
tionists. 

By far the most interesting point about 
the mistletoe, however, is the human 
superstitions that have gradually clustered 
around that wan green parasite and those 
glossy white berries. And the origin and 
true meaning of these superstitions has 
only quite lately been made known to the 
world by that acnte and learned anthro- 
pologist, Mr. J. G. Frazer, in his epoch- 
making work, The Golden Bough. Till 
Mr. Frazer read aright for us the funda- 
mental ideas involved in the widespread 
mistletoe worship, that strange antique 
cult seemed as incomprehensible and as 
enigmatic as the Sphinx herself. By 
the light he has cast upon the whole sub- 
ject of sacred trees, mistletoe- worship 
becomes now a simple and natural case of 
a very common and comprehensible prim- 
itive worship. 

From a very early period men began to 
adore and to propitiate the spirits which, 
as they believed, animated and inspired 
the trees and shrubs whose fruits or grains 
formed their chief subsistence, Thus the 
corn-spirit was worshipped as Ceres or as 
Demeter ; the wine-spirit as Liber, Dio- 
nysus, or Bacehus. And primitive peo- 
ples, as Mr. Frazer has shown, consid- 
ered that these tree or plant spirits were 
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actually inherent in the herbs or shrabs 
they caused to grow and animated. Hence 
it was to them a matter of great impor- 
tance to worship and appease the plant- 
spirits, in order that in due time they 
might bring forth their increase, The very 
growth of the corn, of the vine, of the 
forest trees, depended, men thought, on 
this informing soul that, stood to them as 
man’s breath stands to man’s body. 

But primitive men think grossly of the 
soul itself as in some way material, tangi- 
ble, and visible—a little copy or miniature 
of the frame it inhabits. Many classical 
pictures show us the soul as a small winged 
figure issuing from the mouth ; and even 
in the mosaics in the atrium of St. Mark's 
at Venice, the Creator is depicted in the 
very act of thrusting down Adain’s throat 
atiny mannikin or spirit, so that ‘* man 
became aliving soul.’’ If ideas like these 
survived unabashed even among tenth- 
century Christians, we may well be sure 
that far cruder and more materialistic 
notions of the soul existed among primi- 
tive agricultural peoples. Thus the corr- 
spirit was sometimes supposed to be incar- 
naie in the last sheaf of wheat left stand- 
ing at the harvest, or made up into the 
corn-baby or kerna-babby—a quaint straw- 
built god, still paraded in many an Eng- 
lish harvest-field, and the original, as 
learned men have shown, of the maiden 
Persephone, whom even Athenian culture 
knew chiefly by her antique name of the 
Koré or gitl. Sometimes, too, the corn- 
spirit was found embodied in fox or mouse 
or mole or lizard : sometimes, as the last 
sheaf of the harvest was cut, it took refuge 
in the body of the man who cut it. The 
bloody rites connected with this last be- 
lief do not concern us here ; they may be 
read about at full, with many curious de- 
tails, in the graphic and learned pages of 
Frazer and of Mannhardt. 

What has all this to do, however, with 
the worship of the mistletoe? Well, a 
moment’s consideration will show that in 
all northern climates the trees of the forest 
every autumn die to all outer appearance 
when they shed their leaves, and are re- 
suscitated again in the spring when their 
lost soul returns to them. In the familiar 
legend of Demeter and Persephone we see 
how profoundly this yearly death and res- 
urrection of vegetation impressed early 
thinkers ; and how implicitly they ac- 
counted for it by supposing that the soul 
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of all dead plants went down during the 
winter to the nether world, the common 
realm of departed spirits. Even St. Paul 
himself uses the simile of corn to enforce 
the Christian doctiine of death and resur- 
rection. But just as ghosts sometimes walk 
this upper earth after death, or shuw 
themselves embodied in material fcrm as 
owls, or bats, ur snakes, or trees, or rivers 
—so there is nothing surprising to early 
minds in the idea that the soul of the forest 
may embody itself ina man (like the King 
of the Wood at Aticia), or may assume 
material form as a bough or a branch, a 
beast or an insect. 

Now, with a general philosophy of things 
like this fermenting in his brain, let bar- 
baric man go out into the wild woods in 
winter to see a green twig of mistletoe on 
an otherwise bare and leafless tree—and 
what idea must he almost necessarily form 
to himself of this surprising phenomenon # 
Why, the idea that the twig is the incar- 
nate soul of the tree, the living and im- 
mortal part which guards its life for it 
through the seeming death or long sleep 
of winter. And there is clear evidence 
in abundance that all early races did act- 
ually so regard that strange evergreen 
parasite. Everywhere the mistletoe was 
held in mystic honor, and was worshipped 
as the very soul of the forest trees, to 
which men in the hunting and early ag- 
ricultural stage owed so large a boon of 
food and fire and shelter. 

The life of the tree—the life of the 


wood, the grove, the forest—was thus 


intimately bound up, men thought in their 
quaint philosophy, with the life of the 
mistletoe. Tear it off, and another sprang 
up new in its place, to be the embodiment 
and representative of all the trees around 
it. ‘‘ Uno avulso, non deficit alter,’’ says 
Virgil of the ‘‘ golden bough”? which 
Eneas plucks under the advice of the 
Sibyl; and any one who looks at the yel- 
lowish green leaves of our Christmas plant 
will never doubt that it is indeed the gold- 
en bough in question. 

Not only, however, is the mistletce 
closely bound up with the life of the tree 
and the genius of the forest : it is closely 
bound up, too, with the life of the special 
human being who also represents the soul 
of the woodland, This double personifi- 
cation is common in ancient religiuns, 
Many mythological tales show us cases of 
sacred persons who can never be killed till 
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a certain evergreen bough is plucked from 
a tree—a bough which contains their fate, 
their soul, their destiny. Thus Balder 
could only be hurt by ashaft of mistletoe ; 
and thus, even in historical times, the 
awful priest of the grove of Aricia—‘‘ the 
priest who slew the slayer, And shall him- 
self be slain’’—could only be attacked 
after his assailant had plucked, from the 
sacred grove of which he was the repre- 
sentative and guardian, a bough of mistle- 
toe, the soul and embodiment of the holy 
forest. 

This case of the Arician priesthood is 
so very clear and conspicuous an illustra- 
tion of the principles involved that Mr. 
Frazer has made it the text for his whole 
treatment of the abstruse problem of 
mistletoe-lore. The mysterious being— 
half god, half murderer—who dwelt in 
the grove of Nemi, and who continued 
into the civilized age of the Cvesars the 
bloody and barbarous rites of prehistoric 
savagery, was always by usage a runaway 
slave, who held his divine honors on a 
strange dark tenure. He could gain the 
priesthood only by killing his predecessor, 
whose soul, it was believed, thus passed 
direct into the conqueror’s body. He 
bore the title of King of the Grove—Rex 
Nemorensis—and was thus, as it were, the 
human embodiment and dwelling-place 
of the universal tree-spirit. But he kept 
his soul, it would seem, for all that, ina 
mistletoe-bough, which was the soul of the 
wood, just as Meleager kept his in the 
half-burned brand, or the Indian prince of. 
the story in a box or a parrot. There- 
fore, before the aspirant for the bloody 
honors of the Arician priesthood could 
slay the King of the Wood and reign 
himself in his stead, it was necessary that 
he should pluck this embodied soul of the 
grove from its native tree ; after which he 
might lawfully attack in single combat the 
existing representative and embodiment of 
the tree-spirit. If he conquered, the soul 
of the forest passed into his own body ; 
he became himself the new Rex Nemoren- 
sis ; and forthwith afresh mistletoe sprang 
up in sympathy, to replace the one he had 
plucked in his battle for the mastery. 

Now, how does all this tell upon the 
Druidical custom, and the present Christ- 
mas use of the mistletoe ? Can any trace- 
able connection be shown to exist between 
the King of the Wood and the custom of 
kissing pretty girls under the pale white 
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beriies ? I fancy yes—and it comes about 
in this way. 

There can be very little doubt that to 
the ancient Celtic nations of Britain and 
the Continent, the oak and the acorn were 
moat important objects of concern and per- 
haps of worship. The Roman writers tell 
us they lived upon acorns, That seems 
unlikely : but it is probable that they fed 
to some extent upon forest produce : it is 
certain that at some earlier age than the 
historic their ancestors must have done 
so: and at least a sactificial and sacra- 
mental rite of acorn-eating must in all 
probability have survived among them, 
To a people with such habits, the mistle- 
toe, when it grew on an oak, as so rarely 
happens, must have represented the em- 
bodied soul of the oak-tree, the father and 
producer of all acorns. Hence it was nat- 
urally an object of very profound and 
peculiar worship—a visible god—the tree- 
spirit in its most important and econom- 
ically useful avatar, It was, so to speak, 
the essence of the whole race of oaks, rolled 
into a single tangible twig : no wonder it 
was cut, as we read, with a golden knife, 
and reverently received into a fine linen 
cloth for the particular adoration of its 
woad-stained votaries. 

But why cut it at all? Why not leave 
the thrice-sacred plant growing on the tree 
where the Druids found it? That isa 
hard question to answer, and one for which 
one can only offer conjectural explana- 
tions. But the case of the Arician priest- 
hood would seem at least to suggest the 
pregnant idea that the cutting of the 
mistletoe was not, as our Roman inform- 
ants imagined, the central point and main 
element of the ceremony : it was perhaps 
only the accompaniment of those other 
bloody rites of human sacrifice which we 
know to have formed part of the Druidical 
religion. If so, then possibly, when the 
mistletoe was cut, a human representa- 
tive of the forest soul, an incarnate oak- 
spirit, a Celtic Rex Nemorensis, was sacri- 
ficed by his successor, himself to himself, 
after the strange and mystic fashion of so 
many antique peoples. And this is ap- 
parently the rationale of so curious a rite : 
in order that the human embodiment of 
the divine soul might not grow old and 
feeble, so that all trees might suffer, he 
was killed, as Mr. Andrew Lang phrases 
it, ‘‘ with all the pluck in him ;” and his 
sanctity passed on forthwith to a younger 
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and more vigorous representative. And 
so, too, perhaps the evergreen mistletoe 
itself was cut down, itself to itself, in order 
that a younger and fresher mistletoe bough 
might spring up in its place—in order 
that ‘* uno avulso non deficeret alter’’— 
golden, like the last, and equally holy and 
precious. Be this as it may, it is at any 
rate certain that in many ancient religions, 
where trees were sacred, the mistletoe, the 
visible soul of dead trees in winter, was 
held in very special and peculiar reverence, 

And now, how has mistletoe, thus 
shown to owe its sanctity to the very old- 
est and bloodiest stratum of savage re- 
ligious thought, managed to hold its own 
to the present day, and to get incorporated 
into the religion of peace itself, in con- 
nection with the great annual mid-winter 
festival which marks the birth of the found- 
er of Christianity ? 

Well, to explain this obvious anomaly, 
we must remember, first of all; that Chris- 
tianity in its early days made many ex- 
ternal concessions upon minor points of 
detail to the fixed habits of primitive pa- 
ganism, Gregory’s famous advice to 
Augustine on his first mission to Britain— 
to Christianize the holy places and temples 
of the heathen Saxons by crosses and re- 
ligious services, so that the people might 
still continue to worship at their accus- 
tomed shrines—was but a definite avowal 
of the common practice of the Church, in 
giving the least possible nervous shock to 
the ingrained religious sentiments of its 
satechumens. Christmas itself, for ex- 
ample, is fixed ina purely arbitrary way at 
the date of the old heathen mid-winter fes- 
tival—the Yule-tide, the Saturnalia—when 
the sun, having reached its furthest south- 
ern limit, begins to move northward again, 
bringing with it fresh life, green leaves, 
the flowers, the spring, the summer, To 
all ealy minds, that feast of reviving veg- 
ctation had a great significance. Sun- 
worship, tree-worship, the cult of the corn, 
the vine, the oak, the wood-spirits, all 
made it for them into a period of the 
highest natural sanctity. 

What more obvious, then, than that at 
this period of reawakening life in the veg- 
etab!e wotld—this time when the quicken- 
ing sun began his glad journey home again, 
to revive the dead boughs and dormant 
roots of the green things—the mistletoe, 
the symbol and soul of the forest trees, 
should come in for a special degree of 
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reverence and adoration? The two great 
feasts of the round year, for Celt and Teu- 
ton alike, were Yule-tide and Midsummer. 
The one saw the sun begin his northward 
course, with fresh promise of fruits and 
corn and warmth and light and plenty : 
the other saw him arrived at the fulness of 
his power, with that promise fulfilled in a 
plentiful harvest and abundance of store 
for the coming winter. 

The Church, in its day of partial and 
tentative triumph, turned the heathen fes- 
tival into the feast of the Nativity : but it 
kept it still at the season of the winter 
solstice. Most of the heathen rites still 
survived under Christianized forms—the 
yule-log, the mistletoe, the holly berries, 
the Christmas-tree, the ancient saturnalia 
of beef and beer and pudding. Relies of 
sun-worship and tree- worship still peep out 
through it all: Christmas is even now 
just the pagan Yule-tide, barely disguised 
under a thin veil of ecclesiastical sanction. 

Last of all, but most important to the 
giddy minds of youth, why do we kiss, 
unreproved, under the mistletoe? For 
that strange but not wholly reprehensible 
practice various causes might no doubt be 
assigned. It may be merely a survival of 
the old saturnalian freedom, the ebullition 
of high spirits, junketing, and joy, due to 
the good things of the season, the cakes and 
ale, and ginger hot i’ the mouth, or to 
delight at the sun’s return from his cold 
southward banishment. But I fancy the 
rite goes a little deeper into the core of 
things than that; and its specially close 
connection with the mistletoe seems to 
suggest such a profounder and more 
mystical explanation, This, at least, is 
how the matter envisages itself to me, as 
read by the light of some instructive sav- 
age analogies. 

In many primitive tribes, when the chief 
or king dies, there ensues a wild period 
of general license, an orgy of anarchy, 
till a new king is chosen and consecrated 
in his stead to replace him. During this 
terrible interregnum or. lordship of misrule, 
when every man does that which is right 
(or otherwise) in his own eyes, all things 
are lawful ; or rather, there are no Jaws, 
no lawgiver, no executive. But as soon 
as the new chief comes to his own again, 
everything is changed: the community 
resumes at once its wonted respectability. 
Now, is it not probable that the mid-winter 
orgy is similarly due to the cutting of the 
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mistletoe’? perhaps even to the killing of the 
King of the Wood along with it? Tillthe 
new mistletoe grows, are not all things 
allcwable? At any rate, I cast out this 
hint as a possible explanation of saturna- 
lian freedom in general, and kissing under 
the mistletoe in particular. It may con- 
ceivably survive as the last faint memory 
of that wild orgy of license which accom- 
panied the rites of so many slain gods— 


LORD LYTTON. 
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Tammuz, Adonis, Dionysus,  Attis. 
Much mitigated and mollified by civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, we may still see in 
it, perhaps, some dim lineaments of the 
mad feasts which Herodotus describes for 
us over the dead gods of Egypt. So far 
back into the realms of savage thought 
does that seemingly picturesque and 
harmless mistletoe hurry us.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 





LORD LYTTON. 


Ir is possible to find in the multiplicity 
of the late Lord Lytton’s character and 
public appearances some excuse for the re 
markable inadequacy of most of the obit- 
uary notices of him in the daily papers. 
He was distinguished from other men as 
a statesman, as a man of letters, and in 
private life ; and, perhaps, no man has a 
tight to be so, In his first and most pub- 
lic capacity he had an unusually Jong, and 
jatterly an unusually brilliant, record. 
His career in diplomacy began at the time 
when most men are aspiring to an under- 
graduate’s gown, and it ended at sixty 
with the death which has inexpressibly 
grieved his friends, and has been felt by 
many slight acquaintances not as ordinary 
deaths are felt. After a brief apprentice- 
ship at Washington he served, if we are 
not mistaken, in every European capital 
of the first class, except Berlin, and in 
not a few of those of the second. After 
nearly thirty years of such service he was 
appointed to the greatest of Viceroyalties 
in India. We rather envy the historian 
of the future the scorn which he will be 
able to pour at his ease over hostile con- 


temporary comment on this period. 
When the principal Gladstonian news- 
paper talks of Lord Lytton ‘‘ assisting 


Lord Beaconsfield’s abominable scheme of 
forcing a quarrel upon Abdul Rahman,” 
it becomes almost unnecessary to discuss 
the knowledge of -his critics. At the 
moment when Lord Lytton died, some 
uneasiness was felt as to the action of 
Russia on the steppes of the Pamir and 
on the outskirts of the distant Baroghil 
Pass. But for the policy which Lord 


Lytton carried out, it is as certain as his- 
tory that the same uneasiness by or before 
this time would have concerned the heart 
of Afghanistan and the approaches of the 


Khyber and the Bolan. His Afghan 
policy was, indeed, not in all things 
fortunate. He had to deal with a strong 
party of sometimes distinguished Indian 
officers on whom the disasters of thirty 
years earlier and the difficulties of the 
country had impressed the ‘* backward’’ 
game as the one thing necessary. Le 
could not reckon with the hopeless mis- 
management which later brought about the 
defeat of Maiwand. He had no means 
of meeting the ‘‘ hard lying’’—a phrase 
deserving to become historical—by which 
Mr. Gladstone’s success in 1880 was won, 
and which concentrated itself most of all 
upon him and his policy. But he had and 
deserved the honor of doubling back the 
efforts of the chief foe of England for 
years, of giving scope to the one general 
of the first talent whom we now possess, 
and of initiating, if only indirectly, the 
scheme of Indian defence at all points 
which has replaced the ‘* ostrich’’ policy 
of 1850-75. The success of Mr. Glad- 
stone in England sent him out of public 
life for some years. But latterly he re- 
turned to it with extraordinary success as 
Ambassador to the French Republic. It 
was and is an open secret that Lord Lyt- 
ton was anything but a Gallomaniac in 
politics. He represented a Governinent 
which is hated by French Chauvinists, 
He was the embodied reminder of that 
rifiuto which lost the French their hold 
on Egypt. And yet he was the most 
popular English Ambassador who has re- 
sided in Paris for years and years, 

During all this time, however, there 
were in Mr, Lytton and in Lord Lytton 
two other men, quite different from the 
diplomat and the politician. In the first 
place, there was the man of letters. Less 
known in prose than in verse, he was an 
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exquisite writer of both, but verse was his 
preferred and natural medium of expres- 
sion. In the general criticisms of it a 
strange lack of intelligence has been dis- 
played. It might be divided roughly into 
long narrative or dramatic poems on the 
one hand and lyrics on the other. Lord 
Lytten himself, we believe, preferred the 
first division, and there are those who 
agree with him ; others warmly prefer the 
second. Certainly no mean praise may 
be given to the former from the easy plac- 
ing of Lucile to the more ambitious aim of 
Glenaveril, But perhaps those who have 
most schooled theimselves to see literary 
work as it will appear to other times and 
the next age will prefer the lyrics. The 
fact that Lord Lytton, with a heedlessness 
of what the enemy will say, rather odd in 
so accomplished a man of the world, never 
cared to take the slightest trouble to dis- 
guise any suggestion or inspiration, and 
the other fact that his self-critical power 
was, on the whole, remarkably inferior to 
his power of composing, led to charges of 
plagiarism. Such charges are nearly al- 
ways absurd ; they were in this case stu- 
pid. Lord Lytton had plenty of his own 
which was not in the very least borrowed. 
Some occasional carelessnesses of expres- 
sion and form excepted, no poet need be 
otherwise than proud to sign ‘‘ The Last 
Wish,’’ *‘ A Love Letter,’’ ‘‘ The Mes- 
sage,’’ *‘ The Buried Ifeart,’’ and, above 
all, ‘* Fata Morgana,’’ not to mention 
other and later poems. The chief things 
to be urged against Lord Lytton’s verse 
were a great fluency and a sort of catholic- 
ity which, to a certain extent, interfered 
with individuality. 

Neither, however, as a politician nor as 
a man of letters could he have caused the 
regret that follows him not merely from 
his family and his intimate friends. The 
statesman’s moan is made or ever they 
scratch his name on the Abbey stones ; 
and as for the man of letters, men buy and 
write about his books more than ever for 
a little time, and then discover that he 
was very much overrated, Other qualifi- 
cations than those which go to protocolling 
or to paper-staining are required to make 
a man’s loss personally felt. Some notes 
recognizing the personal attraction which 
Lord Lytton possessed have broken 
through the chorus of inadequacy before 
referred to. In truth, he possessed it to 
aremarkable degree. He was singularly 
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free, for a man who had, despite his vari- 
ous advantages, attained very high position 
rather late in life than otherwise, from 
what are colloquially called “ airs.’? Le 
yas eminently what is called in the lan- 
guage which he knew so well serviable, 
and he exhibited this quality in various 
unexpected ways. There were those, we 
helieve, who held him for a lazy man. 
He may have been so, but he certainly 
did not show it in the way which might 
have been expected. Diplomats who 
** have the honor to be’’ all day long, men 
of letters who look on writing as a means 
to the expression of their own fancies, or 
the securing themselves against that un- 
pleasant experience chronicled by the 
Laureate, are not always or often very 
liberal of gratuitous and supererogatory 
communications. Lord Lytton, like most 
amiable persons, and unlike most unami- 
able ones, was a wondrous letter-writer. 
A very few weeks before his death a per- 
son not intimately acquainted with him 
wrote to ask him a questivn on a point 
connected with the first Lord Lytton’s 
official career. Not merely decency, but 
courtesy, would have been satisfied by a 
general answer of half a dozen lines. 
Lord Lytton took the trouble to go into 
the matter in detail, and with*reasons, in 
a letter of many pages, thereby practically 
saving his correspondent the trouble of 
following it up any further. Small mat- 
ters like this best show a disposition. 
But even they do not show sufliciently the 
indefinable and extraordinary personal 
charm which distinguished his character, 
Lord Lytton had, as we have said, two 
great opportunities in the last quarter of 
his life, and he used them both. ‘To the 
latter, which was also the lesser, some- 
thing like justice has been done ; to the 
former, if it has not been done yet, it 
will be. Foibles Lord Lytton may have 
had ; foibles are, we believe, not uncom- 
mon in the human race. But he was 
equal to the greatest exigencies of the 
great occasion of his ife, and he started 
an Indian policy which even the dangerous 
imbecility of one of his successors and the 
vacillating behavior of parties at home 
have not been able to check or to counter- 
vail. 

This is not the place nor time to dwell 
on Lord Lytton’s private worth. Yet 
must this much be said. With him dies 


a Poet, a Romancer, a Statesman—an 
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Ambassador who to wit and humor added 
what the Parisians, whom he loved and 
who loved him so well, call le trzit—a 
man perfect alike in manner and feeling, 
and the truest, sincerest, and most loyal of 
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friends. Indeed, the loss of him to all 
who knew him is as irreparable as it is to 
the world of diplomacy and statecraft.— 
Saturday Review, 


A STUDY OF MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


BY J. A. NEWTON-ROBINSON. 


**OpsERVATION is the most enduring 
of the pleasures of life.’”? This is Mr. 
George Meredith’s conclusion, as expressed 
in one of his latest books. It is a dictum 
of the Master who is our greatest living 
novelist,—of a student who has long and 
minutely investigated the springs and 
aims of human action, and it forms an 
apt comment on the writer’s own attitude 
and the impression left by his work in 
fiction. 

Meredith is a terribly clear-sighted 
psychological observer, a keen and subtle 
analyst of character, and the more ob- 
scure workings of the mind. As a genial, 
or enthralling teller of a story he does not 
take a high place, rather he often falls 
into the anomalous and scarcely defensible 
position of a novelist who does not amuse. 
Despite his great dramatic power, and 
brilliant wit and fancy, he can be hard 
reading, and does not always succeed in 
laying an irresistible grasp on the atten- 
tion. The plot of his stories is seldom 
much elaborated. The narrative is often 
merely brought together (with great skill) 
on the single thread of some central per- 
sonality, around which the action devel- 
ops, while the background may be even 
lavishly filled in with subordinate charac- 
ters, incident and epigrammatic disserta- 
tion. His personages are complete and 
complex men and women, dramatically 
presented, drawn with much humor and 
insight, and moving in an atmosphere 
laden with thought ani poetry, or irides- 
cent with imagery, wit, and fancy ; each 
of the figures having, as it were, a glass 
side, or peep-hole in its breast, through 
which we may peer into its soul and dis- 
cern the machinery and springs of action. 
Even his brilliant ep'grammatic faculty is 
chiefly used as an instrument for the deli- 
eate probing and discr'mination of motive. 
The interest hangs on the development of 
character, incident is used to display, 


events to mould it, while the less success- 
ful among Meredith’s works are those in 
which this tendency is allowed to run riot. 
Figures such as Roy Richmond, Alvan, 
even Emilia, Nevil Beauchamp or Victor 
Radnor (though in some cases studies 
from life, and admirably treated), are, in 
their essence, attempts to convey impres- 
sions of individualities of unusual strength 
and attraction, clever if somewhat wild 
fantasias on the strange and wonderful 
phenomena of personal influence or mag- 
netism. 

Mr. Meredith’s latest novel, ‘‘ One of 
our Conquerors,’’ contains a lesson of 
sympathy with the rebel who has Nature 
on his side against convention. He pun- 
ishes his insurgents heavily, in good ortho- 
dox fashion, knowing that the plea of the 
exceptional nature, a law unto itself, must 
be handled, like dynamite, with infinite 
precaution and many safeguards ; but his 
treatment of.a difficu't situation shows 
rare justness of view, daring humor, and 
a right and nobie sentiment, wholly free 
from cant, bravado, or hypocrisy. The 
awakening of Nesta’s apprehension of the 
realities of life, of Nesta, the fire-souled 
and vivid, with her ‘‘ resonant nature,”’ 
‘* enigma’s mouth and eyes of morning,’’ 
forms, as it were a pendant to that of the 
eager youth, Richard Feverel, thus con- 
necting Mr. Meredith’s latest novel with 
one of his earliest, in a curious complete- 
ness. ‘One of our Conquerors’’ is a 
book for the elect, who, as its writer says, 
‘* see signification and catch flavor.’’ Its 
manner inay sometimes lend itself to par- 
ody, or stave off the sluggishminded, but 
** there is no grasping one who quickens,’* 
says Mr. Meredith, and his richly sugges- 
tive method may well be treacherous in 
less inspired moments. 

Mr. Meredith possesses a marvellous 
gift of intuition, which enables him to 
follow the most intricate involutions of 
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the human mind, and trace the formation 
of character through the complex action 
of native disposition and outer circum- 
stance. The growth of an intellect, the 
unfolding of a character on trial, the sway 
of the passions, subtle varieties of love, 
ambition or egotism, antipathies, varieties, 
idiosyncrasies, are examined with a 
strangely acute vision. What, for in- 
stance, can be finer than the progress of 
Clara Middleton’s gradual apprehension 
of Sir Willonghby Patterne’s nature ? 
The Egoist, in all good faith and infatua- 
tion, unfolds himself to his promised 
bride, by monotonous disquisitions on his 
cternal theme, while as she grasps the 
drift of his amazing revelations her own 
character develops, and she rises to the 
level of the effort required to separate her- 
self from him. The situation is adroitly 
handled, and most skilfully unravelled. 
Clara, by applying her touchstone of truth 
and nobleness, obtains the key to the 
cloaked nature of her betrothed, while he 
is still able to deceive and dazzle all 
around, Her position resembles that of the 
disillusioned mortal who had_ been kissed 
by the Fairy Queen, and knew her to be 
but a shrivelled hag on a broomstick, 
though for others she still retained the 
semblance of a fair and gracious lady. 

‘* Blood to the hero—blood! Brains 
to the veiled virginal doll, the heroine !’’ 
cries Mr. Meredith in a burst of indigna- 
tion with the painted wax puppets of the 
conventional novetist. His own ‘‘ radi- 
ant’’ Diana, the ‘‘ flecked heroine of 
reality,’’ with her ‘‘ thrilling and topping 
voice,’’ her “ spirit leaping and shining 
like mountain water,’’ her ‘‘ delicious 
chatter or museful sparkle in listening 
that quickened every sense of life,’’ her 
sentences that ‘‘ fell with a ring and 
chimed,’’ has of ‘‘ brain stuff’’ almost a 
superfluity. Yet with all her quick-witted- 
ness she has hardly a touch of cynicism. 
Her full-blooded healthy nature, warm 
heart, and capacious soul, could not con- 
fine itself within the rigid limits of well- 
meant but narrow conventionalities. She 
does not defy the world from bravado or 
mere love of turbulence, but simply over- 
flows barriers which are too strait for the 
satisfaction of her effervescent nature. 
** Let me be myself, whatever the martyr- 
dom,’’ she desperately cries. Mr. Mere- 
dith is a discriminating friend and cham- 
pion of women, and ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 


ways’’ is in its essence one long plea for 
increased liberty for her sex, and its ex- 
emption from the dogmatic tyranny of the 
‘* class that is governed in its estimates of 
character by accepted patterns of con- 
duct.’’ The book is indeed written with 
the avowed object of showing how a beau- 
tiful, talented, and warm-hearted woman 
may pass through the most equivocal situ- 
ations, ungenial married life, divorce pro- 
ceedings, want of money ; be the trusted 
‘* Egeria’’ of those in high place, and yet 
remain pure, high-minded, and stainless, 
in spite of damning appearances. It is a 
lesson in tolerance and thinking no evil. 
The outline of Diana’s character and the 
main situations in the book are well known 
to be borrowed, yet Mr. Meredith has set 
his own stamp upon them, Diana’s racy 
drollery is indeed scarcely seized, though 
we are repeatedly informed of its exist- 
ence, but her nervous Irish nature is most 
thoroughly realized, and made to account 
for her strange and sudden mistakes in 
conduct. ‘‘Irishmen, like horses, are 
bundles of nerves, it is explained, and still 
more Irishwomen !’’ If Diana sometimes 
rushes off the track, it must be set down 
to her spirited and highly strung nature, 
** When I drove down that night,’’ she 
says (the night she revealed the fateful 
secret), ‘‘ I am certain [ had my clear 
wits, but I felt like a bolt. I saw things, 
but at too swift arate for the conscierce 
of them.’’ 

This portrait of Diana was evidently 
with Mr. Meredith a labor of love. A 
sweet, simple child like Lucy Desborough 
is not his ideal, and cynical touches in- 
trude even on the most charming passages 
written in her praise. We feel that the 
author would himself never have fallen in 
love with her, and we hardly dare to make 
fools of ourselves under his coldly critical 
eye ; as he calmly points out and dilates 
on her attractions, in the ‘* Keepsake’’ 
style of description, blue eyes, golden 
curls, sweetness, innocence, and—‘‘ Love’s 
penny whistle’? Mrs, Lovell, *‘ the dis- 
tinguished sitter in an casy drawing-room 
chair,’? jumps much more natura!ly with 
his humor than even stern and tragic 
Rhoda Fleming, with ber painfully learned 
correction and gentility. Artistic inno- 
cence suits him better than blushing sim- 
plicity. He is most successful with com- 
plex and cultured natures, for he is too 
subtle and ingenious to deal quite happily 
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with genuine artlessness. His style does 
not suit such portraiture. Mr. Meredith’s 
real goddess is Mind ; simplicity he exalts, 
no doubt sincerely enough, but with a 
taint of the hyperbolical. 

In tlie treatment of Diana, his epigram- 
matic force and swiftness of expression is 
at its best, and his powers are employed 
in depicting a figure with which they 
are essentially in sympathy. Without 
departing from truth, he possesses in a 
high degree the poetic faculty of trans- 
porting his reader into a world of his own 
creation, where even the most extraor- 
dinary behavior may appear natural and 
inevitable in the scheme of things which 
is for the time to be accepted. Thus 
Diana’s pethaps overbrilliant talk would 
appear to be pitched in a natural key. 
Iler sayings are the crowning froth and 
sparkle on a goblet full of heady and 
stimulating liquor, not isolated flashes in 
a world of flat commonplace, or the vain, 
yet spirited efforts of the one blood-mare 
in a team of draught-horses to start the 
wagon at gallop up hill. The pace 
throughout has been quickened to fall in 
step with her, and the pages fly past 
sparkling with dry keen wit or sharply cut 
epigram, not wanting in the ‘‘ idea which 
is the only vital breath.’? The moral is 
subordinate, and yet so clear, that the 
story might have been written as a vehicle 
for that alone. A rich thoughtfulness and 
reminiscent imagination throws illuminat- 
ing shafts over a wide field of vexed ques- 
tions of the day, as well as on those prob- 
lems which are always with us. It is true 
that a certain strain does often disfigure 
the writing, but in spite of the ‘‘ pointed 
flame which tempts the flat-minded to call 
her actress,’’ the radiant Diana, with her 
warm Irish impulsiveness, is a living and 
sympathetic personality, and one of the 
most striking and complete figures in the 
author’s long gallery of heroines. 

But as a demonstrator of character Mr. 
Meredith has much else to show. His 
best creations are supple and living, ex- 
hibiting growth and development. His 
conceptions are elastic—he does not throw 
his men and women into cast-iron moulds, 
or distribute to each neatly labelled pack- 
ets of qualities. He has much under- 
standing of childhood, and the passive re- 
ceptivity of undeveloped minds. He 
notes the fantastic, dream-like proportions 
events assume to a child’s mind ; their 
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interjectional nature, through lack of 
knowledge of the links connecting cause 
and effect. Harry Richmond’s father 
became his boyish hero to such an extent, 
that all that took place in his absence, 
‘* was like music going on till the curtain 
should lift and reveal my father to me.’’ 
But, all the same, though ‘‘ I studied him 
eagerly, I know, and yet quite uncon- 
sciously, J came to no conclusion.”’ 
** Boys are always putting down the ciphers 
of their observations of people beloved by 
them, but do not add up a sum total.’’ 

** The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’’ isa 
fine study of the effects of an abnormal 
moral education. ‘‘ Other men _ were 
tried by puny ailments, the Fevercls were 
searched and shaken by one tremendous 
shock as of a stroke of Heaven's light- 
ning’’—the so-called ordeal. This is 
only, however, what may be said of most 
intense, delicately balanced, or highly- 
strung natures. Concentration of interest, 
the capacity for living in a world of ideas, 
may blind thein to much, and be proof 
against ‘‘ puny’’ strokes ; but such minds 
when once thrown from their imaginative 
pinnacle are totally incapable of again 
sealing che airy height which they had 
reached by means of an unconscious ideal- 
ism. They would be unable, in fact, to 
maintain themselves there now that the 
cobweb bands, spun by inexperienced hope 
and enthusiasm, to sustain them in their 
godlike pose on unsubstantial footing, 
have been broken through, crushed and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Unwittingly, the 
provident Sir Austin, in guarding his son 
from free contact with realities, was care- 
fully preparing him to suffer the more 
certainly and intensely in his passage 
through the ordeal of the first practical 
awakening of the pure-minded Dreamer. 

The philosopher of the ‘* Pilgrim’s 
Scrip’’ is treated with delicate insight and 
a keen though quiet sense of humor. Of 
the specifically humorous characters, Mrs. 
Berry is no doubt the most successful. 
Other figures in this work (‘f The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel’’), though intended 
to afford a relief to the intense seriousness 
of the interest, and informed with wit and 
wisdom of the right Meredithian quality, 
incline nevertheless to the stagey or bur- 
lesque. Such are the dyspeptic Uncle 
Ilippias, the heavy Benson, Mrs. Caroline. 
Grandison, or even Adrian Harley, the 
‘* Wise Youth.’’ 
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Rollicking fun or genial drollery do not 
flow so easily from Mr. Meredith’s pen as 
the aphorisms of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip ;’ 
even Diana’s wit is over-ingenious, and 
often a mere play of antithetical bril- 
liances. That curiously fantastic burlesque 
medley, ‘* The Shaving of Shagpat,’’ is 
written throughout in a mock-heroie vein, 
with images often grotesquely grandiose, 
and a purposely inflated style. The ex- 
uberance of fancy and the versatility it 
shows are, however, simply amazing, and 
it has a rare poetical quality. The story 
of Bhanavar the Beautiful, for example, 
the conception of the terrible sorceress 
whose beauty could only be preserved 
through the annual sacrifice of one who 
loved her, is very fine, and there is much 
fanciful humor and ironic power through- 
out the book, Published in 1855, it al- 
ready shows a singular aptitude for aphor- 
istic writing. 

Mr. Meredith’s instinct for humor is 
not always quite true. It is too far- 
fetched and elaborate, too self-conscious, 
or tinged with satire and cynicism. The 
attempts at pure comedy are often abor- 
tive, and but poor fooling. Mrs. Sumfit, 
Master Gammon and the dumplings ; ‘Tom 
Cogglesby and Mrs. Melchisedee Harring- 
ton at the Dolphin, and other scenes of 
the like nature, though evidently intended 
to be side- -splitting, command but a forced 
langhter, Mr. Meredith’s claims as a 
humorist rest rather on his more delicate 
exhibitions of the quality. The exposi- 
tion of the workings of Sir Willoughby’s 
mind abounds in fine touches, as does the 
Countess de Saldar de Sancorvo’s cam- 
paign against class distinctions in Evan 
Harrington. Sir Austin Feverel is treated 
with immovable features, but with a keen 
and relishing perception of refined absurd- 
ity. 

Mr. Meredith’s humor is connected with 
his point of view, and is a part of his 
philosophy. He maintains for the most 
part an attitude of suspended judgment, 
the posture of a patient unprejudiced 
spectator, discriminating delicate shades 
of conduct, or motive. Le tells us that 
his aim is to show men and their passions 
at ‘* blood heat,’’ keeping himself ‘* calm 
as a statue of Memnon in prostrate Egv pt.” 
A “ passive receptivity of shine and shade 
I hold it good to aim at.”’ It would seem 
that Mr. Meredith is not aware that 
‘** blood-heat’’ is electric and cannot be 


imparted without feeling as a generator. 
A hollow imitation of the laughter of the 
gods, is apt to ring falsely in the mouths 
of mortals, 

Life to Mr. Meredith is a game, though 
it is true he watches the moves of the 
pieces with keen and serious interest. Has 
characters are machines which he ex- 
pounds to us. He is a psychological 
showman, 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, walk this 
way! Ilere is an interesting model never 
before placed under the microscope. Ob- 
serve the dull blood running through the 
heart, how slow and pulseless! Note 
that subtle manifestation of egoism, that 
burst of emotion! This exhibit, on the 
contrary, is morally well put together, 
and shows the action of a noble unselfish- 
ness. ‘This interesting creature has gleams 
of poetry and graze, ”__and so on, sad so 
on, till the brain grows wearied and con- 
fused with hearkening to the whirr of the 
wheels of our mental clockwork. This 
dissection of the human soul is, however, 
done with marvellous dramatic skill, and 
an exquisitely handled knife. The expo- 
sition is not doctrinaire or dogmatic, but 
rather empirical and living, proceeding by 
examples rather than by theory, and bears 
the impress of a mind of high quality and 
rarest insight, being in fact, after all de- 
ductions, the work of true genius, 

In respect of style, Mr. Meredith is a 
worshipper of the well-said, of wit, of the 
art of ‘‘ condensing our purest sense to 
golden sentences to strike roots in the 
mind,’’ though sometimes, to use his own 
ingenious simile, his phrases are rather 
‘* lapidary sentences, having the value of 
chalk eggs which lure the thinker to sit.’’ 
Like his Diana, he ‘‘ thinks in flashes,’ 
rather than continuously and connectedly. 
Perhaps a certain want of method in 
thought, some mental untidiness, or effer- 
vescence, is favorable to the production of 
art and epigram. In a well ordered, 
neatly-arranged mind, where everything is 
labelled and laid in its place, it must be 
more difficult for incongruities to rush to- 
gether, strike a spark, or discover their 
subtle affinities. Mr. Meredith is a con- 
coctor of witty aphorisms, a coiner of anti- 
thetical phrases, Sumetimes even words 
are issued with his stamp. ‘ A writer 
who is not servile and has insight must 
coin from his own mint,’’ he boldly tells 
us. In practice, however, he is more apt 
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to twist a word slightly from its original 
signification, or force its meaning than 
actually to add to the currency. Thus he 
says that, Alvan had a ‘‘ hissing’’ reputa- 
tion, @.e., a reputation that stirred the 
snakes and geese of the world. At other 
times he will invent somewhat inorganic 
and cumbrous compound words, as when 
he tells us that at the ery of invasion Eng- 
land was in a ‘‘ poultry-flutter.”’ A 
** rapid phraser’’ like his own Mrs. Mount- 
stuart Jenkinson, who detested the anal- 
ysis of her sentences, his expressions hav- 
ing often an ‘‘ outline in vagueness, and 
are flung out to be apprehended, not dis- 
sected.’’ This method might be described 
as an impressionist use of words as op- 
posed to the realistic, by which meaning 
is clearly made out and syllabled, instead 
of being shadowed forth by implication. 
For this author is an adept in the indirect 
conveyance of meaning, and has a curious 
habit of incidentally throwing out remarks 
which illuminate his own production, 
serving as hints for criticism. He hasa 
living use of words, his diction is his 
own, a part of himself, highly expressive 
in its irregular strength, its half-sugges- 
tions, its adumbrative vagueness, and 
metaphors which flash an idea too exqui- 
sitely imaginative to be otherwise con- 
veyed. A struggle against the common- 
place is, however, too obvious in his 
work, Abruptness, elliptical sentences, 
strained meanings, imperfectly given allu- 
sions, and such ‘‘ tricks of magniloquence 
and obscurity,’? betray the effort for 
effect. These are, however, the faults of 
a quick-witted, active-minded writer, 
whose nimble brain tempts him to play 
pranks to show his agility. Compelled 
to keep pace with the slower apprehen- 
sion of his reader, he bounds around him 
like a young dog who is taken ovt fora 
walk by his master and is anxious to 
hasten the steps of his sedate biped com- 
panion. 

Like Browning, Mr. Meredith is some- 
times open to the charge of using the 
wealth of his vocabulary to disguise his 
meaning. He resembles Browning also 


in his fondness for psychological disserta- 
tion, and in hts brilliant enigmatical flashes 
of wit, and quick forcible phrasing. 
Humorists are difficult, he informs us, 
** it is a part of their humor to puzzle our 
wits.’’ 

In all his books there is an abundance 
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of material, but also a failing in artistic 
care, choice and severity of rejection, to- 
gether with a want of consideration for 
the reader which fatigues and repels, As 
a writer Mr. Meredith seeks to dazzle and 
impose rather than to please. Le is 
whimsical and wilful, and often we have 
to wait, as the conspirators on Monte 
Motterone waited for Agostino, until he 
has ‘‘ exploded the last of his train of 
conceits.’”? He abounds in charmingly 
discursive and desultory paragraphs, con- 
taining quaint discussions of abstract mat- 
ters, conducted by means of metaphor and 
allusion. For Mr. Meredith has an allu- 
sive mind, catching at similes and figures 
of speech, and he expresses himself some- 
times with an almost Oriental profusion of 
metaphor. An exuberantly fanciful vein 
often appears in his work, for his strong 
poetical feeling seeks utterance in imagery, 
In respect of some attributes of style, he 
is often compared to Carlyle or Jean Paul 
Richter ; indeed the large number of 
writers to whom he has been likened for 
different qualities is strong evidence of 
the variety of his power. At times he 
resorts to a condensed shorthand manner, 
jottings and memoranda for sentences and 
paragraphs, rather than the things them- 
selves. At others the strain for smartness 
is painfully obvious, . What, for example, 
are we to make of a heroine who “ turns 
her inward flutterer to steel’? ? or a hero 
who ‘* pummels an obmutescent mass to 
the confusion of a conceivable epic’’ ? 
His style shows indeed the most curious 
mixture of stilted effort, with supple and 
imaginative plasticity of expression, 
Nature is used as a running accompani- 
ment, touched lightly and occasionally, 
but with a master hand. Gem-like pas- 
sages, perhaps but a few lines long, give 


os 
vivid and poetic glimpses of landscape, 
and stand out in welcome relief from 

these pages of psychological subtleties. 
But these graceful paragraphs are rare, 
single sentences containing some exquisite 
image or suggestion being more frequent. 
The play of ‘* white sunlight on the fringed 
smooth roll of water by a weir,’’ is finely 
felt ; or exquisite little vignettes are given 
of the Kentish Downs lying in the evening 
light ‘‘ stretched out like a web of fine 
gray silk ;’’ of an English midland county 
meadow fringed with tasselled larches ; of 
night in the Adriatic, sunrise on the Alps, 
or a great murky sunset spreading its deep 
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colored hues that ‘‘ seemed like a great 


sorrowing over earth.’’ The chapter 
‘* Wilming Weir,’’ in ‘* Emilia in Eng- 
land,’’ contains some fine descriptive writ- 
ing. It is couched ina strain of poetic 


mysticism and pictorial feeling, which: 


makes it possible, pethaps, to trace an 
influence from the author of the ‘* Blessed 
Damozel,’’ and the ‘* House of Life’’ 
throughout the book, and notably in the 
heroine. Emilia, who is the representa- 
tive of Passion, or ‘* Noble strength on 
tire,’ contrasted with the Nice Feelings, 
Fine Shades, and Sentimentalism of the 
** Ladies of LBrookfield,’’ is certainly 
trea'ed with something of the indescribable 
poetic feeling of Rossetti’s allegorical 
manner of personification. 

Mr. Meredith’s books are ‘* soul’s trage- 
dies,’’ though the questioning is rather of 
earthly than heavenly mysteries, so far as 
it is roughly possible to disengage the 
two categories. The mental crises through 
which his characters pass are, however, 
tremendous enough, and are concerned 
with some of the most intricate and im- 
portant moral problems. Mr. Meredith’s 
work is morally sound, for he never tricks 
out false passion and selfishness in mere- 
tricious attractions, but a keen and clear 
perception of the mixed springs and aims 
of human action is always pathetic, and 
must inspire some measure of gentle toler- 
ance, Often, too, his steadily-held di- 
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vining-rod trembles as it indicates the 
presence of a pure fountain of truth and 
feeling, and the real heart of the man 
breaks through his ré/e of impartiality. 
For a subtle irony clings around much of 
his work, giving hints that, interesting 
and ingenious little machines as we may 
be, we are buzzing, whirring, and fussing 
about, without a real object—in fact, we 
are only whirligigs spinning round in a 
circle, catching our own tails, or working 
a treadmill without advancing one inch 
further, for all our desperate activity. 
This, however, is chiefly to be gathered 
by inference, for reforms are advocated, 
brighter, clearer, and more hopefal views 
are constantly enforced. Woman is to 
be lifted up and humanized, and the 
standard of moral acquirement raised, 
politics purified, social distinctions ration- 
alized, and the natural and true in feeling 
vindicated against the artificial or insin- 
cere. 

Mr. Meredith’s mind is nobly undog- 
matic. Like his own Shibli Bagarag the 
Barber, he is a Destroyer of Illusions, and 
whets his sword to reap a goodly crop. 
But his mission is not merely to destroy ; 
he can also utter noble reproof to a world 
which is too prone to imagine ‘‘ those to 
be at our nature’s depths, who are impu- 
dent enough to expose its muddy shal- 
lows.’’—Murray’s Magazine. 
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WE are unable, on careful considera- 
tion, to agree with those of our contem- 
poraries who condemn Mr. Justice Cave 
for the leniency of his sentence on Dr. 
Clutterbuck, the clergyman whose case we 
reviewed at length in our issue of Novem- 
ber 14th. Primd facie, no doubt, they 
are right, and four years’ penal servitude 
is a light sentence on a man who, being 
well trained, well placed in the world, and 
well paid, met pecuniary difficulties which 
were his own fault by cheating his friends of 
£16,000, or rather, as the counsel for the 
Crown affirmed, of £35,000, in order to 
right himself by speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. It is impossible to clear the 
prisoner of the charge of cruelty in the 
case of one of his victims, and of hypocrisy 
amounting in another case, if the evidence 
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ean be relied on, to sacrilege of a pecul- 
iarly grievous character, because of the 
certainty that the criminal must have been 
conscious of the sin involved. His offence 
was as great as the forgery of an intimate 
friend’s check—that is, it involved a 
treachery as well as a crime—and there- 
fore apparently deserved the sentence 
usually awarded to the forger, seven 
years’. Nevertheless, we suspect that the 
Judge, as usually happens, was in the 
right. He is not bound to think, as coun- 
sel pleaded, of the prisoner’s social fall, 
for though that increases the weight of 
the punishment, it also increases the moral 
extent of his criminality. Nor is he 
bound to think of the terrible fate of the 
guilty man’s wife and children, for if he 
did, no criminal with innocent belongings 
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could ever be punished, and we should be 
landed in this absurdity, that a thief’s 
sentence ought to be doubled because he 
had persisted in remaining a bachelor. 
But we think a Judge may remember when 
a criminal’s sentence involves a second 
penalty which is a direct and tangible ad- 
dition to the one nominally inflicted on 
him. If Mr. Justice Cave had been able 
to say that the sentence on Dr. Clutter- 
buck was four years’ penal servitude and 
a fine of £10,000, nobody would have 
ventured to cavil at its leniency ; and that 
is the sentence actually inflicted on the 
wretched Inspector of Schools. His post 
and his pension, taken together, were 
worth that, and the sentence carries the 
forfeiture of both. That is enough, for 
if not the chief, one object of punishment 
is to act as a deterrent ; and the fine will 
deter men in Dr. Clutterbuck’s position at 
Jeast as much as the four years of slavery, 
the horror of which they do not com- 
pletely realize. Moreover, no really im- 
partial Judge can ever quite ignore the 
question of motive ; and it is more than 
probable, it is nearly certain, that Dr. 
Clutterbuck was no mere thief. His de- 
fence was probably literally true. He 
cheated his friends in a most wicked way, 
justly punished by a Criminal Court ; but 
it was not in order to pocket their money, 
but to give himself the means of winning 
back both his own and their property by 
what he evidently regarded as a nearly 
inevitable process. He poured the whole 
sum acquired by false representations into 
the hands of outside brokers, or keepers 
of ** bucket shops,’’ because they promised 
him from 20 to 100 per cent. to be earned 
by their genius for speculation. He was 
a cheated man, if such promises are 
cheating, as well as a cheat, and is en- 
titled, at all events, to some of that com- 
passion which we all feel for a fool. 

There never was such an amazing case. 
More than twelve educated persons, carry- 
ing on professions in a fairly successful 
way, actually believed, and swear they 
believed, that Dr. Clutterbuck could ob- 
tain for them 10 per cent. per annum from 
the British Government as interest on a 
secret loan! Critics would ridicule a 
novelist if he invented such an incident, 
and we should have said it was absolutely 
impossible, but that it happened to be 
true. As every journalist in England has 
asked, what can be the explanation? No 
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doubt the one we offered a fortnight 
since, the profound influence of authority 
even in pecuniary matters, is, as a general 
law, correct ; but in particular cases we 
always notice that the witnesses testify to 
some special plausibility or power of ex- 
citing confidence possessed by the victim- 
izer, and we should like to ascertain more 
precisely in what that power consists. 
The old idea, the idea of the elder Mrs. 
Trollope and all her generation, that any- 
body could rob in safety who pretended 
to extra piety, is utterly rejected by the 
men of to-day, who think they could see 
through every Vicar of Wrexhill at a 
glance. They are a great deal too con- 
fident, as they would know if they asked 
any experienced Nonconformist deacon as 
to the worst cases he had ever known of 
the embezzlement of trust-money—a pro- 
fession of piety often ‘‘ paying” with the 
lower class of solicitors and ‘* respectable 
seat-holders,’’? though it does not with 
ministers—but still there is some truth in 
their allegation. The educated of to-day 
are slow to believe the sanctimonious 
when they ask for confidence in pecuniary 
affairs. They suspect anybody—except, 
indeed, General Booth, whose real foot- 
hold is not piety but philanthropy—who 
says to them: ‘‘In the name of God, 
whom I especially reverence, give me 
your dinner.’? Chadband is understood 
till he has nearly disappeared. Nor, we 
should say, are they very prone to trust 
those who are very glib about money, who 
can recommend ‘‘ splendid investments,’’ 
and who ‘* will let you have a few shares 
because they have too many.”’ The deep 
suspicion of the new generation as to the 
motives of any one who parts with any- 
thing he can keep, generally—with an ex- 
ception to be noticed below—protects 
them from that variety of plunder. Some 
of them believe in Americans who sell 
mines at a tenth of their value, ‘‘ for want 
of capital to work them ;’’ but they would 
not believe the same men if told that they 
greatly desired to enrich Englishmen with 
capital to spare. Nor, finally do we think 
that enormous interest of itself attracts 
very many. ‘That is to say, it does at- 
tract, but not on account of the plausi- 
bility of those who offer it. The victims 
commonly know they are betting, and go 
to the gaming-table because low interest 
seems to them not worth having. They 
have small fortunes, or they are embar- 
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rassed men, or they are gamblers at heart, 
and they say to themselves, formally or 
otherwise : ‘* We must get more or we 
are ruined, and there is always the off- 
chance in our favor. Some speculations 
have given a sevenfold return, and surely 
we are as entitled to good luck as our 
neighbors.’’ The truly plausible man of 
our time who wishes to plunder individ- 
uals by his personal influence, must pos- 
sess a good many qualifications, and first 
and foremost a good presence. Nobody 
would surrender his cash to the beguiling 
of aman who squinted, or who had vio- 
Jently red hair, or that ‘* Spanish’’ look 
which suggests either the musical genius, 
or the evil genius of an opera by a French 
composer ; while there are men, as we 
all know, whose very look acts as a guar- 
antee. We do not care to quote living 
instances, however widely their portraits 
may be known ; but there is not a Jew 
money-lender in London who, if the late 
Bishop of Argy!l and the Isles had asked 
him for a loan, would not have been mor- 
ally certain, as far as his debtor’s will was 
concerned, of punctual repayment. <A 
presence like his, we admit, is not given 
to swindlers ; but a presence faintly ap- 
proaching to it is the best advantage any 
man who wishes to succeed by plausibility 
can possibly possess. Half his work is 
done for him before he speaks. The next 
qualification is an appearance of frankness. 
The plausible man of our day does not, 
we conceive, say he is wholly disinterested 
—though Dr. Clutterbuck implied this— 
but rather admits that incidentally he will 
gain some advantage while, for this reason 
or that, making a rapid fortune for you. 
He frankly acknowledges an_ interested 
motive, perhaps, if he is an_ inartistic 
bungler, ‘* because it would be impossible 
to deceive you ;’’ and then what is there 
to do, whether the cash is forthcoming or 
not, except to believe his statements ? 
The ablest and most dangerous ‘‘ borrow- 
er’? we ever knew always acknowledged 
that his securities seemed rubbish to bank- 
ers, though, as the hoped-for lender would 
perceive at a glance, they were worth at 
Jeast three times the proposed investment. 
The witnesses at Dr. Clutterbuck’s exam- 
ination before the Magistrates did not ac- 
cuse him of using this weapon ; but then, 
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they had a country town to face, and were 
horridly ashamed of their own credulity. 
And finally, the artistically plausible man 
must take an interest in each individual 
victim, must desire his benefit or his 
friendship especially among all mankind. 
That takes at once with half mankind, for 
two reasons: one, that every man con- 
siders himself worthy of friendship, and 
likes that to be recognized ; and another, 
that an immense section of mankind have 
an inner self-distrust or doubt of the im- 
pression they make, which special interest 
in them momentarily removes. Women, 
we believe, are invariably robbed under 
this pretext, except in the cases where the 
luxury of self-sacrifice induces them vir- 
tually to rob themselves, 

We can comprehend the success of Jr. 
Clutterbuck’s career in a dim way, upon 
every point but one; but that, we con- 
fess, remains to us a hopeless puzzle. 
What became of the men who saw through 
him? Itis nearly impossible that every 
man to whom he narrated his absurd 
legend about the British Government, and 
Messrs. Rothschild, and 10 per cent. on 
Consol security, should have believed it ; 
and what became of those pecuniary in- 
fidels? Did they all maintain a profound 
silence under circumstances so interesting 
to their neighbors, and so gratifying to the 
rather general form of vanity that exults 
in not being ‘‘done’’?? Did they all 
think themselves exonerated from any 
duty inthe way of protecting their friends, 
or were they all made doubtful by a per- 
fection of plausibility, of their own inevi- 
table conclusions ? We imagine the latter 
to be the probable explanation, and would 
quote it as one more proof of the accuracy 
of Anthony Trollope’s observation of 
human nature. It is the governing point 
in the plot of ‘‘ The Last Chronicle of 
Barset,’’ that the Rev. Josiah Crawley, 
the most original character he ever drew, 
risks repute and liberty, because he post- 
pones his own unchangeable certainty as 
to facts, to his friend’s word, innocently 
given, that they are entirely without 
foundation. A good many excellent peo- 
ple in Bath must have passed through the 
experience which, when Trollope related* 
it, was pronounced so impossibly unreal, 
— Spectator. 
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Again the snow-streaked, many-cen- 
turied figure of Christmas taps at our doors 
with his branch of red berried holly ; 
and assuredly our welcome of him will be 
as hearty as ever it was in the past. Most 
of the Christian Fathers are dead and done 
with, but this the jovialest Father of them 
all is sti:l considerably alive, and his Chris- 
tianity—unless we are wofully mistaken 
—is as sturdy as it was in the days of old. 

In spite of all that has been written on 
the subject, it is hard to imagine that a 
day will ever come when the interest of 
Yule-tide will have been exhausted ; when 
the story of its ancient customs, beliefs 
and traditions will fail to give pleasure ; 
when the preacher will have ceased to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of peace and good. 
will ; when housewives will have forgotten 
the ‘‘receipts for plum-pudding and 
mince-pies ;’’ when the old-world hearti- 
ness and neighborly kindness associated 
with the season will have died out ; when 
men will wonder what their simple ances- 
tors could have meant when they sang the 
quaint carol :— 

** Wolcum be ye that arn her, 
Wolcum alle and mak good cher, 
Wolcum alle another yer, 
Wolcum yol !”’ 

In any case that day has not come yet. 
Christmas and Yule-tide are still magical 
words. If there be any aspect of the 
festival to which one might have fancied 
that nothing new could be added, it is its 
history through the bygone centuries. 
We are all familiar with the connection 
between Christmas and the wild Saturnalia 
of ancient Rome. We know that this 
period of coarse revelry and intoxication 
became associated with the worship of the 
Sun-god Mithra, and that about the year 
273 of our era the feast was fixed for the 
25th December. Then, as “‘ it could only 
be by rivalling the pagan revelries that the 
Christian ceremonies could gain the as- 
cendancy,”’ the festival of the Nativity— 
*transferred, some say, from the last month 
of the Jewish to the last month of the 
Christian year—was established at its pres- 
ent date by Pope Julius about the middle 
of the fourth century. 

From this collocation of the orgies of 
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the heathen and the holy jubilation of the 
Christian, sprang up, we are told, the 
chief characteristics of Yule tide—the 
mummery and miracle-plays, the feasts of 
fools and asses, the boy-bishops, lords of 
misrule and abbots of unreason. 

This account of the ‘* hallowed and 
gracious time’’ is, however, singularly im- 
perfect. The old-school antiquarian over- 
looked the important fact that to the mak 
ing of our Christmas there alsu came the 
great pagan festival of the Scandinavian 
Midwinter. 

The name ‘‘ Christmas,’’ it may be 
mentioned in passing, does not appear to 
have been traced farther back than the 
year 1090, when the term ‘‘ Yule’’ and 
the ‘* Midwinter’’ of the Saxon Chronicle 
yielded place to ‘‘ Cristes meesse ;’’ and 
with regard to the word “‘ Yule,’’ it seems 
that we must abandon the attempt to con- 
nect it with a ‘‘ wheel’’ and the turning 
of the sun in its annual course. Yule, 
yole, iula, géola, and geo! meant a time 
of merry outcry, festive ‘‘ yowling,’’ high- 
pitched singing—a conclusion to which 
our latter-day adjective ‘‘ jolly’’ gives 
some countenance. 

It may be questioned whether the Mid- 
winter sacrifice, the Midsvetrarbl6t, or 
Jélablét, with its Sdnar golt, or atone- 
ment-boar consecrated to Frey, its mighty 
eating and ale-drinking did not count for 
as much in our British festival as the old 
Saturnalia did. In one of: its features it 
was strikingly in harmony with the Chris- 
tian season, for the object of the sacrifice 
was to ensure a good year and peace. 
How naturally welcome to these strong 
and adventurous Vikings must, after all, 
have been the Christmas tidings—peace 
and goodwill ! 

But the new-school antiquarians, the 
experts in comparative folk-lore, have suc- 
ceeded in tracing Yule-tide and its merry- 
makings into an antiquity far beyond the 
carousing Norsemen and the drunken 
slavery of Rome, It is not for us to fol- 
low them through the sequence of evidence 
by which they show that the old mum- 
mery and masquing and guising are a soit 
of middle stage of development between 
the modern drama and the uncouth war- 
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less can we undertake to suggest or to 
criticise the arguments and testimony by 
which they connect the burning of the 
Yule-log of to-day with the obscure and 
mystic rites of that prehistoric time when 
each man worshipped the ancestral spirit 
of his house, or when, as Professor Max 
Miller has it, ‘‘ the hearth was the first 
altar, the father the first elder, the wife 
and the children and slaves the first con- 
gregation gathered together round the 
sacred fire.’’ 

It is evident, therefore, that on the his- 
tory of Christmas the last word has not 
yet been said ; and, indeed, there may 
be a great deal more to add. 

Leaving Dryasdust and his rags and tat- 
ters of ancient days, let us glance at the 
merely sentimental and picturesque side 
of the subject. Yule-tide and Christmas, 
I have said, are still magic words. How 
seldom do we hear or utter them without, 
for at least a moment, being wafted back 
in spirit to the ‘‘ merrie England’’ of the 
powerful barons, of the wealthy religious 
houses, of the oppressed and pauperized 
villeins ! Here in the dusky and uncer- 
tain light of the past we obtain a glimpse 
of the devotion of the people, who, poor 
as they were, would fain, like the Three 
Kings out of the East, have brought gold, 
frankincense and myrrh in homage to the 
new-born Babe. What shaven rubicund 
friar at what church door received the first 
Christmas-box from the laity? Tradition 
knows not, but certain it is that the 
‘* box,’’ which puzzles our young people 
when they hear the word, was a veritable 
coffer of ‘‘ tree’’ or crockery carried round 
for the purpose of collecting. 

In that early time the jovial season was 
one of unstinted eating and drinking, of 
enormous extravagance—redeemed in some 
measure by the fact that the poor were 
made glad by the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table, In 1241 Henry III. 
ordered Westminster Hall to be filled with 
poor people who were to be feasted for a 
week. In 1252 he entertained a thousand 
knights besides peers of the realm, and 
the Archbishop of York gave six hundred 
fat oxen and £2,700 toward the expenses, 
When Richard II. kept Christmas at Lich- 
field two thousand oxen and two hundred 
tuns of wine were consumed and ten thou- 
sand people dined daily at his Majesty’s 
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expense. These details are but straws 
that show which way the wind blew at 
the bitter season— 


** Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate.’’ 


The liberality of the sovereign served as a 
model for the wealthy and powerful among 
his subjects—if model were needed ; but, 
indeed, it was a season of universal good- 
will and friendliness and comfort ;-when 
the living were cheerful givers and the 
memory of the dead was kept green by 
the distribution of welcome doles. 

Passing on to Shakespeare’s days it 
seldom occurs to us to reflect that only 
one-fourth of the Engiand he knew was 
under cultivation. The rest was covered 
with forests, mosses, commons—‘‘ bosky 
acres and unshrubbed downs.’’ Outside 
the twenty-six walled cities the country 
was dotted with 
“Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes and mills—” 


the villages consisting of reed-roofed cot- 
tages, with windows of horn, straggling 
around the village-green with its May- 
pole and pool. The church bell was often 
hung up “in an oke,’’ for lack of a 
steeple. The church doors were furnished 
with heavy handles to which the criminal 
flying from justice might cling till he ob- 
tained entrance. Fairs were held on the 
biidges passing over slow and_ shallow 
rivers, and the causeway across was bor- 
dered with houses, Along the coast the 
cockle-she!] ships of English commerce 
were piloted by the glimmer of beacon- 
fires, pitch pots, and lights on church- 
towers. Is it difficult to understand how 
in such an England the old traditions, the 
old customs, the old superstitions, the old 
charity and jollity lived on from genera- 
tion to generation with little or no change ? 

In singular contrast with these primitive 
conditions of life are the accounts of the 
Christmas pageants at court, of the noisy 
revels under the sceptre of the lord of mis- 
rule in the inns of law. In the very year 
of Shakespeare's death (1616) we find Ben 
Jonson ‘* presenting’? before James I. 
‘* Christmas his Masque’’—a merry ‘‘ gam- 
bol’’ in which we have among the dramatis 
persone Misrule in short cloak and great 
yellow ruff; Carol in long tawny coat, 
with a flute at his girdle ; Gambol like a 
tumbler, with a hoop and bells; New- 
Year’s-Gift in a blue coat, with an orange, 
and a sprig of gilt rosemary on his head ; 
Mumming in a masquing pied suit, with a 
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visor; Wassell, a ‘‘ neat seamster and 
songster’’ (‘‘ ster,’’ observe, though Was- 
sell was a girl), preceded by a page, with 
a brown bowl, dressed with ribbons and 
rosemary ; Post-and-Pair, Offering, Mince- 
pie and Baby-cake. Christmas himself— 
** old Christmas, Christmas of London, 
Captain Christmas’’—enters ‘‘ attired in 
round hose, long stuckings, a close doublet, 
a highi-crowned hat with a brooch, a long, 
thin beard, a truncheon, little ruffs, white 
shoes, his scarfs and garters tied across, 
and his drum beaten before him.” A 
very different figure, it will be observed, 
from the plump, ruddy-faced, frieze- 
gowned Father in this age of the Christ- 
mas Tree. 

From the reign of James I. a gloomy 
reaction set in gradually and_ steadily. 
The joviality and pleasant fooleries of the 
festival were frowned down by the fanati- 
cal Puritans. Stern disapproval became 
intolerance, and intolerance degenerated 
into abuse of power and persecution, In 
the third year of Cromwell’s rule ‘‘ no ser- 
mon was preached (on Christmas Day) 
anywhere (in London) ; no church being 
permitted to be open.’? Evelyn, who 
records the fact, celebrates his Christmas 
at home. In the succeeding years the 
tyranny of the Puritans became even more 
1igorous ; and in 1657 we find a small 
congregation surprised by the Round- 
heads ; and ‘‘ as we went up to receive 
the sacrament, the miscreants held their 
muskets against us, as if they would have 
shot us at the altar.’’ 

During these years, too, the growing 
practice among the nobility of resorting 
to London cast a blight on the country 
observance of Yule-tide. In an old bal- 
lad, ‘* Christmas’s Lamentation,’’ some 
rustic poet laments the sad change : 





** Houses where pleasure once did abound, 
Nought but a dog and a shepherd is found, 
Welladay ! 
Places where Christmas revels did keep, 
Now are become habitations for sheep, 
Welladay, welladay !’ 


In that unhappy interval, it is to be 
feared, many good old practices were set 
aside—among them probably the attend- 
ance of the ‘‘ conscript fathers’ at the 
Christmas service in their robes and chains 
of office. 

In 1660 the old order was restored, to 
the great joy, one would imagine, of the 
mass of the people, for in a ‘‘ carol’’ by 
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Wither, who died in 1667, we have a de- 
lightful picture of the customs and feeling 
of the merry days of Yule. 
** So now is come our joyfullest feast, 
Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly.” 

‘* Every man’s house,’’ says Stow in his 
“Survey of London’’ (1598), ‘‘ of olde 
time was decked with holly and ivy in the 
winter, especially at Christmas.”’ A 
beautiful old practice which, it may be 
hoped, will long survive—with some one, 
froin time to time, to remind people of 
its meaning. For, we are told, the an- 
cient Druids decked their rude temples, 
as we our churches, with this pleasant 
greenery, in order that the shivering syl- 
van spirits might be sheltered from frost 
and snow by nestling among the leaves, 





“* Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas logs are burning, 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning.’’ 


In confirmation of which witness the 
Italian proverb : ‘‘ Ha piu di fare che i 
forni di Natale in Inghilterra’’—‘‘ He’s 
busier than English ovens at Christmas.’’ 
“* Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 

Their hall of musick soundeth, 


And dogs thence with whole shoulders run 
So all things there aboundeth. 


* * * * * 


*“* And those that hardly all the year 
Had bread to eat or rags to wear, 
Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry, 


** Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undone ; 
Some landlords spend their money worse 
On lust and pride at London. 


‘* The wenches with their wassel bowls 
About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild-mare is in bringing. 


** Our kitchen-boy hath broke his box, 
And to the dealing of the oxe 
Our honest neighbors come by flocks, 
And here they will be merry.’ 


These glimpses of Christmas a couple of 
centuries ago may well close with a remin- 
iscence of Mr. Secretary Pepys. On the 
Christmas-eve of the very year in which 
Wither died, Pepys attended a midnight 
mass in the Queen’s chapel in the hope of 
seeing either some spectacle similar to 
what one meets with in Catholic countries 
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—a miniature Bethlehem with straw and 
manger, babe and cattle, and star shining 
through the stable roof, or else some dra- 
matic representation of the scene. There 
was, however, ‘* nothing but high mass,”’ 
and he was sorry he had come, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that ‘* my Lady 
Castlemaine looked prettily in her night- 
clothes,’’? He consoled himself with 
‘*some burnt wine at the ‘ Rose Tavern’ 
door, while the constables came, and two 
or three bellmen went by, it being a fine 
light moonshine morning ; and so home 
round the city.”’ 

What a quaint, queer, old, little Lon- 
don, with its bellman and its Dogberry 
and Verges, is conjured up before the 
mind’s eye in the crisp air of that 1moon- 
light morning two and a quarter centuries 
ago ! 


Descending to more recent days, one 
obtains in the Spectator a charming out- 
line of Christmasin 1711. ‘‘ I have often 
thought,’’ says Sir Roger de Coverley, 
“it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of the win- 
ter. Itis the most dead uncomfortable 
time of the year, when the poor people 
would suffer very much from their poverty 
and cold if they had not good cheer, warm 
fires, and Christmas gambols to support 
them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts 
at this season, and to see the whole village 
merry in my great hall. I allow a double 
quantity of malt to my small beer, and 
set it running for twelve days to every one 
that calls for it. I have always a piece 
of cold beef and a mince-pye upon the 
table, and am wonderfully pleased to see 
my tenants pass away a whole evening in 
playing their innocent tricks and smutting 
one another.’’ 

Is there not a wonderful charm about 
every scrap of the doings of those old 
times! What a curious, beguiling story 
it would be could some old oak tell how 
Christmas was kept through four or five 
centuries in some inland hamlet or some 
solitary fishing village on the sea-board ! 
For few local beliefs and observances have 
found their way into our books, and many 
have passed out of memory during the last 
fifty years. 

It has been recorded for us that in 
northern byres and ‘ shippons’’ the cattle 
will kneel all Christmas night in honor of 
the mystery of Bethlehem ; that the bees 
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in their hives will hum the Hundredth 
Psalm ; that all night the cock will crow. 
Goblins, ‘‘ boggarts,’’ spectral guardians 
of buried treasures, of wrecked bullion 
ships, or rich merchant craft, will all be 
off guard till the Zte, missa est of the mid- 
night mass. Except in perhaps a few out- 
of-the-way places tradesmen have long 
ceased to give their customers candles to 
light-in the Nativity, babes of paste, or 
bread decorated with a lamb’s head—the 
ewe, or yule loaf ; and probably few who 
now make mince-pies recollect that the 
eastern spices are intended to remind us 
of the offerings of the star-led Magi. 

When the peal of midnight bells swings 
out through the length and breadth of 
Great Britain the old ‘gospel— 


** Peace and good-will, good-will and peace, 
Peace and good-will, to all mankind,”’ 


when cathedral answers church, and chapel 
responds to cathedral, will it be remem- 
bered that sea-board folk may hear still 
the chimes and the singing from the old 
submerged churches where there was shore 
in the ancient time, and that lights may 
be seen and midnight masses heard among 
the mouldering ruins of old-world prioties ? 

Let not any of these fragments of the 
faith of a simple and ignorant people be 
treated scornfully, if there be any reason 
to believe that they helped to keep alive 
the kindly Christmas spirit and to preserve 
for these days a season of the year con- 
secrated to charity, brotherhood, warmth 
of heart, and innocent enjoyment. 

What better things could they have pre- 
served, for are not these the result of an 
attempt to give a practical expression to 
the faith of man in those *‘ good tidings 
of great joy’? announced by the angel ? 
Indeed, if we may accept the views of 
Michelet, the extravagant ‘‘ Feast of the 
Ass’? was no outburst of grotesque ribald- 
ry, but an earnest effort on the part of 
the peasant, in an age of hunger, toil, 
and oppression, to include the animal, 
that ‘‘ serf of seifs,’’ within the scheme 
of Christian hope and pity. The serf 
could not forget that his yoke-fellow in 
labor had stood by the crib at Bethlehem 
and had borne the Saviour amid the wav- 
ing palm-branches of Jerusalem. A fool- 
ish attempt !—but how much worthier 
than that indifference to the sufferings of 
the ‘‘ lower brethren’? which has necessi- 
tated a society for their protection. 
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Whatever there may be in the story of 
Christmas that we are willing to let slip 
into the dust and oblivion of the past, it is 
at least worth our while to cherish the 
spirit which finds expression in a song 
printed ‘‘ from an old copy” in Edinburgh 
in 1621 :-— 

** My saull and lyfe, stand up and see 

Quha lyes in ane cribe of tree ; 
Quhat babe is that, so gude and faire ? 
It is Christ, God's sonne and aire, 


January, 


‘*O God! that made all creature, 
How are thou become so pure (poor), 
That on the hay and stray will lye 
Amang the asses, oxin, and kye. 


*¢ O, my deir hert, young Jesus sweit, 
Prepare thy creddill in my spreit, 
And IJ sall rocke thee in my hert, 
And never mair from thee depart.” 


—Good Words. 


LITERARY 
NEW LIGHT ON THE GLACIAL PERIOD, 


Tse Cause or aN Ice Ace. By Sir Robert 
Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland, author of ‘‘Star Land.’’ New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the first issue of a new series en- 
titled the ‘‘ Modern Science Series,” which 
promises to be in its seope and purpose not 
unlike the “ International Scientific Series,” 
with which the name of the Appletons has so 
long been associated, and of which, indeed, 
they were joint projectors, if we are not mis- 
taken. The new issne opens worthily with a 
work of great interest by a prominent scien- 
tist, and embodies not exactly a new theory, 
but freshly put and augmented proofs bearing 
on the causes of that most remarkable phe- 
nomenon or series of phenomena known as 
the glacial epoch. Professor Ball states it 
briefly in his introduction as follows : ‘‘ The 
study of the ice age is connected with the two 
greatest of the natural sciences. Geology has 
appealed to Astronomy to aid her in the solu- 
tion of a great problem, and we are now to 
discuss both the question which the geologists 
have put and the answer which the astrono- 
mers have given.” 

The existence of an immensely extended 
period of glaciation, existing over a very large 
portion of the northern half of the surface of 
our globe at a not remote geological period, is 
among the best-established facts, Our au- 
thor thus summarizes its advent and prog- 
ress : ‘‘ We must imagine that the cap of ice 
and snow which is normal at the Pole com- 
mences to enlarge its boundaries, It refuses 
to remain confined within that Arctic Circle, 
which we are now fortunately permitted to 
regard as its legitimate home, and it creeps 
downward and invades the temperate latitude, 
Centuries and, perhaps, even thousands of 
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years must have elapsed before the ice had 
eompletely occupied the area destined for 
glacial devastation. Donbtless the progress 
was intermittent, The ice-sheet advanced 
during the winter, it retreated during the 
summer, but each advance exceeded the sub- 
sequent retreat, until at Jast the southern 
limits of the glaciated districts were reached, 
Then some of the fairest regions of our globe 
lay crushed for ages beneath a superincum- 
bent load of ice hundreds or thousands of 
feet in thjckness, The life, both animal and 
vegetable, which had formerly abourded in 
these countries in the days when their climote 
was still temperate, had necessarily retreated 
before the encroaching ice, and now sought 
for generations the hospitalities of southern 
climes. It was designed, however, that the 
desolating presence of an ice-sheet should be 
eternal. Amelioration began at Jast to take 
place in the climate. The ice withdrew each 
summer farther than it had advanced during 
the preceding winter. Doubtless the trans 
formation was a very slow one. Centuries 
must have been required before the ice-sheet 
had completely retreated within its original 
boundaries, and the climates of the entire 
hemisphere had regained their normal con- 
dition.’’ Professor Ball, like Croll and 
Geikie, differs from Lyell and the earlier 
geologists, and finds the causes of the glacial 
period in purely astronomical canses, In 
correcting certain errors made by Croll and 
Geikie, and setting forth the astronomical 
conditions with greater exactness and fulness, 
Professor Ball’s book merits an important 
place in the literature of the subject, and 
calls for the praise of valuable original inves- 
tigation, We can do no more than make a 
very brief statement of the author's argument 
bearing on the astronomical theory of glacia- 
tion, 
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In the larger astronomical sense we may 
consider that there are but two seasons, sum- 
mer and winter, determined by the time elaps- 
ing between the equinoxes, March 31st and 
September 31st, the seasons being reversed on 
either side of the equator, While in theory 
the lengths of the seasons are nearly equal, 
practically they may vary widely in the sense 
of their being coincident with the greater or 
less agreement of their periods with the con- 
ditions which favor the free radiation of the 
solar heat, This is owing to the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, which is in the shape of 
an ellipse, and the varying inclination of the 
line of equinoxes to the major axis of the 
ellipse. That is to say, the line of equinoxes 
revolves around the plane of the earth's orbit, 
and may come to occupy every conceivable 
position with reference to the major axis. 
This change is known as the precession of 
the equinoxes, Every 21,000 years ‘the line 
of the equinoxes is so placed with reference 
to the elliptic path of the earth that the dif- 
ference in duration between the two seasons 
attains a maximum, that maximum depending 
on the eccentricity of the orbit at the time, 
The maximum of difference under present con- 
ditions of eccentricity is thirty-three days, and 
the actual difference at the present period is 
only seven days. Again, it is an established fact 
that sixty-three per cent of the annual radiation 
from the sun comes during the summer and 
thirty-seven per cent during the winter, the 
earth living partly on its own stored-up heat 
during the colder season, We may now per- 
ceive the possible conditions of a glacial 
epoch—a greatly extended length of the win- 
ter season, receiving but thirty-seven per 
cent of the solar radiation of the year, short 
but intensely hot summers, and long but in- 
tensely cold winters, In a glacial period, 
then, to be exact, there would be under the 
present eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 229 
heat units spread over 166 days and 136 heat 
units spread over 199 days. ‘Those relations 
would be exactly reversed in the other hemi- 
sphere, giving a corresponding period of geni- 
ality. The unit of heat as expressed here 
represents the thermal force which maintains 
the temperature of the earth at about 300° F. 
above what the earth would have without 
that heat, or what is supposed to be the tem- 
perature of interstellar space. Each tenth of 
a unit of heat would roughly correspond to a 
rise or fall of mean temperature of 30° or 
more, The long winter of 199 days, when 
the average heat is only two thirds of a unit, 


leads to the accumulation of ice and snow, 
which forms the glacial epoch. The short 
winter of 166 days, when the temperature is 
.06 of a unit above that of our present winter, 
presents the condition necessary for the mild 
interglacial epoch. 

Yet something more than extreme cold is 
needed for the formation of an ice age, An 
excessive ice-sheet presupposes a vast amount 
of vapor, which under refrigeration is pre- 
cipitated in the form of snow, This moisture 
cannot be derived from the region where ex- 
treme glaciation is in progress, Of course the 
vapor arising during the short hot summer in 
the glacial region would only fall in the form 
of rain. Whence, then, does this original 
material of snow and ice come? The answer 
is found in the fact that the hemisphere op- 
posed to the glacial region enjoys simultane- 
ously a condition of great heat and geniality, 
The superabundance of aqueous vapor in the 
latter region corresponds to the arid refriger- 
ation of the other one. These dense clouds 
of moisture, constantly raised from the great 
wastes of ocean by the fervid sun, are carried 
by the steady winds which inevitably set in 
the direction of the colder climatic area, till 
they are chilled into snowflakes. So the non- 
glacial climate operates by a fixed law to help 
the growth of the glacial conditions in the 
opposite hemisphere. Such is a very brief 
and necessarily imperfect summary of the 
great Irish astronomer's solution of the glacial 
problem, Itis an explanation fully consistent 
with the best established scientific facts, and 
has he merit of a perfectly adequate modus 
operandi. The book is couched in a very 
clear and simple style, and the author uses as 
little technical or scientific phraseology as 
possible, All those interested in one of the 
most fascinating and important of all the great 
scientific questions will find this brief vol- 
ume, which contains less than twe hundred 
pages, very well worth study, if that can be 
called study which carries the reader along 
irresistibly once he begins to read, 
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Pastets oF Men. First Series. By Paul 
Bourget. Translated by Katharine Preston 
Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A Wipowek InpEED. By Rhoda Broughton 
and Elizabeth Bisland. (Appleton’s ‘ Town 
and Country Library.’’) New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. 

THE Fiicut or THESHAaDow. By George Mac- 
donald, author of ‘* The Elect Lady,’’ ‘‘ The 
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Marquis of Lossie,” ete. (Appleton's 
“Town and Country Library.’’) New 


York : D. Appleton & Co. 


Paul Bourget is one of the foremost of con- 
temporary French writers in the use of that 
delicate skill which lends so perfect a charm 
to simplicity of incident. He is essentially a 
realist, in the fact that he uses material which 
lies easily within the horizon of every day, 
but the spirit with which he touches this to 
an ideal grace or to a deep illumination of the 
spirit is the breath of the imagination which 
transfigures or, in other words, creates, It 
isin his minor work that this power shines 
no less than in tlo;e larger pictures of life, 
which are crowded with figures. The little 
collection of sketches is properly designated 
** pastels,’ 

Of these three short stories, ‘‘ A Saint,” 
“ Monsieur Legremaudet,”’ and ‘‘ Two Little 
Boys,” the first may be specially noted as an 
admirable example of the author. The nar- 
rative is like the simple record of a diary, the 
chance experiences of a traveller’s day in 
Italy, yet the setting is so exquisite, the mise 
en scene of the little tragedy, for such it may 
be called, so full of artistic finish as to make 
it fascinating. The writer meets a young 
Frenchman in Italy, and together they visit 
an ancient convent where an old fresco had 
been recently uncovered. The prior, Dom 
Griff, showed them among other things a 
casket of ancient and valuable Roman coins, 
the value of which is for the first time re- 
vealed to him, Several of the finest of these 
are stolen by Philippe Dubois, who needs 
money to start him in his career as a writer. 
The theft is discovered and traced, but Dom 
Griffi insists that nothing shall be said on the 
subject. He treats the already repentant 
thief with divine gentleness and compassion, 
and on the eve of parting asks his two visitors 
to accept from him several of the coins as a 
souvenir of the visit. Let the author tell the 
rest of the story with his own consummate 
dramatic brevity : 

“Philippe made no answer. He turned 
hastily to the window and looked at the green 
prospect we had so much admired on our 
arrival; he was plunged in thought. J 
opened the coffer and took a coin at random 
to obey our entertainer ; then I went into the 
bedroom My heart was beating hard. 
Presently I heard the young man rush away ; 
quick, quick rang his footsteps in the direc- 
tion of the monk’s cell. His pride was con- 
quered. He had gone to return the stolen 
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coins and confess his fault. In what words 
he addressed the father he had so insolently 
compared to the late Hyacinthe, and how the 
latter answered him I shall never know ; but 
when we were once more in the carriage, and 
Pasquale was saying to his mare, ‘“ Come, 
Zara, show your legs,’’ I turned to give an- 
other glance at the convent we were leaving 
and to bow to the abbé; and as I did sol 
saw in the look which my companion was 
casting on the simple monk the dawn of another 
soul. No, the era of miracles is not over, but 
saints are needed, and they are scarce,’’ 
This is fine art. The other two stories are 
marked by the same qualities of form and 
spirit, 

The collaboration of Rhoda Broughton with 
Miss Elizabeth Bisland, the latter of whom 
recently distinguished herself by travelling 
around the world alone in considerably less 
than eighty days, has many of the distinctive 
marks of the first-named author so well known 
in English fiction. One can scarcely guess 
how far Miss Bisland has contributed to the 
value of the story, and so we must take things 
for granted, ‘‘A Widower Indeed” is a bit- 
ter and ignoble tragedy, and, we must claim, 
scarcely consistent with the conditions of 
average human nature, even as postulated in 
the wretched hero, Edward Lygon, the fel- 
low of an Oxford college, loses a charming and 
beautiful wife, whom he had loved passion- 
ately, The profound grief of his loss com- 
pletely unmans him, and “ at each step of the 
year he seems to step deeper and deeper into 
the bottomless morass of his endless sorrow,”’ 
He meets a charming American girl, who 
strives to console him, and who does succeed 
in some slight measure in dulling the edge of 
his persistent melancholy. By and by the 
unfortunate widower, who seems to be an 
essentially feminine spirit in the weakness 
and pliability of his nature, is brought within 
the claws of two adventurous and unscrupu- 
lous women, relatives of his own, mother and 
daughter, to whom the Lygon property and 
fellowship offer an attractive bait. By a most 
palpable and barefaced trick as old as the 
comedies of Menander—a game known as the 
panel trick to the police of every big city, 
though played in this case with more refine- 
ment and social dexterity—Lygor is made to 
believe that a wound has been inflicted on 
the reputation of the younger Crichton woman 
which marriage alone can salve. The dénoue- 
ment is that the poor victim is dragged to the 
altar, crowned with a matrimonial garland 
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more torturing than a crown of thorns, and 
shortly afterward he dies a madman. The 
sad story is told with a!l of Miss Broughton’s 
point and force, but one can scarcely concede 
that she is justified in using so stale and 
foolish a device in working out the machinery 
of the story. Even so sensitive, bruised, and 
flaccid a spirit as that described in the hero 
could scarcely be forced by such a trick to an 
act so terribly revolting and distasteful as this 
second marriage, his heart still passionately 
adoring the dead wife, with a creature he de- 
spises. But it need scarcely be said that the 
vigor and directness with which Miss Brough- 
ton tells a story will carry off a good deal of 
incongruity and folly in the attribution of 
human motive, 


George Macdonald's new novel is good in 
its own way, and has the characteristics of 
his work, pleasant and natural pictures of 
rural life and people, a genuine flavor of pro- 
vincial experience, with inevitable threads of 
sombre melodrama worked into the thread of 
his fiction, A pretty love story occurring be- 
tween the young heroine and the heir of an 
estate adjoining the place where she lives 
with an eccentric and kind-hearted old uncle 
is crossed by the machinations of the boy- 
lover's putative mother, Lady Cairnedge, who 
is little better than a devil. How this female 
Mephistopheles plots and works to secure her 
ends we must leave the reader to discover, 
without doing more than piquing his curi- 
osity. In the end, as in all well conducted 
novels on the Cook tourist plan, the wicked- 
ness of the bad woman is foiled, and she is 
ousted from her position in her house by the 
discovery of George Day, her supposed son, 
that she is not his mother. All this is com- 
plicated by the turning up of a twin brother of 
the heroine’s uncle, under the most romantic 
conditions, and the raking out from an ancient 
limbo of forgotten things some most ex- 
traordinary episodes connecting the early life 
of the false Duessa, this wicked Lady Cairn- 
edge, with the lives of the two twin uncles, 
each one of whom had for years supposed 
that he had killed the other, in which she 
had been their evil genius, All this highly 
melodramatic raw material is very deftly 
handled by Mr, Macdonald, to constitute a stir- 
ring story quite of the sort currently described 
by the conventional reviewer in such glowing 
language as, ‘‘So absorbing that the reader 
cannot lay it by till he reaches the last page.” 
Without going quite as far as this, we can 
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assure mademoiselle that the author has writ- 
ten a very prettily told story, with pleasant 
sketches of rural life and rural people, and 
that he has lost none of a certain homespun 
charm of style which most of us, who have 
had a taste of him, enjoy, 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Tue Lirrte Lapirs. By Helen Milman. II- 
lustrated by Emily F. Harding. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This is something lying on the borderland 
between a story for girls and the full-fledged 
novel, That its interest turns largely on a 
love-story, marriage, and those complications 
which involve adult passions and sympathies, 
seems to make it a little inconsistent with its 
primary purpose, It is true that young girls 
are more mature in their grasp of the emo- 
tional side of life than young lads, who up to 
the age of fifteen or thereabouts generally 
scoff at such matters, being vastly more in- 
terested in sport and adventure than they are 
in love and marriage. But however the 
juveniles of the tender sex may like to read 
at ten or twelve about the interests which re- 
late to the age of twenty and upward, it is 
none the less not the most wholesome read- 
ing for them. ‘‘ The Little Ladies’’ we think 
a little high-flown, a bowshot beyond its 
mark ; but this objection being overlooked, it 
appears to be rather a well-written picture of 
English life. How far it is true to the spirit 
and reality of that society we do not under- 
tuke to judge, It is prettily bound and hand- 
somely illustrated, and has many of the quali- 
fications of an acceptable holiday book, 
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Tue Trustees of the British Museum will 
shortly issue the second instalment of Dr. 
Bezold’s “ Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets 
in the Kouyunjik Collection.’’ This volume 
will contain the descriptions of nearly six 
thousand tablets and fragments which formed 
part of the famous clay library preserved by 
the kings of Assyria at Nineveh. This library 
was founded by Assurbanipal, z.c, 668-626, 
and contained official documents which had 
been sent to Sargon and Sennacherib by the 
generals of the army and others, as well as a 
series of works relating to every branch of 
science known to the Assyrians, and copies of 
ancient classical books and legends from 
Babylonia, In this volume will be founda 
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classification of omen and astrological texts, a 
work which has never before been attempted ; 
and a considerable number of important ex- 
tracts are printed in the cuneiform characters, 


Mr, Hatt Care is to write a novel for serial 
publication in Chambers’s Journal in 1894 or 
1895, so far in advance do novelists arrange 
for the production of their work, Announce- 
ments have already been made of other stories 
of this author to appear elsewhere in 1892 
and 1893. One of these is to be on a theme 
that must be new to fiction—the sale of the 
Isle of Man to the English Crown by the last 
of the Manx lords, the Athols, Mr. Caine has 
already touched upon the saga-like possibili- 
ties of this subject in his Royal Institution 
lectures. 

Just three years ago Mr. C Drury E. Fort- 
num presented to the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford a large part of his collection, which 
illustrates by superb examples the entire his- 
tory of art, from early Greek times down to 
the Italian Renaissance. We now hear that 
he has offered the remainder of his collection 
to the university, subject to certain condi- 
tions ; and that he is further willing to build 
a gallery for its reception, at his own expense, 
The site proposed is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Taylorian Institution, but not 
facing the street, where the university has re- 
cently acquired some property. Upon the 
collection it would be difficult to place a 
value ; but we understand that the sum of 
money which Mr. Fortnum offers to devote to 
the gallery is £10,000. 

Tue English edition of M. Bonvalot’s 
Travels in Tibet is now in a forward state 
of preparation, and will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co, in one large volume 
of about 500 pages. In the course of their 
journey from the frontier of Siberia to the 
coast of Tonquin, M. Bonvalot and Prince 
Henry of Orleans passed through regions 
which no European had previously traversed ; 
and the work about to be issue will contain 
a full record of the severe privations and suf- 
ferings they endured during their eventful 
travels. The book will be furnished with 
about 100 illustrations, made principally from 
photographs taken by Prince Henry, and a 
large route map in colors, 


Tue readers of F. von Bodenstedt will re- 
gret to hear that his wife, who for many years 
past has been suffering, is now very seriously 
ill, Madame Bodenstedt was described by 
George Eliot in her memoirs as “ a delicate 
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creature who sang us some charming Bavarian 
Volkslieder ; this was in the year 1858, The 
poet himself is also unwell, but ever at work. 
His new poem, ‘‘ Theodora: ein Sang aus 
dem Harzwald,’’ will appear at Christmas in a 
choicely illustrated edition. It was written 
this summer during a six weeks’ visit to the 
Harz Mountains, that rise not far from the 
poet’s birthplace, Peine, 


Proressor H. D. Munxer, of Vienna, is 
going to publish a new and critical edition of 
the diary of the so-called Eldad of the tribe 
of Dan, who pretended to have visited the 
Ten Tribes in the year 880 4.p. This diary, 
which was printed for the first time in 1480, 
and has been reprinted several times since, 
has been fully investigated in Graetz's ‘* His- 
tory of the Jews,’’ vol. v.; in the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, vol. i.; and more especially by 
Herr A. Epstein, of Vienna, who published 
an edition of the various texts found in ss., 
and drew his own conclusions from them in 
his monograph, It is more than probabie 
that Eldad’s diary was imitated in the letters 
addressed by the famous Prester John to the 
Emperor Frederick and to the Pope Eugenius 
IV. Besides the printed text of Eldad’s diary, 
it is contained in twelve mss.—viz., two in the 
British Museum, three in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, four at St. Petersburg, one in each of 
the libraries of Parma, Rome, and Vienna, 
one of which is an Arabic translation. Pro- 
fessor H. D, Miiller is sure to establish with 
the help of these mss. a correct text, which 
will be of value for the strange geographical 
names which it contains, The professor's 
publication will appear in the Denkschriften of 
the Vienna Academy. 

Tue Sultan has taken into his employment 
Dr. J. Louis Sabunjie, a Syrian, who is known 
in the East as the editor and proprietor of an 
illustrated Arabic and English periodical 
called An-nahlah. He had gone to Constanti- 
nople about a railway speculation, according 
to the Levant Jlerald, and the Sultan has re- 
tained him, giving him a residence, gifts of 
money, and a salary of £30 a month. 

AccorpinG to the Athenwum some devout 
American ladies are reported to have collected 
a large sum of money for the purpose of erect- 
ing at Chicago a monument to Queen Isabella 
the Catholic, who patronized Columbus ; but 
as she was an ardent promoter of the Inquisi- 
tion, some persons of an antagonistic mode 
of thought have decided on erecting an “‘ op- 
position monument,” devoted to Lessing, as 
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the champion of tolerance. Professor Otto 
Lessing, the artist of the Lessing-Denkmal at 
Berlin, will be the sculptor. 


M. Emmex Oxtivier is publishing immedi- 
ately, through M. Garnier, of Paris, a work on 
Michael Angelo, in which there is as much 
theology and political history as fine art. 
M. Emile Ollivier has completed three vol- 
umes on the origin of the war of 1870, with 
two volumes of introduction on the foreign 
policy of the Second Empire, in which he rec- 
ords the struggle between the partisans of the 
Russian and those of the English alliance. 
The publication of this work on modern his- 
tory will begin in 1892. 


Tue Rev. R. H. Charles, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, is preparing a new edition of the 
Ethiopie text of the Book of Enoch from a 
more complete and more correct ms, in the 
British Museum, brought from Magdala, and 
not used for the latest edition by Professor 
Dillmann, The preface will contain a new 
view concerning the fragments out of which 
the book has been composed, 


Mr. QuaritrcH in London, and the Clarendon 
Press Depository in Oxford, are about to issue 
the first two of the cheap fac-similes of printed 
rarities in the Bodleian projected by its pres- 
ent librarian, Mr. Nicholson. One of these is 
the ‘‘ Ars moriendi that is to saye the craft for 
to deye for the helthe of mannes sowle,” 
printed about 1491 by Caxton or Wynken de 
Worde. The Bodleian copy is perfect and 
unique, and the photolithograph of it, with a 
bibliographical introduction, will be published 
at eighteenpence, The other fac-simile, which 
will be published at a shilling, is a photolitho- 
graph of a remarkable historical tract, the 
Bodleian copy of which is the only one men- 
tioned by bibliographers : its title is ‘‘ Ordine 
della solennissima processione fatta dal Som- 
mo Pontifice nell’ alma citta di Roma, per la 
felicissima noua della destruttione della setta 
Vgonotana,’”’ and it was printed at Rome in 
1572, the very year of the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew’s Day. 


” 


Herr Horst Kout has undertaken to fur- 
nish complete materials for a political history 
of Prince Bismarck, under the title of ‘‘ First 
Bismarck : Regesten zu einer Wissenschaft- 
lichen Biographie des Ersten Deutschen 
Reichskanzlers.’’ The first volume, which 
extends to 1871 inclusive, has just been pub- 
lished ; the second volume is expected next 
spring. 


Tue Society of Historical Theology at Ox- 
ford has decided to publish the revised trans- 
lation of Genesis and Exodus in parallel col- 
umns, according to the supposed various docu- 
ments, which the compilers made use of —Vviz., 
the Elohist, the Yahvist, etc. A German 
translation in this form was published a year 
ago by Professors Kautzsch and Socin, only 
not in columns, but running on with different 
type for the various documents. 

ooo —___—__ 
MISCELLANY. 

RiIpE on AN AVALANCHE.—It was uninterest- 
ing work the tramp from the hut to the first 
snow. Now and again the clouds cleared 
away and discovered Grindelwald ulready gay 
with its flags—for the railway was to be 
opened that day. But such glimpses were 
few and far between, Nothing but the black 
mist and the oozy grass could beseen, Some- 
times the leading guide told us to be careful 
not to kick our shins against projecting rocks, 
or uttered a deep curse at the weather. But 
we—as obedient as Ulysses's crew—plodded 
on without a word, and looked in vain for the 
promised change in the leaden blackness of 
the mist, But not a rift appeared in the en- 
veloping pall, A continued and monotonous 
darkness was around us, and when we were 
roped together we—I speak for ourselves and 
not our guides, of course—had no more idea 
of where we were than a benighted English- 
man on a Scotch moor. Our intention had 
been to ‘‘ traverse” the mountain and descend 
on Rosenlani, and so when we came to a kind 
of ice-fall our head guide did not eut very big 
steps, but simply satisfied himself with pro- 
viding us with footholds sufficient for the as- 
cent. This work of cutting steps was long. 
The particles of ice that were flying from the 
ice-axe of the guide were most ingenious in 
finding their way down our necks and dis- 
solving themselves between our shirts and our 
skins, As the guide said himself, you must 
be a mountaineer to really enjoy such little 
incidents, When once we were on the top of 
this slope of ice the guides called a halt and 
we opened the sacks to eat. I noticed in one 
of our sacks a stick abont two feet in length, 
and, attached to it, a huge red flag, On in- 
quiry I found that it was intended to do the 
donble duty of marking the first ascent of the 
year as well as that of doing honor to the féle 
in Grindelwald, which was being held that 
day on the oczasion of the opening of the 
railway. I did not look upon it with friendly 
eyes, It seemed to me a bad omen, 
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With the same impenetrable mist around us 
we packed our sacks and continued our way. 
Soon we began to hear the roaring of ava- 
lanches all around us. I consulted the guides, 
but they said that the slope up which we had 
to go was so slight that it was almost impos- 
sible to start an avalanche. And I must say 
that, from my subsequent experience, I should 
now be of their opinion, Certainly the south 
wind that was blowing was making the snow 
very soft, and every now and again small 
patches would detach themselves and go hiss. 
ing away for about twenty yards. In fact, so 
frequent were the noises of avalanches around 
us and the slipping away of these small patches 
of snow at our feet that familiarity with them 
made us—if not contemptuous of them—at 
least very regardless, We were plodding on 
up the slope in single file, and each one was 
bewailing the monotony of it. Now and 
again a little excitement was obtained by one 
of us dropping into a crevasse and being 
pulled out again as best we could manage it. 
One of these incidents had just occurred, and 
we were again on our way, when we heard a 
crack and a hiss, and without a warning found 
ourselves rolling and tumbling on the crest of 
an avalanche, I can only speak of my own 
feelings at the time. I remember thinking to 
myself, ‘“‘ Well, we are al] done for now,’’ and 
at the same time I had a bitter feeling of re- 
gret for having persisted in our attempt in 
spite of the bad weather, The first effect of 
the avalanche was to throw me on my back 
and to carry me head downward some twenty 
yards. Then by a great effort I managed to 
turp myself round and get on the top of the 
moving mass, I saw Andreas—the leading 
guile—but a few feet from me, and I per- 
ceived too that he was in great. pain, for his 
face was contorted with agony, and he was 
groaning. I had this view but for a few sec- 
onds, for I was once again turned upside 
down and my head was buried in the snow. 
I have often heard that in great crises of dan- 
ger little things remain impressed upon the 
mind that one would think would not even be 
noticed. I remember that in the rough and 
tumble of the avalanche the elastic of my 
“‘ goggles,’’ or snow spectacles, became undone, 
and I remember equally well being determined 
not to lose them. I grasped them tightly ani 
never let go of them during the whole of this 
ride on and in the avalanche. It is useless, 
of course, to deny that I was in a most terri- 
ble ‘‘ funk’ all the time, and heartily wished 
either for a stoppage or a quick death, All 
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the previous accounts that I had read of ava- 
ianche adventures passed through my brain, 
and I had the horrible remembrance that 
death generally resulted either from suffoca- 
tion or from the pressure of the mass when it 
stopped, I looked forward, therefore, to 
death in any case, but I hoped and prayed it 
would come to me by the pressure of the snow 
rather than by suffocation. But, of course, 
these thoughts flashed through my head Jike 
lightning, and when next I came to the sur- 
face I perceived that the mass was slowing up 
in front, and the death I anticipated seemed 
to be near at hand, But it was not to be, 
luckily forme. The mass stopped, us it were, 
altogether, and there must have been but 
little pressure, The front guide seemed to 
suffer a little, for he gave an extra big groan 
and then all was quiet. As soon as I eould 
extricate my legs from the mass of snow I 
looked around, and was very thankful and 
glad to see my companions all above us —all 
safe and sound, but Jeft in rather a heap by 
theavalanche, Ineed hardly say how quickly 
a run was made to the brandy bottle, and how 
we refreshed ourselves and drew fresh courage 
from it. Nor did we delay. Gathering up 
our things, we fairly rushed down the rest of 
the snow slope, the guide throwing away with 
a deep German curse the flag and stick he 
had brought up to commemorate the first as- 
cent of the Wetterhorn. We came down the 
ice-fall in double-quick time, expecting it to 
be swept every moment by another avalanche, 
Once in safety away from the snow, we burst 
into words, and each recounted his own ex- 
periences in his first and—it is to be hoped— 
his last ride with an avalanche,—-Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


A Marcu TorovGH THE GREAT PERSIAN DeEs- 
ERT.—Just as the sun was low on the horizon, 
found us approaching the brilliant white ex- 
panse which had attracted our attention so 
much on the previous day. This we found to 
be more immediately surrounded by a stretch 
of swampy ground, through which wound a 
single path, trodden into some degree of con- 
sistency by the traffic of ages, In the winter 
the ground on either side of this must consti- 
tute a regular morass, to judge from the skele- 
tons lying about of animals who had wandered 
off the track, and, apparently sinking into it, 
had been unable to extricate themselves again, 
and thus died as they fell. After following 
this track for about a couple of miles, we came 
upon the actual sheet of salt, This at the 
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edge was soft and sloppy, like half-melted 
icc ; but, as we proceeded, it gained more 
and more in consistency, till at a distance of 
three or four miles it resembled nothing more 
than very solid ice, strong enough to bear any 
weight, After marching for a further dis- 
tance of five or six miles upon this strange 
surface, we halted, to examine, as far as we 
could, its composition ; and by means of an 
iron tent-peg and a hammer, we endeavored 
to detach a block to take with us; but we 
found it far too hard for us to be able to make 
any impression, and though we succeeded in 
bending our tent-pins, we made no impression 
upon the salt beyond detaching a few chips, 
which we were obliged to be satisfied with as 
the result of our labors ; these we found to be 
of the purest white, and as hard as granite, 
though later on, in exposure to the damper 
air beyond the margin of the salt plain, they 
turned a grayish color and lost a good deal of 
their consistency, becoming quite pliable in 
the hands. We were told that at this distance 
from the land the salt incrustation was many 
feet thick ; and this we could easily believe to 
be the fact. Having completed the examina- 
tion, we continued our way; and anything 
more weird and unworldlike than the scene 
which surrounded us, it would be difficult to 
imagine. The last gleams of daylight had 
now disappeared, and the moon was shining 
brightly upon our way, All round us lay a 
boundless expanse of the most brilliant white 
salt, glimmering like snow in its light, and 
unbroken by any relief to the dead monotony 
of the effect thus produced, except in such 
cases as here and there a bush or a piece of 
stick, blown off the neighboring plains, had 
got imbedded in its surface. Not a sound 
was to be heard except the tramp of the ani- 
mals and the clang of the mule bells, while 
every now and then, as a high wind was blow- 
ing, a piece of bramble or a wisp of grass 
would come racing past, along the level sur- 
face, in a ghostly manner that was quite calcu- 
lated to make one start. The effect of the 
moonlight upon the white ground was to ren- 
der things less discernible than had we been 
on land ; and we could easily understand how 
easy it must be to lose one’s way here, for 
once or twice, getting separated from the 
kaffila, we found that the only guide to its 
position was the sound of its bells, The 
track, moreover, was of the vaguest descrip- 
tion, the only signs by which it could be dis- 
tinguished being the traces left by previous 
kaflilas ; and these occasionally failed us, so 


that more than once we found ourselves, to 
our consternation, wandering off the route on 
to a surface which had apparently never been 
touched by man or beast. We crossed the 
margin of the salt, on our entrance upon it, 
about 6,30 p.m., and marching steadily at an 
average pace of not less than three and a half 
miles an hour, we found ourselves at the other 
side about 3 a.m., and must thus have trav- 
ersed a distance from edge to edge of about 
twenty-five miles in a straight line. From 
the view which we obtained at various points 
of the vast hollow in which this incrustation 
is accumulated, and from the accounts of the 
people dwelling near, we reckoned that the 
total extent covered by it could not be less 
than about four hundred square miles, if only 
it stretched in the direction from east to west 
as faras it did in that in which we had crossed 
it, from north to south ; but, as far as we 
could judge, it must have extended much 
farther. 

It is difficult to explain the origin of this 
strange phenomenon, It may be that this in- 
crustation is the deposit accumulated in the 
vast low-lying plain in the course of centuries 
upon centuries, during which the rainfall and 
the annual melting of the snows upon the 
mountains, besides the perennial streams 
which all drain into this basin, have brought 
down in their waters from the strata of salt 
through which they have passed these incal- 
culable quantities of salt in solution. The 
summer sun has dried up the water by evapo- 
ration, and left the salt deposit lying upon a 
soil more or less saturated with moisture. 
The layer of salt thus deposited has gained in 
thickness and consistency year by year, till it 
has become, at a distance from its margin on 
either side, a solid homogeneots mass of the 
purest salt such as, in any other country than 
Persia, would constitute a natural treasure of 
great vajue, for here there is no occasion for 
mining expenses; the salt has only to be 
broken up by dynamite or other means and 
carted away. But so deficient are the sim- 
plest means of communication in this coun- 
try, that here it must lie, absolutely useless, 
though distant only about one hundred miles 
from its capital, for want of any possibility 
of transporting it thither. After one day of 
welcome rest for man and beast, we started 
ona march of twenty-four miles, across an 
expanse of sand, to the nearest well, It is 
curious to notice that while to the north of 
the plain of salt no sand is visible, the whole 
of the southern, side is covered with huge 
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sandhills, which stretch some fifteen or six- 
teen miles inland. Through the outskirts it 
was of these that our way lay, and weary work 
it was indeed for all of us, plodding through 
such heavy ground, As the day grew, more- 
over, the wind rose, and the air became filled 
with particles of sand, which inflamed the 
eyes, so that for a couple of days afterward 
they did not recover from the effects. As we 
proceeded, the plain of salt, which was on 
our right, gradually receded from us, till at 
our camping-ground it was only faintly visible 
in the distance. Here we found the remains 
of another old caravansarai, which had become 
so buried in the sand that we had to enter it 
by the roof, and a spring of delicious sweet 
vater, And continuing our journey the next 
day for a distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
through the same sand, we found ourselves in 
the neighborhood of Kashan and in the midst 
of civilization, at least such a degree of it as 
exists in Persia.—C. E. Biddulph, in Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. 

Tue German Rattways,—The German rail- 
way system marked a distinct advance in 
1890, both as regards mileage and traffics, It 
appears from the tenth volume of the official 
railway statistics, lately published, that the 
total length of lines at present in operation 
in the German empire is 41,220 kilometres, 
the figures for the previous year being 40,294 
kilometres. The rolling stock comprises 
13,496 locomotives, 25,404 passenger carriages, 
273,559 goods wagons, and 1647 postal wagons, 
The number of passengers carried in 1890 was 
376,825,006, an increase of 36,960 546 on the 
preceding year ; and the amount of the goods 
traffic was 212,093,339 tons, an advance of 
14,214,409 tons. Passenger traffic receipts 
amounted to 333,894,172 marks, against 309,- 
922,534 marks in the corresponding period ; 
while the value of the goods traffic was 873,- 
241,341 marks, against 788,096,699 maiks in 
the preceding year. The grand total, includ- 
ing accessory receipts, was 1,264,656,117 
marks, an increase over last year’s figures of 
98,034,569 marks. 

Cuaotic AMERICAN MarriaceE Laws.—The 
marriage and divorce laws of this country 
being those enacted by State legislatures, 
present a curious and even disgraceful muddle 
(says the New York Independent), Nothing is 
more conspicuous than their conflict when 
compared together. It is possible under these 
laws, as they now stand, for a marriage to be 
entirely valid in one State without the slight- 
est validity in another State. Some States de- 
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mand some form of ceremony and publicity, 
and other States sanction a secret marriage 
without any such form. A woman may bea 
lawful wife in one State, and not snch at all 
in another State. Children may be legitimate 
in one State, and illegitimate in another, and 
hence they may be lawful heirs in one State 
and without any rights of inheritance in an- 
other State. This is certainly a very strange 
condition of things for a homogeneous peo- 
ple, existing as one nation under one general 
government. It is complicated and made 
worse by the great diversity in the causes 
which in the different States are treated as 
legal grounds of divorce, and also by the 
looseness of divorce proceedings, ‘There is 
but one effective remedy for this muddle, 
and that consists in giving Congress the power 
to enact a uniform law on the subject of mar- 
riuge and divorce, just as it now has power to 
enact such a law on the subject of bank- 
ruptecy. ‘There is really no hope that such 
uniformity will be secured by State legisla- 
tion. : 


Tue Mecuanicat EQuivALENT oF Heat,—A 
note has been received by the Paris Académie 
des Sciences from M. Constantin Miculesco 
on a new determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. The principle of the 
method was the same as Joule’s—viz, the 
production of heat in a calorimeter by means 
of friction. The whole of the work done by 
Joule’s experiments, however, was small, and 
hence a good time was required to obtain a 
sensible heating of the calorimeter, and soma 
difficult corrections had to be made. To pre- 
vent this, M. Miculesco used a fairly powerful 
electromotor to supply the work which was to 
be turned into heat, The apparatus com- 
prised a one horse-power Gramme electro- 
motor, carried on a frame suspended on knife 
edges, the motor shaft being central with the 
line of these supports. On a separate frame 
was mounted a calorimeter consisting of two 
concentric cylinders, so that the axes of the 
cylinders coincided with the centre line of the 
motor shaft. By means of a flexible connec- 
tion this shaft was coupled to one bearing 
paddles, which it caused to revolve in the 
water in the cylinders. Under such circum- 
stances the frame carrying the motor tended 
to swing on its knife edges in order to balance 
the torque on the motor shaft, and by correct- 
ing this tendency by carefully adding weights, 
this torque could be measured with great ac- 
curacy. The result obtained was 3 = 7777, 
foot-pounds,—Electrical Review. 
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